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1. — Jin Jlihh'css (IcViiJcred before the Phi Beta Kappa Society 
of Harvard University y 2Bth *.Qngiisty 1834, on Classical 
Learning and Kloqumce. By Wii-liam Howard Gardiner, 
Counsellor at Law. Cambridge: 1834. 

2. — A Discourse on the Studies of the University, 13 y Adam 

SuDGWiCHi M.f A*, P. R. S., &C. Woodmardian Professor 
and Fellom cf Trinity Pqll^^ Cambridge,. Second Edition. 
Gamhrwlge (Eng;): . 

3. — A Discourse pronounceSdt the Inauguration of the Au* 
Ihor as Eliot Professor of Greek Literature i?i Harvard 
University. August 26 //i, 1834. By Cornelius C. Felton, 
A. M. (\unbriclgc: 1834. 

1. — Oration 0)i the Coi)iparativ Elements and Dutys of. Gre- 
cian and Jlntcrican Elotiuencc : Deliverd before the Ero- 
de Ip hian iSoclcty of JMiami Univci'sify^ ut O.rfnrd^ Chin : 
on the 2Bd Seqilemhcry 1834 : being their ninth annual 
eelebrafiod ; with notes. By Thomas Smith Gkimke, of 
Charleston, S. C. Cincinnati; 1831. . ■' 

f). — An Address delivered on Manday,, December 22 d, 1834, 
by Rnv. .ToiiN Ludlow, D. P.V onAhe occasion of his Inau- 
guration as Provost of the Umveraity of Pennsyivania. 
Philadelphia: 1835. 

We trust tho lime may one day arrive, though we may not 
live to welcome it, when there shall be some prescription in fa- 
vour of the wisdom of our forefathers — when the self-wfficicnry 
and arrogance of the present, will graciously yield a lii !e defer- 
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ence to the experience of the past, and elements of 

knowlcdj^e, political, moral, and religious, shAliea^e to be daily 
reproduced, in new and monstrous combinsfRns^o confound 
and bewilder all simple and sober inquiry; to puzzle the will, 
and harass the judgment. We cannot but hope, that the ferment 
of opinioti, upon every debateable question, which distinguishes 
our age and country, is a process which, out of chaos, not only 
will produce forms beautiful and new, but which, on the retiring 
of the waters, will leave in our view, not shattered relics merely, 
but many a lofty column, with the evidence of ancient truth, 
untarnished, upon its capital. 

It might be a subject of curious and not unphilosophical inves- 
tigation, to inquire, whither the lust of innovation may carry a 
people, whose very national existence originated in a bold dis- 
regard of probabilities and precedents, and whose government 
is even yet one of experiment. Speculation is a grand element 
of the American character. In physics it has done so much for 
us, that we would fain apply it to give direction to the laws which* 
regulate moral action, and to the science of politics. Accordingly, 
none but the most general principles are held to be settled 
among us. 

There is a fascination to most men in the novelty of change^ 
which causes them to forget the sacrifices which are made to 
produce it. Besides, it flatters the intellect, the assumption of 
the moment always being that it is for the better. That very ac- 
tivity of mind, which impels our countrymen to the execution 
of feasible and beneficial undertakings, prompts them, at the same 
time, to entertain every wild and visionary scheme which en- 
thusiasm or cunning can broach. The wildest fanatic allures fol- 
lowers,^ because, in an extended and diversified population, with 
much self-confidence and some acquirement, hemmed within no 
ancient boundaries of thought, and shackled by no venerable 
forms, he is sure to strike some responsive cord among the mil- 
lions of his fellow-citizens. The imagination, which in old 
countries is fed from the past, and principally by the material, 
is with us forced upon the future and the moral. Our population, 
therefore, is more reflective than that of Europe, but reflection, 
undirected, or ill-directed, is not a little dangerous. It may teach 
a man his powers, but it is very apt to mislead him in their ap- 
plication. Thus, in no country is there to be found a greater 
mass of crude and undigested theory, of variant and absurd be- 
lief — in no country where rights are so accurately defined, are 
they so liable to be misconceived — in no country are the rules 
of action subject to so many modifications and interpretations, 

* Witnenhe progresH of MormoniHin, and the blasphctnouH and impudent im- 
posture of Matthias.' 
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from uninformed and visionary jurisprudence, striving to adjust 
at a stroke, complicated and jarring elements. The anomalies of 
our situation are, we trust, more a subject of curiosity than ap- 
prehension. Yet they have thus far been overcome rather by the 
flexibility than the force of our institutions. A looker-on might 
suppose that we have enough to grapple with in the heterogene- 
ous nature of our population, and the problems which the pro- 
gress of government affords for our solution, without diverging 
any farther from old opinion, (the cohesive power, say what we 
may, that has thus far kept the world together,) upon subjects of 
a diflerent character. We ought at least to learn the art of self- 
government, before we attempt to revolutionize morals and lite- 
rature, settling, if it be possible, one rock below the quicksand, 
for a safe and secure foundation. 

This versatility of mind, looking less to improvement than to 
alteration, and bending its energies agreeably to each new im- 
pulse, is the direct antagonist of social order. It tampers igno- 
rantly with the most delicate elements, and foolishly rushes in 
where angels fear to tread.” Society lives with it as in an agi- 
tated cauldron, where the lees are as frequently on the surface as 
the nobler ingredients. As we arc more liable to its influences 
than any other nation, so in many respects we arc worse provid- 
ed against its effects. In Europe, there is a barrier over which 
Lycurgus himself, with a new code in his hand, would find it 
hard to climb. Established institutions arc so interwoven with 
the tenure of property, and the long chain of private rights, that 
innovation, incautiously conducted, is revolution. We have no 
such check, and heaven forbid that we should liavc ; but it is 
earnestly to be desired, that we may acquire some of the caution 
which attends it. Better that there should exist some iheoietical 
errors, than that fundamental doctrines should be kc])t forever 
astir. The Locrian law is preferable to incessant uncertainty and 
change. It is a mistake to believe that any edifice can sustain 
continual alterations and substitutions, without being \vcakcncd. 
Doctrines abstractedly unexceptionable, may be ill adapted to a 
particular form of government, and 3 ct, were society in the egg- 
shell, they might be among those which it ought soonest to adopt 
on its advent. “Time,” says a favourite author, ‘‘changes ano- 
maly into system, and injury into right; examples beget custom, 
and custom ripens into law, and the doubtful precedent of one 
generation, becomes the fundamental maxim of another.” An- 
cient systems and opinions arc valuable, not because they bring 
with them the sanction of a remote age, but because the}’ arc the 
product of th.c wisdom of inan3" ages — an alluvion rich with the 
accretions of successive centuries. 

There is another feature in the national mind, the result of a 
peculiar position and discipline, to which we must necessarily 
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advert, in connexion with our subsequent remarks, and that is 
our narrow interpretation of the %iseftiL In its broad and true 
sense, utility must comprehend every pursuit and acquisition 
that can enhance human happiness, yet is it limited among us, 
by the prevailing sentiment, in a manner as pitiful as it is mis- 
taken. As a nation, we pursue nothing but the palpable ; believe, 
trust, hope in nothing that has not a plain, downright, and potent 
applicability to increase our strength and augment our capabili- 
ties. In this sense, utility may be an excellent touchstone to test 
the progress of art, but it is a very inadequate standard whereby 
to measure the objects of human pursuit and contemplation. It 
will be a bad day for moral or political amelioration, when the 
faculties of the soul are balanced against a certain value in coun- 
ters, and when the stores of moral knowledge are rated only at 
their auction prices. We can conceive of no train of habitual 
thought and conversation, more hostile to individual elevation of 
mind, and more paralyzing to every thing generous and noble in 
national character, than the perpetual reference of every thing 
to its equivalent in common and ordinary estimation. The prin- 
ciple carried out, would reduce the earth to a hive, and every 

fragrant and beautiful flower upon its surface, to the mere aliment 
of its inhabitants. It is a coarse and selfish doctrine, worthy of 
man only in an early stage of his progress, and always indica- 
tive, when found in more advanced communities, of a sordid and 
grasping spirit. Reducing every pursuit and enterprise to a sin- 
gle aim, and trying it by a single test, it strikes all that is disin- 
terested from motive, all that is lofty from society, all that is 
courteous from manners. It asks a certificate of character from 
every undertaking, pausing upon it with its chilling and sneering 
philosophy, till it can lay its hand upon the evidence of its prac- 
ticability and profit. \\\ high studies — all purely literary culture 
— all that warms the imagination, ahd clusters round the heart, 
it neglects or despises. Nay, it would almost leach its disciples 
to tear away those gentle affections which unite them to tlieir 
kind, and those sublime emotions which lead them to their Crea- 
tor — a new Iconoclast trampling upon the shattered symbols of 
ancient hope. 

Radicalism is the child of ignorance, engendered by cunning. 
Still, in politics, it may be half excused, for it struggles upward 
from the day of its birth, though always for a selfish end. But 
literary radicalism has no such aspirations — it is the only leveller 
that levels down. It is suicidal, making use of the knowledge 
it has acquired to destroy itself and its acquirements together. It 
checks the desire to learn, by proclaiming not the nothingness, 
but the worthlessness of its attainments, and disproves its own 
/position by the very means it uses to establish it. Its apostles 
tthe their stand upon some thrice overthrown fallacy or misap- 
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plied truth, and reason conclusively enough, if you will but 
grant their premises. Man, they insist, is a creature of simple 
wants and impulses, and these may be satisfied and directed 
without any wide or elevated knowledge. The progress of so- 
ciety, it is true, has created certain artificial desires which cus- 
tom almost calls necessities, and these perhaps must be gratified. 
Their theory, therefore, fosters agriculture, commerce, and the 
mechanic arts, and even the pursuits of science, polite and phy- 
vsical, as subsidiary to the due promotion of these. So far they 
arc borne out by their principle of utility, but further their hobby 
horse will not carry them. Their attraction is to the earth, and, 
like Sancho on the magic steed, no power of imagination, what- 
ever they may pretend, can force them an inch upward. 
vitaniy del opes^^ is their prayer to Jove, content with the ears 
of Midas, if they can obtain his power of touch along with them. 

Until the imagination ceases to be a faculty of the human soul, 
all attempts to bind man down to the earth, or to contract the 
* empire of the ideal, are indicative merely of a false perception 
of the nature of our species. We live but on an isthmus, look- 
ing on either side over the wide expanse of the past and the fu- 
ture, for the sources of our enjoyment. Our duties to ourselves 
and to society, too, are performed with more reference to the 
same faculty, than to any graduated scale of duty or utility, Tlie 
sentence which condemned us to eternal toil, had been indeed 
severe, had it not been mitigated by this alleviation. We earn- 
estly deprecate, therefore, the doctrines of that school which 
would pass over or thrust aside the knowledge or tlic enjoyments 
of the hcauliful, because it is not always linked with the products 
of the mathcMiiatics, or capable of increasing the sum total of the 
wealth or strength of a political community. The ideal and 
imaginative arc the softeners and refiners of intellectual and so- 
cial ruggedness, as the useful is the subduer of material forms, 
and the director of brute force. Society never acquires pliancy 
or grace, until it feels their united influence. We do not allude 
to that conventional tone, arising from the adoption of a highly 
artificial system of manners and modes of thought — a state of 
things only to be found in an old community with a rich and in- 
fluential metropolis, and not necessarily to be desired if attaina- 
ble — but to those elevated and refined feelings, resulting from 
the contemplation of great mpdels in art and literature, which 
dignify man’s conceptions of himself, and the objects of his cre- 
ation, and which chasten and neutralize his sordid and selfish 
propensities. We learn but half our nature, until wc borrow the 
evidence of its greatness from the finer perceptions. “I know 
not,” said the enthusiastic Fuseli to a sneering antagonist, whe- 
ther you have a soul, but, by heaven, I feel that I have one.” It 
was the answer of spirit to sense, and the best that could have 
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been given. None hut nn idiot believes that he was born merely 
to consume llie fruits of the earth. The brutes do that, and pe- 
rish at their manger, and in llieir sly. The situation of the Pe- 
ruvians at the Spanisli invasion, may show, if proof be required, 
how far an unenlightened people may be elevated above mere 
physical ap])etites, by tl»e influence of a polity which addresses 
the imagination, tlic taste, and the judgment, and leads, even in 
an imperfect state of society, to the contemplation of the sublime 
in nature and in art. 

Unless we have greatly mistaken the tendencies of our time 
and country, these remarks arc not misplaced. The impulse to- 
wards the mere practical, exhibits itself in the national legisla- 
ture, in private associations, and throughout our universal econo- 
my. 'Pho power of the government to foster a valuable institu- 
tion, though intimately connected with the general defence, 
has been seriously, and will, probably, soon he successfully de- 
nied. Associalions connected with the arts, do not proceed with 
the progn'ss of the country. Our largest cities cannot sustain an^ 
opera on the lowest scale of expense, nor can a theatre, conducted 
with taste and judgment, find that sort of patronage which is de- 
manded to prevent its jxu'vcrsion to improper or vulgar enter- 
tainments. Literature of a certain kind is certainly diffused, and 
tlie ju'ogress of elementury instruction is in some degree advanc- 
ing, for tills is in strict consistency with the practical theory; 
but, as Mr. (lardiiicr, in one of the addresses at the head of this 
article, complains, \vc cjue.stion if the cause of learning, properly 
so called, has not, since liic commencement of the present cen- 
tury, rather retrograded than advanced amongst us. Indeed we 
believe that this is a position scarcely deemed assailable by any 
who have reflected mucli up'on the subject — nay, more, that it is 
one in which many wlio admit it, will sec hut a natural and very 
desirable consequence of the state of opinion here, 

Tlic works MOW' before us, and particular ly the addresses of 
Mr. (lardiner and Mr. (Iriinkc, furnish an opportunity once 
more to cal) attention to the issue presented by them — an old 
one, it is true, and long ago settled to the satisfaction of the en- 
lightened of many a»cs and countries, hut destined again and 
again to he rc-agitated whenever theory would unlearn the lessuiis 
of experience. The subject of each of those to which we have 
cs|)ecially alluded, may be de.signated as the same, for each treats 
of the value and influence of classical learning, with reference 
especially to American chaiMctcr and capabilities. Each was 
pronounced before a literary society, and each, we have no rea- 
son to doubt, with an lionest view to beneficial ends. But here 
tlic parallelism ceases, and the orators walk in divergent paths. 

In one of them every educated American must make up his mind 
to follow, as he values or despises the cause of liberal learning. 
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It is a choice between opposites, when no middle way is left for 
timidity and hcsitalion. It is a choice, loo, involving conse- 
quences no less important than a change in the whole system of 
colicgiaUi education, and a suhslitutioii of a course of tmining, 
untried, partial, and we must add, narrow, for the studies on 
which the experience of centuries has set its seal, and which the 
sanction of great minds has rendered venerable. It is, in short, the 
question of a revolution in the history of intellect, by the intro- 
duction of an “American Christian Sj^stem,^’ as }dr. Grimke 
phrases it, into our schools and colleges, in lieu of the studies so 
long considered the basis of a polite education, and which he, 
by wsome strange confusion of ideas, seems to have brought him- 
self to consider as hostile to the religion and republicanism of 
the country. 

And here let it be premised, that the present discussion has 
nothing to do with popular education in its cxlendt.‘d sense. It 
concerns only the proper appropriation of the time and money of 
fliose who arc seeking so to apply ihe elements of knowh'dge, 
that they may acquire ability to discharge tiie higher functions 
of their social and political relation. It deeply concerns society, 
it is true, since it must at last determine the udative rank of our 
country in intellectual accomplishmenU hut it is to he decided 
by no political regulation — no holding up of hands in lliu co- 
mitia. It is a question, dilfering from most which occur among 
us, when the interests of the many will bo seriously adected by 
the decision of tlie few. Let the Ir.w ther . fon^ ])on(ier it deeply. 

He who takes liis stand uj)on old and settled Ojoinion always 
has facie case in his favour, l)ecause he vouclies the law 

of the past. We ap|)eal to experience, from no servile respect 
to antiquity, i)nt because we add tlni sanction of other men's 
wisdom to our own reasoning, ''rhe innovator, therefore, must 
always be pul to liis j)roors. In legal phi’ase, Ihe onus pro/jandi 
is upon him, and the burden is the heavier the longer the pre- 
.scription against which he remonstrates. In fact, this is the 
only check by which society in every age has been saved from 
anarchy, as its natural predisposition i.s in favour of change — a 
centrifugal force which, when speculation is In any clegree fi'oe, 
can hardly be counteracted even by the. agency to which we 
have adverted. Even where the rights of property are alfceted, 
and the selfish principle comes strongly to the assistance of es- 
tablished institutions, it is diilicult to make the march of altera- 
tion sufficiently gradual, though we fetter il with forms and so- 
lemnities. There are always unquiet spirits, who would fiiin 
get before their age — a greater reproach by far, in tliis regard, 
than falling behind it, since, in the latter case, they alone arc 
sufferers, whereas in the former they injure and iinhingc society. 
But when we come to systems of education and religious creeds, 
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where the penalty of error is unfelt or distant, and the subject is 
yet of general interest, there is no end to the propagation of all 
manner of heresies. The halter itself of Zaleucus could not 
strangle them. 

Tried by the test vve have propounded, Mr. Grimk6 has failed 
in establishing the doctrines of his recent address. In condemning 
those doctrines, however, as pernicious to the cause of American 
education, we may be permitted to express our sincere regret at 
the untimely death of their author, in whom the community has 
lost an amiable gentleman, and, spite of his errors, an accomplish- 
ed scholar. Of the sincerity of his faith and the ardour of his 
patriotism few who have known him can doubt — of his strong de- 
sire to promote the best interests of his country and her institu- 
tions, all who have learnt his history are convinced. The zeal with 
which he pursued and endeavoured to enforce a fallacy, was in- 
dicative of a mind capable of intense and enthusiastic devotion, 
belter, even in a bad cause, than a listless and heartless advoca- 
tion of a good one. But the evil that men do lives after them,’*" 
spreading too frequently on the faith of ancient reputation, and 
cherished with the memorials of personal affection. Criticism is 
therefore impersonal, and deals with the products of mind, with- 
out reference to private respects or sympathies. 

The fundamental error of Mr. Grimke’s doctrines, lies, as vve 
have already hinted, in the notion, that the study of the classics 
has something in it adverse to our religion and institutions. We 
quote his words. 

“ 'IMio lit(.Tary institutions of our ooniitry aro, as yrt, hut nii c-nihryo, in ronipiiri- 
son of whnt they must iK oomo, tfj he worthy ofj and suitahhr to tiie nation. VVe ran- 
not hut otisorv how the strujrjrlo to maititaiii, in all our seminnrys, a f«)reijrn and pa- 
jrau intlnniee, ay^ainst the ri^rjitful dominiou of (Miristian and AnnTiean institutions, 
is leadinif a iiiultitudrj to tJiijik, wJio never llioujirht hefore ofthf! snhjeet, and is j^ra- 
dualy ])rodncing[ salutary chancres. This jrreitt controversy, wliie.li iiiay he c f)nsid* 
erd as just hejrun, is itself a rich source ofTlie noblest thoutrJils which belong to the 
de])artTn<Mit of duty to (rod, of usefulness t») our country, and of heiievoleiiee to all 
mankind. How r-oinjirelieiisiv, how soh'iiin is the position, ‘'I’iik wiioi.k systkm ok 
E nr'CATIO.X IS OKSTIM) to UMIK'ROO an AmKRICAN KEVOr.CTION, IS A UKUlK.a AM) IIOIAER 
SENSE OF THE TERM, THAN IHAT OK ’70, BY THE SUBSTITUTION OK A<’«)Mn.KTE CHRIS- 
TIAN, American Kimjcation, for the stranok and anomalous coMrouNi) ok the sjm- 

RfT OK WUIENT, KOREir.X, HEATHEN STATE.S OF SOUIKTV, WITH THE GENIUS OK MODERN, 

American, (hiRisriAN institutions.’” pp. II), 20. 

Supposing the period so ardently predicted in the foregoing 
paragraph to have arrived, let us figure to ourselves the educa- 
tion of an American scholar. Having adopted Mr. Grimke's new 
and grotesque system of orthography, (in which, by the way, he 
has been preceded with more or less variety, and with equal suc- 
cess by Sir Thomas Smith, Gill, Butler, and a host of others,) 
he will have carefully unfitted himself for the perusal of the Eng- 
lish language as written on the other side of the Atlantic, and 
QOnsequently, will be enabled to dispense with those frivolous 
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toys of our forefathers, the Enji;lish classics. Doubtless, how- 
ever, ill lieu of Shakspeare ami Milton, ho will bo supplied with 
reformed editions of ^‘The Curse of Kehama’’ and “Samor,’’ 
no less than nine passages from which are quoted in this single 
address, Milman furnishing one which is jiroiiounced ‘‘ unrivald 
by aught to be found in (he pages of llomer and Virgil.’^ in the 
meantime (he mind of the jiupil will he enlarged and expanded, 
and his knowledge of the history of his species consummated 
by an intense and continual study of American constitutions, 
literature, and laws. lie will doubtless be satisfied lliat (he world, 
so far as he is concerned, and for all the purposes of good govern- 
ment, was created in 1776 by Thomas Jefferson ; that we are the 
wdscst as wc always have been the bravest of men, and that a 
true and modest account of ourselves, and a candid exposition of 
the characteristics of foreign countries, may he found in the annals 
of the fourih of July, ab anno rcipublicic primo. From these 
sources, he will gather that our main business with other nations, 
is, if possible, to convert them in rcpuhlicanisni, believing as he 
is bound to do, that the youngest nation on earth is the one 
which, h}^ the ordinary laws of nature, has the host title to in- 
struct the rest. Having limited his knowledge of the modern 
world to our own hemisphere, he will strike out jirofane antifiui- 
ty at a blow — as the former perishes by necessity, the latUn* will 
fall by design. As the one is foreign, and may conu[)t ills poli- 
tical simplicity, so the other is foreign and pagan, and must un- 
dermine his religious belief. 

“ The Iriitti is, edur.Jitirm with us is tu)r \Vi* I'dii/at.' 

<Jie young aliiiMsl entirely as Iho’ \v(* did iidI. know wln tlier llit y were f » !>.■ l 'liri'S- 
lians, l*aj[r:iiis, r Mahom'‘t ui.s; Aiiiericaiis, (iennaiis, or Itali<nis. Wt- iii*{i*.i \ dinu 
without any i><?eiiliar paramount view to (’hristian or \nieriean <‘liar:ieh r ..nd diit' . 
'Die system is adiealy unfriendly to relijrhm ami pa1riuti>m, in any Jn^t ainl rt.m- 
preheiisiv view of l)otJi, and must Im: o\tensi\ ly and tundanunlalv 
this country will bo inhabited by a truly (.'liristiau, Aui«‘i-ieau people.” p. do. iidIi- . i 

111 short, the American scholar, upon this new system, will learn 
in a school eminently narrow, bigoted, and .hellish. Almost de- 
prived of the benefits of comparison, he will liavc but a one-sided 
acquaintance with even his own institutions, since truth, like lire, 
is elicited by collision. He will put out liis own eyes, lest they 
should behold something dangerous. 

If it be objected that wc have drawn a caricature, wc have only 
to reply that wc have thereby preserved a likcnes.s more startling, 
and not less faithful, than if we had copied Mr. Griinke's original. 
Wc can conceive no other clfect from an American education, as 
contra-dislinguislied from a classical one, than gradually to de- 
prive the student of the light of ancient and foreign learning, 
without giving him in its place any thing substantial or satisfac- 
tory. The very objection which is urgcil against the study of the 
learned languages, that they depict a state of society with which 

VOL. XVIIi — NO. 33. 2 
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\vc have nothing in common, would, wore it true, furnish an ar- 
gument in favour of their acquisition. Tliat man would acejuire 
a singular knowledge of the moon, who viewed her only at the 
full ; and he would be curiously fitted to investigate human nature, 
who always examined mankind under the, influence of one set of 
institutions. For our own part, we rejoice that there is not any 
such thing, nor can he, as Jlmcricaii education ; that to a centain 
extent the mind of all civilized nations must fellow the same j)atli, 
contemplate the same cycles, and love and fear and hope in sym- 
pathy with the same actors; that the utmost rage of littuarv radi- 
calism, and (w’c speak of its application,) pseudo (diristianity, can- 
not deprive us, even us, toto penitus divisos orbe,’^ of tlu' ukuiio- 
rials and the love of th(j great past, hallow'cd not nnircly by Its an- 
tiquity, but I)}- its inherent grandeur and b(‘aiity, and by tlu* reve- 
rence of so many intervening ages, and that the associations and 
recollections of (Ireece and Rome are so interwoven with. the*, 
language, tlie usages, and the literaturi^. of the world, that, the 
powxT of man camiot put them asuufler. 

When Mr. (Jrimke asserts the equality of intel!(*,ct laMweep 
the ancients and moderns, w'e feel iio disposition to dispnU* 
the proposition. When he goes farther, and maintains that in 
the materials of poetry and eloquence the latter have lie’ advan- 
tage, we concede the point for the sake of the arguitmnl ; but 
when, not contejit wdtii this, he taxes our ])o!ileru’ss to jdiu’e. 
Homer below' Scott, and Dmnosllicnes below W'ebsler, w’c have 
too great a reg.u’d for llie opinion wdnch tlui dislingiiislu'd mo- 
derns allmled to have conceiva:d of Ibemse.Ives, !o indulge him; 
most of all, wdicn at last he degi'iub’s tlie herix^s and sages of 
ancient history to a level with ahoriginal warriors of America, 
we are tempted charitably to find an excuse for the paradox in 
mental disfemporaturc, and to take our leave at once »jf an argu- 
ment built upon so stranger a hallucination. Inde ed, it a})p( :i)’-; to 
us, that from tlic outset Mr. Grienke has nii‘<laki:n the nalnre’ 
and end as W'cll as the eil'eet of classical ediicaliou, and ibai in 
this view w'e miglit (easily >how% that such of Ills ])nnnisf's as are 
admissible at all must fail, for w'ant of an oliject against wdiich 
they may be directe<l. 

Ancient literature is the extant ami living evidence of ancient 
mind. Its mythological machinery and peciiliai* j)olilical im- 
press, of which Mr. (irimke expresses such ajiprehension, are 
viewed by every student as immiorials of a state of soci(d\ that 
has long since disappeared. Kven on the classic, soil ilscif, 
Rienzi is almost the only cnthusia.st who has dreamed of bring 
ing back the republic, while a thousand thcocrats have beer) 
made by the perusal of the Old Testament. Yet who would 
think of banishing the Hibh* from familiar use, because some 
madmen have misinterpreted it? Perhaps then) was more in the 
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ppculiar iiislitulions of the .lews, wiiich is opposed to the spirit 
of ("Iirislianity and republicanism, than in those of Greece or 
Home in any [diase of tlnhr earlier history. No one, however, 
fears llic impression. The nnlidnlc to false views of the relations 
nf man In his cr(siU)r and liis countr}', is to he sought in the 
kn(>wle(li»;e wlileh is iiituitively acrjuinal by every American of 
tl.c religion and government und(;r whicli he lives. TIic argu- 
ment tiiat knowledge of any sort is dangerous. Is more charac- 
(ci'istic of a dark age and despotic government than of the light 
and fnicdom of modern times. The national eagle gazes at the 
sunbeajn, the owl only Ijlinksat the ilaylight. Shut out classical 
instiMict ion, and hy a ])'irity of reasoning you mnsf put an end to 
the study <jf Ibreign niaiincrs and political history — in short, to 
every lihm’al jnii’MiIt saw* phvsi»'.s and metaj)h vsics. 'The aris- 
toeralioal governmmil of hiUgfajuI is at this instant as foreign lo 
our polity as that of the triumvirate, yot no one hints (so ])re- 
t?osterous wouhl he the notion) at reliiupiisliing the study of 
Knglislrhistor}’. It is coeval almost witli our first rudiments of 
'earning. 

Gut i!ie argument admits that llie aiu*ient authors may l)C sln- 
dit'd in aft(;r lift' as an eiegant attainment. We take', hvive to say, 
that if what onr author apprehends l)(^ well foundc.l, they arc 
not worth the learning — if unfonmledt, they should be learned 
early '»r i:o< at all. llesides, wito in later life in ibis busy coun- 
irv Ins h*>s!;ro to go liack to (‘h.‘ment>, and stj-nggle inlo a. lvni>\v- 
ledgo .d'pjnielr-, wii.-n the mind is Ini-Nied in dticisiiig means to 
llvo, or iiilei (“''.1 11 in purs'iiJs of erg'nii and absorbing imjiort- 
ane»\ M(»st. of l.oivo natl i>cea'don to .ittcniijit llm ajajuisilion 
of livli.g la(ig!iaLV ?> a?id l;av(- disoovtTed how dillicnlt it is to 
imj)io;'> upon tin: men.ory, j)ia*occnpied, almost induiated as it 
is, a fiiw slm]>le in (lexions, wiiich a child can lay n|) for life in 
hail an huui’. d'o attain a language is nol a matter of volition. 
'Tile pow or of actjnirenn'nl dimini-Nhes with the iliniiiiUl ion of life, 
ddn* admi'-'^ion, that clas.sic.al Cindies can hi* imp'ortanl afterwards, 
iiv. olve.s tlx* neces.*- it V of actpiii ing ilx ir i*.: I nix'Uis w luni ^’oung. 
Mr. Gi’ihike propo>«‘.s lo nii nlsh >t’ivi(Mi!> \vilh the spec'ches i)f 
Mein'y an I Xine*-, ainl tlx' 01)101011" -.'f M.ir>i 5 a!l, implead of tfu* 
(ir.nions ol *''ct*io. 'i'io.N miglit he a profnahle exchange*, il'diC 
latter wore gi\'ou lo hoys as an exerci.s*! in jurisprudence or po- 
iitii'S : hnl evmy one (as we useil lo .sup|}n>e) knows that il is at 
first a h'sson in hinguage that the Icacliei of Cicero wonhl im- 
part, ii(it in I^oman iaw. Ies.st)ji in langiiage i" given in 

chil'.iliood and \ anitlj, !) *cause tin n it is mo"! readily ac(|uiroJ 
.md eiosl easily I'ctaineci, and Ix'causi* the mlinl is not ri|)e for 
complex political lectures, and ri'lined, h'gal, ami con.slitutional 
arguments. U i.>, the prejiaration and discijiiim* of the mind for 
lui.ure sludies, ami a nete.s.sai-y inirmhiciion to lilteral know- 
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ledge, since language is the costume in which all knowledge is 
enveloped, and by which it is to be recognised. Let us hear 
Mr, Gardiner on this subject. 

“ Probably it will be coiiccdt'd on all barulH, that tlir chief object of primary edu- 
cation is not know Iftlye, but (iiscipline, and iacilitics lor aeipiirin^ knowledjije, 
absobilr UiiowbMlLji’ oi' 1hin;.rs, wliicb tlie boy learns ont of liis school biX)ks, i» 
next to ijotbinjr, — scarcely mon* in a eonrse of years than the man of full-jrrown 
and wt'll-tiaijK'd tiienltics iniirbt aciinire in as many months.. TJio ohjeet then is 
ratJicr to en ate haijits ot* applieation; to call into aelinn that frrea test principle of 
all linman jrrc.-it.ness, attenti(»Ji; to j>ive a eomniand of tlie faculties, to such degrree 
of lnv(?sti<ration as tludr tender expansion will piTiiiit; to eiilargj’c and strengrlhcn 
tlicm hy judicious ex« rcisc; — and for lliis purpose lanijnajre is selected, as bein^r 
hy fiod’s own aj»|Joinlnient more easily learnt in youth llian iu inalurer years; and 
a tl)rei;rn |:mjjuaj'’c, bceansi- it is of neeessity h'arnt in a. iiiore exact manner, and 
with «rrcatcr inti-iision of tlie mind, than our vernacular toii'j’ue. Ihit surely accu- 
racy in this Icar'iini: is the whole evidmieci that the mid for whieli it was learnt at 
all has betn atlaiiud. 'riii' attention has been roust'd, — flie faculties have been 
strctcljeil; and tin retlire tiic knowled<^e of those tliingrs towards wbicli the mind 
was directed is acenratc. 'riic mort' accnratt*, the stroiijrer is this evidence. 

“ A I’d since tlie object is in»t so miieli knowb dg^t*, as tlu^ means tif knowledgre, 
the (‘timmand of jiowers, and use of tools, the (iret'k and Latin langrimjres are s'*- 
leeti'd by e.ommon eoiiseiit, not only tor the immortal treasures they ctaitain, but 
Im cause tliey isieorporatt' tln’mselves into all the livingr lan^uafres of eivili/.ed man; 
so tliat lie, who lias once mastert'd these ancient vehicles of tlioiijrlit, descends, as 
from an einiiienee, bow familiarly, compared with tlie mere vernacular scholar, into 
all or any of the dialects of modern Europe, and, which is of more imyiortaiice, bet- 
ter uiul» i'stands bis own. For we cannot read a single pagfo, nor utter a solitary 
seiiteiiee, in onr nali\e Janjrua^e, (the very words lam compelled to use, the ainfrle 
yw/er, the solitanj sentence^ tlie natice tnujurua^e^ sjwakto tlie fact,) without reciirringf 
to Uonie or (irei'ce, or both, lor most of th<* nice shades of tlioujrlit which mingle 
and eo ilescc in tiie full meaning of cv(.*ry jdirase that is uth*red. Theiiee is it, that 
‘e\en as a haw!: llei tli not liiyli with one win^, c\cii so a man rcai.-Jicth not imto 
rxccllene,y w itli om; tongue.’ 'I’lic ancient instructor of royalty whom I (piote would 
have had for its fellow a h arned tonjrue, at least, doubtless little hettiir than Heathen 
(iriek. Hut an- not the ends for wliicli these langfuagfes are selected, in preference 
to all others, aiiswcri’d precisely in projiortion to the accuracy with which tlicy arc 
learnt And shall we, ah(jve all Ihintf.^, stop short of that jMjint of accuracy w’hich 
alone oiNcs the power to pereeivi- with clearness the iM'aiities of the thouirlit and 
the ilelicaeies oi e\[>reS';!on tliey contain / 'Shall wu learn a little of luii^uag;c, and 
slop sliort fii'its literatme/ 

“So iiir from doubt in;^ thii advaiilajre of llic critical accuracy of Europe, and es- 
pecially of I'hiolaiid, ill this hram h of edueation, the inon; rational doubt is that of 
sons- (;i‘t!ic swei pm^r reti>niu rs, whether then' la; any lienefit, or at least a benefit 
pro|)oriioii<-d to the time and labor consumed, in learning these. ian^na;L(es so su|Mir- 
licially and inaeeijratf ly as we tiir the most j»art do. For of wiiat avail is it to talk 
of tlie simple majisty of IlfMuer, or the ih-ep patlios of Soplioirles, to him who sitarce 
reads with any t<ilir:ihl«' ihieney the mere eharae.t.er iu which llmir works arc 
written, and Knows no more of the jrciiius of tlieir langruai{e than he docs of tho 
^(.aiius of flu- < ‘ln riikec / of liow many, wlio Jiuve received tJic udvautuges of 

what is termed a. lilieral cfliieation, is this lifernlly true? 

“ Aecnrnlc knowledirc of the ancient langrua^es useless! A waste of life to spend 
its hi st years on syllaldcs and sounds, — mere names of ihingfs and those, dead and 
forgi-fitten ! liatlier let ns say, that it is a \vaste of lifi^ to .stop short of accuracy; — 
that lanirna^c is liiouiiht, and tiie. memory <»f words the mi'inory of things. For 
thul and nature liaM'. so mysteriously mingled hod}'' and soul, tlioUj^hi and expres- 
sion, that man cannot set them {isniider. They arc one and indivisible. The prin- 
cipli; ol' inielleetiiai life haiiirs iijkmi l.iieir union. VVe cannot tliink but in words. 
We cannot ^ea^on hiit in pro]josifioiis. Or if flic excited int<*JI<;ct should soiiietiines 
leap to an intiiitiM result and lla.sh upon truth, it is yet a useless result, an unut- 
terable, incomiimnicahle, voicclcs.s Irutli, — u waste flower in tlie wilderness, — a gem 
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buried in tlin ocean, — until it has bnai embodied in language, and made visible by 
signs, or audible by sounds. And howevt r it may be rarely true that the man of 
aeeuratc thought is inca|iabl(', b( cause lies Ijus not studied language, of accurate cx- 
pr(‘ssion, it is universally true that he who has greatly studii tl accuracy of expres- 
sion, words, their arrangement, forci*, and harmony, in any language, dead or living, 
Jias also griiatly attained towards accuracy of thought, as well as prf)j)riety and eii- 
ergy of speech. ‘For divers jdiilosophers hold,* »!•>’« Shaksp* are, clothing philo- 
sophy in the mantle of tlie Muse, ‘that the lip is parcel of tln' mind.’ 

“A w’atde of life! Why, what is man, his pursuits, his works, his monunicnts, 
that lliesc niceties of language, the weightof words, and the value of sounds should 
be d(M*med unworthy of his immortal nature? lie is tied lik^^ a shadow’. 
w’calth which he toiled ti)r is sipiandfTcd hv other hands, 'fhe lands which he cul- 
tivated are w’aste. That heart! i-stone on wliieli he garnered up the atli'C’tions of his 
own home is sunk into the elements. Tin* va ry marble, w'liich his children raised 
over his ashes for a irnunorial unto eternity, is scattered to the winds of hi*avcn. 
His sons, his kindred, his name, his race, iiis nation, all thc-ir miglity works, their 
inagniticcnt monuments, llu'ir imp(Tial cities, are vanished like a mist, and swept 
out of the memory of man. Yet the very word that Ik^ spoke, — that little winged 
word, — a breath, a vapor, gojie as it was uttered, clothing a. new and noble thought, 
embodying one sjmrk of lu'aven’s ow!i fire, formed into letters, traced in hairy lines 
upon a leaf, enrolled, copied, printi;d, imiltiplii il and nmlliplied, sjireads over tlic 
^whole earth; is heard among all tongues and nations; deseeiuls through all jiosterity ; 
and live* flir ever, immortal as his own soul. Homer aud ye sacred prophets, attest 
this truth!” pp. ‘23 — 

We have quoted thi.s elo(|ucnt passage at lenji^th, because it ex- 
presses our own opinions with singular iorcc and felicity, and 
Ijecause wc are not unwilliiij^ to contrast the glowinj^, yet highly 
chastened diction of J\Ir, Gardiner, with the puerilities and com- 
mon-places of such fourlli form eloquence as the following ; be- 
lieving, as we do, that the style of each orator is a natural and 
nece.ssary result of the system he advocates, and the studies he 
recommends. 

“ Man, the noblest work of (Jod in this lower world, walks abroad thro’ its lahy- 
ririlhs of gruiideiir and lieauty, amid countless manifestations of ereativ power and 
providential wisdom. He aeknowk ges in all that he l>ehoIds, the might which ealld 
tlieni into being; the skill whi<‘h |M'rfJ’«‘te<l tin; harinonv ot'the parts; and the Ix-iie- 
volenee w’liieh eonse<Tated all to the glory of Ihxl, and the welfare ol' his fellow- 
creatures. He stands entranced on tiu’ peak of Etna, or 'tVncritfe, or Montserrat, 
and looks dow n u[Min tlie far distant ocean, silent to his ear and Iraiiquil to his eye, 
amidst llie rushing of teiiijK'sluous winds, and the fieri’e contliet of stormy billows. 
He siks enraptur’d on llu^ mountain suniiiiit, and ladiolds, as far as the eye can 
reach, a forest rolx-, tlow'ing in all the varietys of graceful undulation, over declivity 
afliT declivity, as tho’ the i’ahulons river of the sky’s were pouring its azure wa\es 
o’er all the landskip. He hangs over the preeipiee and gazes with awful deliglit on 
the savage glen, rent open as it were by the eartlapiake, and blaek with liglitning- 
shatterd rocks; its only music the echoing thunder, the scream of the lonely eagle, 
and the tumultuous waters of the iiiuiuituiii ton cut. lie nelims in |Kiisiv mood 
on the hill top, and sirs around and In’iieatli him, all the luxuriant beaiitys of field 
and incadow’, of olivyard and vinyard, of wandering stream and grove-eneirelcd 
lake. Il(? descends to the plain, and amidst W’aving liarvests, verdant avi’iiues and 
luxuriant orchards, sees between garden and grassplat, tlie liirin iioiise end)Osoind 
in eopswood or “ tall ancestral trees.” He walks thro’ the vallj*, ll’iieed in by barrier 
cliffs, in contemplate w'ith mild enthusiasm its scenes of pastoral beauty, the cottage 
and its hlossomil arbor, tin* shej)herd and his lloek,the elump of oaks, or the solitary 
willow'. He enters the cavern, huryd far Inuieath flie surface, and is struck w’ith 
amazement at the grandeur and magiiiiieence of a subh’rraiieaii palace, hewn out 
as it were by the p<iwer of the tieiiii, and decorated by the taste of Arinida, or of 
tJic Queen of* the Fairys.” (Jrimkvj pp. 5, 6. 
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The School for Orators"’ itself cannot piodiice a passage 
more exquisitely innated. 

We trust we have made*, suflicicutly apj^aivut llie necessity of 
an early aequaint.uK'C with the classical tongues, consid(*red 
merely as langnagt s, and as an exercise of the mind, preparatory 
to a more intellectual progrt'ss afterwards. We arc prepared now 
to go farther, and to maintain that the merit and peculiar cliarai’ - 
ter of their iiteratuie, entitle them, in tin*, eyes of pliilosopliy, 
to all the attention they receiv'C at ou:* sciiools and colleges. Suh- 
jected to the rules of criticism, tliat literature cannot he denied 
to contain the model of most that is graceful and true iu im)dern 
letters. Tried by a sev(*rity of taste, and ;ui accurac y (jf /ar, 
which no recent nation has attempted to parallel, its poeti v' 
I)realhes of the very essence of harmony and st!*i. iigtli, C()nve\ ing 
sentiments at once eh'gant and just, in fon‘il)ie and a])pi'()j)riate 
numbers. Its terse and dignifu'd ])rose, characterized by that ])e.sl 
tlefmition of a good style, ‘‘proper words in pro|)er plac(*s,” tr> 
rival which, modern historians and critics liavt^ thought it their 
highest praise, speaks to the. inf(‘llecf seidonsly, earnestly, a-.d 
elf»'ctively, lik(j venerable* agi^ (‘nfereing the maxims ol’ v’v i^elc/m. 
Hut asides from mere st \ le, moM of tlie eoinpositions of llie ^.n- 
cients, which have eonu! down to ns, must hi* iiiclndeii in liia?" 
(’ategorv so grajihically characterized in Proft's^oi’ Scilgwick ' 
|)isconrs(*, as the productions of nuni who scorn 

<i, (h{‘ prf)|ilh f nf niM, willi .i Ik.isiiiIv .-iiiM li 

witJi flu' Noirc ol‘ iii.'.pii ;ilioii. llial h.'ivc red :iiifr lln iii ;im‘ I'MI j'ni iui- 

ants in linir tram — iccm l»<nii niily t<» nviiK«- <<!»«. a' lln .11, wiii im d I>v llicir ln.it, 
aiid .•‘hiiiiiiL; l»v tluir r<'ll( t.lrd tli* 1/ v.o.l lUiiv it'»f li < 1, .l-Mi'ilh 

iiioJiK i.J :m V pa -..'.iniis oi” !<!< :il :l^ •jciaJif.!''.. !*!»{ !l‘» i.ii- > •iium. .! it. -.Mr.l ikI. 

aiu! n-arli liir iiin( ii(i(*;.| iiiovt iiunfs <.!’ lla ‘fitl ; imi la lift- 'I .s laai . a \ li 
iiiUJiMilul .^piiii, V. liK'li (.-anics tljiu! ilij'.-.u-li tin v\ »« fk »»! .mpi'i,-, 

cliaiifrc's fd’opiniDn. 

“ W^fu-lis like IIu m; arc fliriMMi hy iionik*, Iml tu fi.iijc a iiindi I ami a iiili- ttiolhci 
MICH. I'V w, lio\\< \i r, .’iirioiiif arr pi r'liiftrd Id -Imw f|ii> Iiin|i cMclit im c. i )r(li- 
D.iry mimU mint lx- CDiiti iil to Ic.irii li\ rnl<*; ami f\« ry sy.-ti ;m dT trac l.in-; 

iniHl. liavi- |■••ti•rl iK I* to ihr many amt n<»t. Id tin- ‘aw. lint :aivi ly n 1- DurplD- 
ridiJS pri\ to tl.iltiw till 1 ra»'k dI' IIhisi- wIid Ii.im- aflormd lln iii>ti.i'y dI' lu.m- 

iviml lo til l as tli( v' li;i\c li'll— iJiiiik a-- fl.'* ’. !m\»' lliniitrlif-' mMiI Id <lr;jv. Irurn 

tlic livi/iM’ Haiiitaiii d 1 ' lli' ir cri niu':. \V<iiMli r al .md my^li liiiii 1- tlif mlcKt 1 

fiDiJiiiiiiiiiDii \V(‘ lifild wilii lla 111 ! Vi.''i'His d!’ iiiiaM'iiialiDii, i-lailiiDf IW'id ij|. i- .-miiv. 

a.-' if sO’imk dul liy cnaJiv pi)\v«-i, ai«- tmiMil infD \\dh 1->, .:mi 1\» .| in (I.' "Iduih;,^ 
lliriii.s (A' l:iiiD(ia^«’ ; and, athr a liim^liK; .mtv. ani >.i«/n- «d' IIhiumIiI p.:.-- it ii.rcDi’.i 
i'l ns*-, and t»v a law *il' onr ln iinx mit nndiT oiir *>1, kiinlli' wit liin m. 1 Ir- vi ry tn'i* 
wlii*;li (it iiiiiy In; llion-^ands dI' years ai;**; warimd tin- Iidmimi *>i' tli* tn'.itt.r *ir iljc 
p*i<'l — SI) itiat aM’iiiii, tor a Jiir)iiieiit, i|i- s'-i'uis, in wor«l aiul U * lim/, to liavn .1 

li\in;:jf prc M Tiee within onrsflvcs.” p|». .*M, 't.'i. 

We earnestly entreat llte sfndcmt of cla.'-sieal literature to re- 
member, that the mecliaiiic. d diinlgciy of his task was, (»r .should 
have, hi'cn accomplished, wh(*m lie left. the. school room ; that it is 
not to he the hnsine.s.s of his youth merely to adjust, the Iramim ls 
of prosod} , to measure iamhic.s, or to manulaefure Irnrlirrs. 'riial, 
the purpose of liis advanced pursuit is not, in tlic jihra.se of Kol- 
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j'in, to crucify the intellect with themes, balancing the har- 
mony, and determining the position of words, whose significa- 
tion and force frecpienlly depend upon a pronunciation, of which 
the moderns have lost the very shadow. That it is not, in the 
language of a greater"^ than Rollin, to learn a few words with 
lament.'djie construction,” to load the memory witl) barren sounds, 
and to hear about a farile! of disjointed scraps, the ofhil of an in- 
df‘x. He iias a nobler vocation, for in the ancients ho is to read 
the history of man, his passions, his aims, his end, in their 
primeval language. He is to study the future in the past. To 
learn those eternal laws, by which our nature, in its goodlier as 
well as baser characteristics, is identified. To feel the value and 
honour of our being, coujiled as it is with the soul and spirit of 
antifjuity. To enter u])on a pursuit by which he may trace up all 
the uninsjiired ethics of the modern world to their early sources, 
and uncover the obi fountains of the fertilizing Nile. I'o find 
whenec thr longue we speak flerived its polish and cai’encc, 
wl)eu(*e its forc(‘. and energy. Tn seize the clue wliich makes the 
civilizf.’d eartli as a s'ogie mdion, assimilating its dissonant lan- 
guages, and frrim the jargon of a thousand dialects, reproducing 
.•i;mo''l in ejenieiital bi.ciuty, 

•' flu: i''lk;iu\ (t:m:.dit<T'. of tin* v.'HKjni^lit old." 

Nor is this all — lie may galiier from the sanu'. source, other and 
not b‘>s importanl matters. He ma\ follow the progiess of th(» 
so(’ial system, from the patriarchal union of priest and king, 
tlirough the multi[>lir'd plia'^es of government, up to the ])erfcc- 
lion of a polished deinocratyv, thence dow’n the circle, till dcs- 
]V)tism sover<^d the cord, and society returned to its elemetiis. 
.H(! may It ani the right use of the arts in their humanizing and 
cnligiileniiig iiifliiciices, and the true ciul of jiliiiosophy, in in- 
citing to worthy actions. yVnd finally, he may well and worthily 
apprcci.ilt; the* great, truth, that as willi individiKals so wiMi ni- 
lioiis, tliere. is no true greatness, and uo enduring name, without 
a union of knowledge with virtue. 

And do we stand uj)ou such vantage-ground over the whole 
earth, that we can forego this panoply, and extinguish the light 
Ijy wiiich all other nations have walked? It is the ve'rv prescrip- 
tion of an acute jihilosoplu'r to make a ilespoliMu. Destroy the 
ancii'iit Hnudi and l.atin autliors,” .says Hobbes, ‘‘if you aim at 
ahsoluie dominion, because if lho.se are read, principles of liberty, 
and just .smitiments of tlio dignity and rights of mankind, must 
he imbibed.” Slaves onl} are always and nrccssnrily ignorant, 
'rhe Turk, on the very site of liyzantium, is the only inhabitant 
of Kurope who preserves no records of thi^ Roman name. They 
widely and vehemently err, who sujjposc that they can safely omit 


* Miltoii ; Tractate of Kciiioation. 
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a constant recurrence to original principles, or allow the sanctions 
and evidence of their truth to perish from the national remem- 
brance. One step in silence over a prostrate right, is a stride to- 
wards the ruin of the republic. Rather than suffer it, wc would 
read the history of the ancient commonwealths from the steeple- 
tops, and gatiier disciples from the highways and hedges, to 
teach them, at the general cost, the lessons and the warnings of 
antiquity. 

The influence of any system of education may be fairly tested 
by the productions of the intellect of the nation Avhich adopts 
it. We mean the average production, for by that we must judge 
of the standard of attainment. Great minds are self-educated. 
The state of public taste too furnishes a means of measuring the 
advancement of literature, for they uniformly march in company. 
In the United States, instruction, accurate, elegant instruction, 
although, as we believe, much above Mr. Grimke’s standard, is 
far below jNIr. Gardiner’s, and wc feel ready to join the latter 
gcnlleinaii in the opinions expressed in the following passage. 

“ I complain ; — I complain, that the spirit of the ajfc, ainl, I foar, tin; spirit ol' 
our ^ovcnimt'nt, ainl, 1 am stirc, th<- [m'M'iit Imliits niul impnlsrs of socic'ty amon^ 
us, notwithstanding tlir fmo tilings whi<'h havt^ !a*on said of it (partly hy onrsidvcs), 
are adverse to tlie jrrowtli and cultivation of the more; dcjliente. ami finer species of 
literature. I complain <‘spoeially, that (dassioal literature is little cailtivah'd ; less nil- 
tivated than it was ; not absolutely, perhaps, hut compared with th(‘ advaiujenient 
of other tliinji^s; — it is not loved, it is not followed, as it usjul to Im‘; — nay, I fear 
that at this moment it is barely in repute amon^ ns. I eomplnin tliat edueation is 
not what it should he in lliis res|H.‘cl, even here in tlie midst of tlu^ rtoiirishin^ scIkmiIs 
of New Entfland (in general our just boast), and in this enli;rhtened aire, whieh so 
vaiiiitcth itself bf:yoiid its predecessors. And I eliar^o* you wlio have any lin^rrinjr 
love of ehussical literature, all wIjo re^rard tlie jrreateommon cause, of letters, all who 
have at heart tlie real welfan.’ and sulistantial rejnitation of our eoimtry, 1 char;xe 
you all, as you love tliat eouiitry and her institutions, and those cliildren whom yon 
hope shall inherit them, that you lfK»k carefully and I’andidly at the actual condition 
and prospects of our literary atfairs. tirave c|iu.stions are involved. Let tlieiii ]>e 
well wei;irhed.” ]i. 3. 

Let us examine for an instant, the condition of our literature, 
in reference to this depressed slate of liberal education. And 
first, our newspapers arc not all they should be, considered as 
the sources whence a large mass of the American pcoj)lc derive 
their most important political knowledge. We speak not now of 
the moral qualities of their conductors. They arc like other men, 
not more corrupt, perhaps not more servile, and though occa- 
sionally one of them may seem to apostrophize power in the lan- 
guage of Caesar’s parasite ; 

— “ Duni voce turo pntiKTC jiivari 

Ca\sar, ait, partes, tpianivis nolrnte Stnniu 

TraximuK im{N!riurn tunc, cum rnilii Rostra tenero 

Jus erat, et dubios in te transferre Quirites,” — 

yet, on the other hand, the press can exhibit many noble in- 
stances of fearless disregard of interest, and magnanimous devo- 
tion to the true welfare of the nation. 
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But it is in a literary, as well as in a moral and political point 
of view, that the conductors of newspapers should remember the 
dignity of their vocation. They are, each in his sphere, teachers 
of important matters, not mere vehicles by which events are 
communicated to their readers. Wholly unshackled and unlax- 
cd, their inflvience reaches the remotest confines of our popula- 
tion, and fastens itself upon the national mind witli a tenacity 
not to be sliaken otf. It affecls, and sonud iincs almost creates the 
[niblic taste — at all events it does much to direct it. in this view, 
the standard of the newspaper press is not snfliciently high, and 
its tendencies, though on the whole beneficial, might be made 
more propitious to the advancement of the country, not only in 
important knowledge, but in generous, elevated and philanthro- 
pic simtiment, and useful pursuit. Although some of its mem- 
bers are accomplished men, there is a want of power, of matured 
and cultivated ability, in the profession, (may we not say it of 
other branches of piirsuit, to the successful exercise of which great 
nViiital discipline is a pre-requisite?) which leaves it lower in the 
scale of occupation than it ought to be. Our newspapers, for the 
most part, cannot he advantageously conij^ared witli those of 
Francf! or England. Their lone is lower, and the circle of their 
s])eculations more contracted. Wc know that e.ditors are worse 
paid than thc^ members of any other profession. We are aware 
of the debasing tendencies of a protracted ])oliticnl contest, and 
that ill the fury of the encounter, men slop not to choose their 
wea|ions. But even a poisoned shaft may ho polished. Truth al- 
ways gains liy an alliance with decency, and even falsehood loses 
^4ome of its ignominy when disguised in the garb of honesty. It is 
the part of iih<?ral li'iirning to soften the rancour of tlie jiassions, as 
much as it is its |)rovinc<! to enlarge the I’aculties ami eh*vatc the 
moral sense. Emoilit mores, ncc sinit esse feros."’ A correc^t 
taste, and a eullivated understanding, for the most part, accompa- 
ny and sustain each other. In the opinion of Hume, they are 
never met with hut in combination. 'Fo the jiolitiral press we 
still look with hope (for we are yet young as a nation,) for the 
elevation and improvement of our extended country — hnt it is to 
the press uiuler the indueiice of enlarged views, a purified tasfe, 
and that generous eilueation which humanizes wliilc il enliglitens, 
and which, seconding the influence of free institutions, shall pro- 
duce among the })eoj)lc a greater aptitude for political instruction, 
a highm' staiidartl of thought, and a broatior basis ol’ morals. 

The miscellaneous littM’aturc of the United States, is much In 

want of a similar infusion of sound and invigorating learning. 

1 he national mind is active and inquiring, and i^xliihit.s, from 
time to time, products honourable to ilsidf and advantageous to 
the country. In all that relates especiallv to ourselves, tlicre is 
no reason to apprehend a deficiency of accurate anil philosophical 
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investigation. Our early records, our history, natural produc- 
tions, statistics, and even our philology, have been laboriously 
illustrated. The sciences of law and medicine do not lack able 
and acute professors and authors. Many excellent productions 
issue weekly from the press, in the shape of addresses, political 
and literary. But it must be confessed that these works are very 
inadequately sustained by public patronage. The national taste has 
not reached their level. Publishers only venture upon the more 
extended of them with the aid of a subscription-list, or the patro- 
nage of the national or a state legislature. The real authorship 
of the country, accordingly, makes but a faint and limited im- 
pression upon it. But we have in its place a flood of words in 
all manner of ephemeral combinations. The mass of readers live 
upon the froth of literature — verses, letters, sketches, the ‘‘far- 
rago libelli,” the very stufling of the magazines. From such 
sources, the people can ac(pnrc little real information, while they 
incur the dangers of false* taste and crude speculation, and a crav- 
ing for the frivolous and exaggerated, incompatible willj habit^i 
of sober and solid thought. On the broad basis of English letters, 
we should be ambitious to build something harmonious and grace- 
ful, not a house of cards on a foundation of adamant. Or if we 
must look between the covers of a magazine or an annual, for the 
profitable evidence of American intellect, let them display, if 
possible, some mental discipline, some reference to human im- 
provement, some tokens of liberal and laborious study. As it is, 
how few think it necessary to learn, to oliserve, to reflect, to pass 
through the stages uf knowledge, before, as if already at the goal, 
they commence the instruction of others! Tliey seem to forget 
that to teach successfully, even through the medium of a penny 
tract, something must first be acijuired, and that he best imparts 
to others whose own stores are most copious and diversified. 

JNIaybap \ve may be told, as we have been told before, that 
under the equality of our working country, wdieie every citizen 
contributes his portion to the national induslr} , we have reserved 
no ])lace for elegant literature, and tliat the practical lessons of 
the ancient authors, so far as they are material, may he reatl in 
our mother tongue. U])Oii the topic of transiations we shall say 
a word hereafter. JMcanwhile, adinilting that the attainment of 
the dead languages were merely an accomplishment — the most 
ornamental and desirable surely on earth — and that it could not 
contribute in any manner near or remote to the sum of national 
wealth, is the sum of national happiness to go for nauglit? Is the 
mind of a mighty democracy to he so poorly nurtured and so 
ineatdy lodged.^ — tasked at home with menial duties, and familiar 
witli none hut liouseliold associations.^ Has it no part to act with 
grace and dignity in the presence of fonugri nations, no self-re- 
spect to enforce by a consciousness of equality.^ The spirit of 
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liberty rejects no vsources of light. It is her boast that she aspires 
at all moral perfections, and neglects no means to attain them. 
It is her vital principle that she imposes no curl) nor shackle 
upon tlic human powers. What free state has ever discouraged 
the study of elegant literature? Sparta was a republic when l.y- 
curgus gathered the fragments of ITomcr from the corners of 
Ionia, and summoned Thales from Crete to soften the rudeness 
of Lacedemonian manners. Athens was a republic when Plato 
sought the elements of his refined philosophy in the records and 
tradition of Thebes and Kgypt. Rome was a re])ublic when Sci- 
pio and the assembled senate rescued Carncades and his learned 
colleagues — those ‘Lattic bahhlcrs,” as ignorance had termed 
them — from Cato’s motion of banishment, and not the less a re- 
public when in his hoary age, that same Cato, outliving his pre- 
judices, himself acquired the language he before disdained to 
hear. Florence was a rcjinhlic when Cosmo tie’ Medici sheltered 
jnd honoured the fugitive jihilosojihers of the lower empire, and 
garnered in the bosom of his native city most that the world 
then knew of tlu^ heaiiliful in art and the great in letters. And 
America was a republic yet stretching her infant limbs, and 
struggling with her early wants, when, if small things may fol- 
low great, the apostle of modern democracy (l(»emed it, as it was, 
the glory of his life to establish a sieit of learning in his paternal 
state, w’here the foundations of liberal knowdedge should, as he 
fondly hoped, hi; laid and assured to futiin^ generations, broad, 
deep, secure, and eternal. 

The acquisition of ancient learning h an accomplishment, but 

it is one, the importniicf* of w hich no common objector, though 
mounted on bis hobby of utility, can trampU*. dowui or conceal. It 
is an accomplishment, that strengthens as well as adorns. Putting 
theory asiile, look at Knglaml, and the high tone of her national 
mind, for centuries past. Education there is built upon and sup- 
ported by classical learning *‘from turret to foundation stone’’ — 
from the elegant private studies of a cultivated nobility and gen- 
try, to the drudgery of the fifth form at Eton. A (Herman writer 
of no mean note, confinmul his opinions of the importance of 
these studies, from a similar consideration. We ought to judge 
in matters of education,” says Lichtenberg, ‘^rather from ex- 
perience than from mere reasoning. We should inquire u^bat na- 
tion has produced the most active and the greatest men; not in- 
deed the greatest number of compilers and of hook makers, but 
of the most intrepid, the most acute, accomplished, and magnani- 
mous characters? This is very probably the English nation.”* 


* “ Ton fillooii judgos now on tlio boncti in Wostiiiinsfor 1IalI,nro liigh wrang- 
lers and pri/(*mni Ironi tin' two Ibiiversilirs — iioarly om-lialt*«>r the most eiuincnl 
practising lawyers in Kngland, gave a similar proinisf' of Ihoir fame. The primate 
of all England, and tlio tour lirsl in cunseqiionce of tJiu bishoi>s, ail obtained high 
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Should it be objected to this, that there are other causes ope- 
rating upon the hhiglish character, such as the state of society, 
frame of government, and national and individual wealth, we 
are ready to grant the j)ositions; but before vve admit that it 
weakens our argument, we must pray the objector to canvass 
philosophically tlie operation of literature, society, and govern- 
ment, upon each otlu?r, and see for himself whether the in- 
fluence of the first be not at least co-equal and co-ordinate with 
that of the other two. We have in a former ])age endeavoured 
to present some of the many considerations which the state ol 
0111* own country i’lirnishcs in connexion with this topic, but to 
do it justice would require a volume. Tlie state of society be- 
fore and after the revival of letters and tlic invention c»f the 
printing press, allords an illustration to whieli it is suflieient at 
jirescnt merely to allude. Should we he referred to the greatest 
name in Knglish literature as a refutation of our theory, while 
we bow implicitly to the su])remac3’^ of Shakspeare’s genius, we 
notwithstanding take issue upon the fact of his ignorance of the 
learned tongues, at least of the and sa^' with Schlegel, that 

he was a scholar, lie rose infinitely above the pedantry of his 
contemporaries, but there is internal evidence vvhieh every read- 
er of the classics can appreciate, that the associate of Jonson, in 
lliat learned age, was liberally* imbued with polite learning. Ho 
was sufliciently a prodigy, without insisting that he shall be hehl 
an ignorant one. 

IMr. Orimke has offered sev(‘ral passages in the Paradise Host, 
to illustrate, to use his own metaphor, how much injvirj' a mo- 
dern poer deriv's from tlie attempt to ornament the garden of 
modern jioefiy, with tlie slinihboiy, flowcTS, and vines of classic 
literature.^^ H(! seems to have forgotten, that M illon’s subject emi- 
nently needed some familiar ilKIslrallon and Imager^^ to render 
it at all tangible h\* human apprehension, and yet was not sus- 
ceptible of any by which it must not appear degraded. The un- 
known can only he rendered a|)preciahle by tlie known, and of 
the known, that is best adapted to an elevated tlieme, which is 
itself half liid in the ideal, and which, though familiar, has the 
dignity of an ancient and mystic origin, and of poetical associa- 
tion. Milton knew this perfectly, when he ado])ted the Acheron 
and Lethe of the Pagan mythology, and borrowed from the Iliad, 
to weigh the fortunes of the contending angels, the scales of 
Jupiter. The reader of Dante, the only poet whose subject 
approaches that of Milton in majesty and solemnity, will occa- 

iicsuh-mical r( |MjtJition. The Iwo c li.uHM-nors of Miijrlaiid jirecj'dinjr the prcscuf, and 
tJio presojil. ciiicd'Justicc, and his two prrdjccssors, w^on; ctjually distiii^ruishcd, wliiJc 
tho tw'f) Irorit rc»vvs of the oI<l ffoiisc. r>f ( oiiiiikhih were erowded with Ihr first-eiass 
men of the two I 'niversities. Lord laverisKtrs eahinef, w'liich p.'U'ified hhirope and 
subdued Na(M)ieon (hy way of fame and distim-tioii,) w'lus niek-uuiiu;d tiic (*hrisU 
Cliurcli (-’lub.*’ — Lund. Quar. lifv. fw Aufr. Is34. 
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sionally perceive, that the allusions of the latter can but ill be sup- 
plied by the expedients of a vulgar superstition, Dante’s judge, 
instead of a balance or an urn, is ecpiipped with a long tail, by 
means of which he assigns to the soul of each culprit, its place 
in the infernal domain : 

“ (’ijrtiosi con la coda tente voile, 

Qiiantuiiqiie j;radi viiol die jriu hia niossa.”* 

In elegance, vrai semblance^ and every species of poetic proprlcl y, 
how much superior is the metaphor of Dante’s great teacher; 

“ Ncc \cro lisn sine sorte datse, sine jiidicc sedes : 

Qiursilor jMinos nriiani inovel; illi; sik^nfiini, 

(^meiliiijiKiiic voeal, vitasqiie, el criniina diseit.”t 

Epic machinery is not so readily manufactured as some writers 
would seem to imagine. Spenser, with a subject which opened 
to him the whole field of romance, and which an Italian y)Oct 
would have immortalized, has fewer English readers than Alil- 
ton. ][e would actually have come nearer the heart, even of 
*our own time, had he adopted the Grecian mythology, than he 
has with Ids cumbrous allegorical personifications. So witli Vol- 
taire. The truth is, the theory of the epic lias, since the time of 
Milton, undergone a revolution, or rather epic poetry has become 
essentially dramatic. That |)oet, it is true, had no need to use the 
machinery of the ancients, Init he deemed it legitimate to consider 
their belief, and the personifications of their faith, in the light of 
realities, so far as description and allusion were concerned — as to 
machinery, properly so called, he needed none, since his actors 
and events were all essentially supernatural. The Hindu or 
Scandinavian mythologies, which Mr. Griinke recommends, are 
equally foreign to probability with the classic, and lack, besides, 
its ideality, and the familiarity of its associations. Nothing, 
therefore, can be gained by the substitution. The age of steam- 
boals, we fear, must give up the epic — hajipy, in fact, if it can 
retain any cviilcnce of the poetic temperament. Aside from the 
limited (lilfusion of truth, and connected with it, the reason why 
heroic poetry succeeded among the ancients, was the credence 
given by the mass of readers or hearers, to the preternatural in- 
tervention of divine personages. This is particularly true of the 
Iliad, which was received in a rude stage of society, where the 
imagination was more dcvelopeil than the judgment, upon very 
different grounds from those on which it is now ajiplaiuled. Nor 
was the representation of a personal interposition, by Mars or 
Neptune, in the wars of Troy, more to be doubted, by an ancient 
(jreek, than the doctrine of a general superintending Providence 
by a modern Christian. Those productions of recent times, there- 
fore, which, in their effect, have most resembled the earliest epic. 


♦ IiiUtiio, t^nito 5 . 
t /Knfiil. vi. 431. 
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are the metrical romances of chivalry. Like the Homeric poems, 
they were recited in a warlike and nnenitivated ago ; like them, 
they were, even in their most extravagant incidents, received with 
imdouhting faith by all save the religious order and the very small 
number of educatecl laymen ; and like them, they recounted heroic 
exploits and perilous adventures, jcflected frecpiently by the aid ot 
a superior order of beings. The Italian poets early saw that here 
was the germ of the modern epic, and cxrjuisitely did they turn 
their sagacity to account. iJut the fairy-faith had vanished from 
the Italian republics, if indeed it had ever obtained there, with 
the introduction of ancient learning. Still it haunted the hearts, if 
not the minds of men, and on the Rhine, and in the remoter 
and more sylvan districts of Kngland, it may still be traced, in 
some lingering legend or old suj)erstition. It would furnish, per- 
haps, the best machinery (though the experiment would be a 
bold one) of which the epic is now susceptible' — that is, it wouhl 
touch and interest more that great class of readers who have 
taken the j)lacc of the listeners of the age of Homer and the 
Trouveres. Pope’s Rosicrucian agents, (though ills ])oem is 
only mock-heroic,) are of the sanui lineage ; and \Vieland\s ex- 
quisite and successful version of Huon of lh)urdeaux, so advan- 
tageously known to us through Mr. Sotheby’s translation, shows 
how readily the public mind has, within a few yc'ars, yitdd(‘d to 
those old and familiar inllmuices, thitherto k(‘pt alive, in no small 
degree, in the bosom of the reader of J'higlish, by Shakspeare, 
and by Milton hims(3lf, though less ])opnlariy, in Coniiis. 

We say again, in reference to tin' classical allusions of th(^ 
Paradise Lost, that w(3 yit^ld no tittle of them. 'Fhe poem al)oimds 
with them, it is true, and so it abounds with h'arned reference 
to all the sources of knowledge then ()j)en to tin; scholar- — to the 
traditions of Assyrian and Persfan greatness, the mysteries of 
Egypt, the unhallowed idolatry of the Oanaanites (a less (’legant 
mythology certainly than that of (Ireece), the. sunny fables of 
the Italian poets, and the orgies of nortlun-n superstition. 'Phey 
are the points where the cultivated reader nists, afU'r the fatigiu’! 
and tension of the mind, as upon something earthly, after Ids 
flight upward through unfamiliar regions ; as om; who lias strug- 
gled with wild or fearful dreams, welcomes, on awakening, some 
object or reflection, vvhich brings his housrdiold recollections 
hack again. It is by looking through the eyes of the heart that 
the Intellect best familiarizes itself with the distant and obscure 

in literature, by connecting the subject with old associations, and 
linking it to those immortal creations of the mind, which have 
survived through so many ages, and which no age will ^‘willingly 
let die.’’ Our remarks on this point have been confined to Mil- 
ton, as the extreme instance, and because he was selected by Mr. 
Grimke, but they are applicable, mutatis miUandiSy to other 
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poets, though we certainly do not mean to extend them to mo- 
dern pastorals with classic decorations — a fair object of satire, we 
had almost said of utter detestation. 

Learning cannot operate in favour of the few, without redound- 
ing to the benefit of the many. All the arts of peace improve 
beneath its influence. Industry revives and flourishes as it leads 
the way to new wants. The general mind advances, as the means 
of enjoyment are thus placed within the reach of all. The con- 
venient succeeds the rude, and men begin to look beyond mere 
usefulness for the beautiful. The material creation in all its na- 
tural and artificial forms, is pervaded with a portion of that spirit, 
which clothes the ruins of anlicpiity with magic, even in their 
sad and mournful decay. The principles of taste are invoked 
to adorn and refine the architecture and amusements of the 
nation. The theatre takes the place of the resorts of dissolute 
riot, and gradually becomes a school where the people may 
be instructed through the car, in the harmony and force of their 
language, and familiarized through the eye with the picluresquc 
and graceful in costume, and the appropriate in decoration. The 
public mind is occasionally withdrawn from that which in a free 
government must greatly engross it, the exacerbating collisions 
of politics, and the angles of the national character arc rounded, 
not by the corroding file of a rival or an enemy, hut by the gene- 
rous appliances derived from the contemplation of the polite arts. 
A love of those arts, and of the learning which ])roduceil and fos- 
ters them succeeds, as connected with national grandeur and in- 
dividual liappiness, and their profes'^ors and disciples arc recog- 
nised and honoured as jniljlic benefactors, even in the tumult of 
civil war or foreign invasion. 

“ 3'lic trnsit Kiiiatliiaii f’on»rRTor hid spare. 

'riic house ol* Piiid.irus, u lii'ii h supli’ and toWiT 
Weill to the irrouiid; and llie n'p« atfd air 
or sad Klretra’s poet, had llie powi r 
'I'o save 1.hc Atlieiiiaii walls iVoiii ruin hare/’ 

And finally, the great moral truth to which all modern legisla- 
tion tends, is impressed upon mankind, that with the progress of 
knowledge is identilied their future security against the etlbrts of 
low art or desolating power. This may be called a dream — if it 
is hut a dream, we hold our national existence by a frail and fee- 
ble tenure. 

The acijuisition of ancient learning is an accomplishment, but 
not an accomplishment merely. The secular records of the old 
universe are wrappe.d up in the moods and tenses of those teem- 
ing volumes. Not a word, not a letter hut is prolilahle for in- 
struction — not a line hut may mark an ovenl. 'flte restoration 
of a crooked characler ’ almost fixed the hirth-[)lace of Homer — 


• 'riie /Fiolir Difrainina. 
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the Greek Olympiads saved the chronology of the world. To 
five verses of a Roman tragedian* wc may be indebted tor the 
hemisphere we inhabit — to as many lines of a Roman historian, t 
we must look for the first notice of the existence of our ancestors. 
Thither or to kindred sources must be traced all the early an- 
nals of those countries, which now fill the world with their 
names — Germany, Gaul, Spain, and the nations of the east, once 
the barbarous provinces of that mighty people whose blood runs 
in the veins of tiic wliole earth, as their language has intermin- 
gled its syllables of conquest with the vocabularies of the globe. 

We do not apprehend for America what has been, perhaps with 
some justice, a subject of complaint in Kngland, any evil from 
overstrained attention to the mere mechanical portions of a classic- 
al education. The mischief with us is of a contrary character. 
School-boys have not enough to do with rudiments to facilitate 
their subsequent progress. They arc expected to feel before they 
are taught to understand. They arc forced round the cinde of 
liberal study within too short a period, and during too tender an 
age. What should be a taste is a mere task. They thumb the 
iThicid into dog’s-ears, when they should be scratching their Pris- 
cian, and their reminiscences of the most delicate, original, and 
philosophical of the Roman poets, lead them only to the Horace 
whom they hated so.^^ Considering the number of students yearly 
graduated by our fifty colleges, the instances of accurate and com- 
prehensive scholarship, or of learned study performed in after 
life, are surprisingly few — though the surprise is much qualified 
when we consider the peculiarity of our institutions, and our de- 
fective system of instruction. Books enough are read, if they were 
properly read, to do all that can be done by boys at a public semi- 
nary. Wc believe that there is not so much difference in the 
quantity of matter gone over, between the English schools and 
our own, as is generally supposed. 


* “ vctiioiit. uiiuis 

Srciila scris, qiiihus Orfiuiiw 
Vincula rrrmii laxcl, cl ingens 
tclliis, TipIiyHijUc iio\<is 
Dctc^at orhes: iwc. sit terris ultima Tlmlo.” 

Smcc. in Art. /, Yrra. .'17-1. 

t “ Kx his ojnriibtis,” Tsfiys ( ^n\sar, liavinw- monlinncd the j[rco;rraphical situation 
•d’ thf; island, and the divisions of its inhabitants,; “ lonc-i! sunt hninanissinii (pii 
(.’iintinin incolunt: qua* rcjrio cst iiiaritinia oiniiis; niulturn a<ialli» :i ditl»Tunt 

rorisu' tudinc. Inh rijjrcs )ilcrir|iif; friimcrita non s(Tunt, sed lactc cl oarnc vivnnt; 
fK Ilihusfjiif; sunt vestiti: Oiiincs \cro sc llritanni vilni infifuiirif^ «jijod camilcuni cl*, 
ticit colon rii. Atfjuc hoc liorridiorc sunt in puirna ads|»c<*tu : ()aj)ill(Mpj(^ sunt prf)- 
rnisso; at(juc oriini parte eorporis rasa printer napnt, ct iaiirinn supi riiis. l^xorcs lia- 
bciit dciii duodcriiquo inter sc comniuncs, ct riiaxiinc fralrcs rum Irntrihus parontes- 
que cum lihcris: sed, si rpii siint (;x his nati, eorum hahcutiir liheri quo priniutn Vir- 
go qiijcfpic (Jeducta cst.” (Do hell, tiall. V. 14.) \ picture which, (disjrijstinj^ ns if. 
ifl both in it-- moral and jdiysical aspect,; conveys no mean lesson to the curious 
speculator. 
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A boy in America is generally placed at college at fourteen, 
ready, as is presumed, to enter upon the reading of the easier 
Latin and Greek authors — Livy and Homer, for instance. To 
these he is supposed to devote one-third of the time appropriated 
by the college rules to study. The remaining two-thirds are oc- 
cupied, not in kitidred pursuits,* but in mathematics, and some 
third branch, perha|)s modern geography. He has no private 
tutor to direct his studies, hut forms one of a class of twenty or 
thirty, as the case may be, with whom he has no necessary com- 
munication, except that they meet for recitation at a stated hour 
once a day, in each branch of study. The tutor appears, and if 
the grammatical construction of the author in hand be correct, 
‘^verbum verbo reddens,’’ he opens not his mouth. He comes 
to henr, not to teach, and having dragged round the circle of 
monotonous voices from A to Z, until he himself becofues 
as insensible of tlic beauties of his class-hook as his pupils, he 
gives the signal, and liis thirty boys rush to the light of day, 
wise in flic words of Homer or Sallust, hut quite ignorant of their 
spirit and characteristics. t We appeal to those whose cxj)e- 
riciice can promj)! them, if this is not a fair representation of the 
routine of college recitations in the classics. Knough is seldom 
done, (whether the fault lie with the tutor or the rules under 
which he acts, it matters little), to aid the intellectual or imagi- 
native part of tlie exercise. As it is folly, so far as the poetry of 
the author is concerned, U) set a young school boy to translate 
A'irgiljSO is it folly, having placed Horace in the hands of a col- 
legian, not to teach him what Horace means. Each recitation 
should be accompanied with something l)y way of lecture to ojien 
lh(i lieaiilies of the author — to explain jioinls of geograpliy, chro- 
nology, and mythology, J and particularly to ti*ace the exquisite 
appositeness of cla'^sic ctrstoms — the connexion of the real with 
liio ideal, wliich so entirely distinguished the ancient manners, 
particularly of the (i reeks, from those of the moderns — a branch 
of learning, by the way, in which all our systems of antiquities 
are deficient. The pu|)il stands up with his dry translation, va- 
riegated only by his gleanings from the notes, (which themselves 
sometimes want explanation), in Usuin Dtdphini.” Generally 
He is satisfied with this skeleton mode of complying with the re- 
quisitions of his leacliers ; Init if he is a hoy of any fancy, Ire will 
sometimes warm up in s])itc of all disadvantages, anil feeling 
something of the soul of his author, give a free, spirited, and 


* Tlio sindy of Unman Aiiticpiif ics is in soiiio instanrrs only to a wry 

liinitccl oxtent, niul for a v« ry sliorl pcTioii. 

t Altii'ri’s a<T<»iiiit t»f liis tdiicaiioii in tin* A«‘a<toniy jwkI I’nivt'rsily ofl'urin, 
tf)r a |)i('tun' of tin- rUV-i-fs oriliiN .sort of instnn-tioii. ( {iitithnio raphi^. - - It is at oiit-e 
iHiiXMilaitio and ridimlous. 

t \Vc inv happy in llic saindioii of l>r. Jiiidlow to this opiiiioii.-~.4i/f/rr.<.v, p. Id. 
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poetic version of a beautiful passajj^c, vvliich is immediately and 
charitably considered as ‘‘cribbed’^ from a translation, and the 
offender marked accord ing;ly. We speak with the experience 
gained from our own Alma Mater, not the least distinguished in 
America, when we say that few even of the most accurate read- 
ers — those who bear off the college honours — get beyond the 
surface of the classics, or seem at all aware of the mighty ashes 
over which they so recklessly tread. Nor is it possible that 
they should be ; for aside from the heavy and tor|)id system ot 
recitation, upon which we liave aln'ady animailvc^rted, their 
time is so subdivided by a variety of pursuits, tliat they can but 
touch Uj)oii any thing. How is it possi[)le for a boy properly to 
investigate a long exercise in a dillicnlt classic,, when his att(m- 
tion has b(icn wearied by an abstruse demonstration, or da//leil 
by a brilliant cxjicriment, and that too at a period of life when 
the faculties are immature, and the constitution \inforined. Out 
of a professoi’s cliair there is scarcely a scholar, properly so 
called, in Amc'rica ; and we very inuc.b ipieslion, if in that elevat- 
ed situation there arc many persons who have so cultivated the 
essence and spirit of Oreece and Rome, that they could, on any 
emergency, furnish a copy of J^atin verses ecpial to one of the 
Oxford prize poems, or the elegant trifles of soiruj of tlu^ Jlritish 
magazines, to say iiotliing of the higher flights of Fiac'astoro or 
Johannes Secundus. We know well the demands of parents, and 
how too manv of them judge of e<hicalion as gluttons do of 
feasts, not by the capacity to imbibe and dig(‘st, hut by the num- 
ber and quantity of dishes to slimidate ratlicr than satisfy the 
appetite. It would be vastly better for their sons, and (iertainly 
less unjust towards tlieir ttiachers, that they should he taught the 
elements of their mother longue and tlie arts of j)ra<*tical life at 
home, than thus to run after the shadow of lilxu'al leandiig. 'riic 
bowls of the muses (Apuleius said it* before Popi.*) shouhl be 
drained, or harl better not be tasted. 

It may be easier to suggest these evils than to remedy them, 
but we do anew submit, with all propiT freedom, that hoys should 
be classified otherwise Ilian chronologically — that some, effort 
should be made to discover latent propcnsiliiis and peculiar apti- 
tudes, and that wliejii found they should he fostered and en- 
couraged by an apjjropriate cour.se of instruction and reading. It 
is the experience of every day, and the testimony of almost every 
individual, that j)redispositiuns and ilisgusts do exist, and con- 
stantly colour and bias the pursuits of life. Without vouching 
Ovid and Correggio, lest the extreme temperament of a poet and 
a painter may be held an unfair example, look at llayh?. The 
most accomplished critic of his time could never demonstrate a 
proposition of Kuclid. He says it himself. (lihhon, whosti name; 
is his eulogy as a most comprehensive linguist, absolutely hated 
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Ihc oxacl scionres, and ^avn them over in despair. So did Fu- 
seli, U'cnan of most orij^inal Ihoiijrli distorted ji;enius, and so (to 
swell the list no farther) di<i Jforare Walpole, of wliosc Nugie 
we have recently had a new relish, and who, with scarcely an 
exception, is the most (hdi^htful of English letter-writers.* What 
martyrdom to such minds to he cooped up within a right-angled 
triangle or an oblate spheroid ! Vet such has been the fate, aiul 
is at this moment the fate, of many a youth, who.se heart is dried 
up within him amidst pursuits he cannot appreciate or endure. 
We care not for the sounte or origin of these tendenci(;s, nor do 
we wish their variety h) reduced b}’ thrusting the children of 
the country into huge j)ublic .seminaries as soon as they can speak, 
according to a recent scheme. It is sutlicient for us that they 
exist, htmeficially as w(i believe, whether deriverl from the nur- 
sery, th(! villagj^ school, tin; scein'ry amidst which wi; are horn, 
or the peculiar qualities of the fjanmtal miinl. It is the part of 
^)hilosophiral training to guidi; and direct; not to chill, obstruct, 
or lu'grect them. 

Tlie feasibility and propriety of ada])ling the studic^s to the in- 
tlividual — of (Milting tlu' c.oat to tlie ])erson insn;ad ot stuffing the 
])ers()n into the coat — being grant(;d, we r(‘pcai our impressions, 
that ('ach n'citation in the classics should be accompanied by a 
semi-Icclure, explanatory, not of tin* nnua; aiiatmny, but of the 
spirit of the author; and that works should be read in connexion, 
illustrative of his aims and systcuns, as well as of the localities of 
his sccMU’s, jiiid their true chronology. Hoys iuwmm* will glean 
this inlhrmalion from the old scholiast, or all tin* Scaligers and 
Heiitleys who liave siicceedcMl him. 'Tin* Dacier I lorace. sneered 
at, as it is, as the work of a woman, j)resents that author, j)ar- 
ticularly the jiortion at ti!>t least appreciated, his Lyrics, to the 
young sludcnl, in n(*w and heantifni attitudes, and excites an af- 
fection for the j)oet commensurate with tin; pleasure derived from 
his perusal. No hoy should touch tlie (Ireek tragedians with- 
out reading Schh'gid — a writer now easily accessible — who has 
brought out with the most profound critical philosophy the true 
]>rincipl(\s of their art, and discriminated witii surprising grace 
and jiower their various characteristics and exctdleni'ics. M it ford, 
with an alli'cted <M’lh()graj)hy, and (wen greater ilefectsof a ditfer- 
(.Mit ord(M’, would imicii enhanc(‘ the inleri'St and facilitate tin' acqui- 
sition of lh(* (Ireciari orators and historians, entering as he doe.s 
into the polities of the eoinmunilies to which they belonged with 


^ 'J’ln* tiiin mI' D’ \!i’iiiln rl, on !lii> otlu r li.uiJ, l•'r llu' I’xiu’t si'ifnres, was 

sf) j^rcat, ih.il i| nx rrcaiiw all IIh* ellorls t)f‘ In'! oarlv Ir.n’Iii'rs, -md iinpcIK'd Jiini, 
ovt'n aiti'r he (‘onniK'ni'i'd tin- stinlv ofa proll'^.^ion, to hark oiu' by oiu* tlie ina- 
tlicnialiral iionks wliirli h<- Incl intriisU’d to u frii'iid, ihr lluj vltv purpose of placing 
Inmsi'lf iK'yond the tcin])lutiou to uw thorn. 
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the fervour of an ardent mind excited by a lofty subject.^ It 
would be easy to follow tliis subject farther, but we are only sug- 
gesting a topic, not writing a treatise. It is a knowledge of clas- 
sical literature, founded on an acquaintance with its incalculable 
importance, and a perception of its genial beauties, which wo 
would inculcate — a love oi that Kgerian sjiirit which meets the 
scholar in his silent chamber, and like the nymph of Numa, not 
only glads him with her ])resence, but inspires him with those 
counsels which ennoble and enrich him. 

Mr. Grimke has spoken of translations, as being fully ade- 
quate to convey to the student all the necessary knowledge to 
be found in the works of the ancients. Considered as a sub- 
stitute for the originals, they certainly communicate a knowledge 
of facts; and if facts were all wc wanted, they might be deemed 
suflicient. But unless our ]>revious argument has been lament- 
ably deficient, a simple barren knowledge of events furnishes 
but a small portion of the inducements to the study of the clas- 
sics. Even were it a mere question of time, if the ancients are 
worth reading at all they will repay their acquisition in the origi- 
nal. Euclid may perhaps be read in English as well as in his ow n 
language, but wc do not now remember another author of either 
Greece or Home of wliom we can say the same, not even except- 
ing Vitruvius or Columella. The truth is, that translation is prin- 
cipally valued by judicious critics, not as supplying the place of 
originals, but as enriching the language of the translator with 
new combinations, and its poetry with a vast accession of images. 
Our principal and popular version of Homer is a remarkable il- 
lustration of this position in both its branches, wdiich, by the 
way, is more and more applicable the farther wc get from the 
simplest style of narration. An English Herodotus may be to- 
lerable, but an English Euripides is impossible. “ A very pretty 
poem, yours, Mr. Bopc,’\said Bentley, “but you must not call 
it Homer;’’ and Dennis varied the sarcasm, though he e(|ually 
adhered to the truth, when he said that it was “ well called 
Pope’s Homer, for it was nothing like Homer’s Homer.” Vet 
while it is hardly a translation, it is the best translated poem 
in the universe, though we know not whether it has done more 
good by attracting readers to the original, or more harm by 
sending them away from it, disappointed with its stern majesty 
when compared with the exuberant elllorescence of the copy. 
The words of an author are the embodied substance, not the 
mere echo of his thoughts. They are as much a part of his com- 
position as the ideas they represent. The. best authors are therefore 


fljr is it /roiri tM*iri<r iHinmiry, jil. soiiif of our i list i tut ions, that thu 

slud' iit sliould ^rf, out ol*his t.rxt l>ook, that tiu; doors ol* thr colli.^ro library are ue- 
tuuily luirred a^aiiist him for two years aAer he is matriculated. 
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the least translatable. Think of packing down the subtle and 
volatile essences *)f the Midsummer Night’s Dream into strutting 
French rhymes, or clogging the wings of Ariel with heroics. 
The coj)y would be as unlike the original as are the fairies of 
Shakspeare to those personages who form the machinery of the 
Contes dcs Ffes of Perrault or Madame Murat.* A French fairy 
haunts drawing rooms — an English one — 

“on 1h(; innrjrnit of tlic sea 

Dances her rijiirkis to the whistling wind." 

'fhey are not correlative. No Frenchman, therefore, can under- 
stand Puck and 'ritania any more than an Englishman can at all 
comprehend, that grotes^jue assen) bingo to which 

Mephistoplicles introrluces Faust on the Brocken — to a (icrman, 
no doubt, a very natural soh'ce. Who can translate Aristoplianes? 
The meaning slips through the fingers at every turn. It is im- 
jialpability itself. Every word is a word and something more — 
Jt is a word with an allusion, and frecpiently witli an illusion too. 
The (h'amaiis ])ersonw. are not persons, but personifications. 
AHMOX can scarce make an entrance or an exit without an ex- 
planatory note, and the English reader wanders distractedly 
through a wilderness of commentaries. diHicullies can be 

appreciated in a greater or less degree by every one who ever 
took bis pen in band to translate from a foreign language, and arc 
too obvious and have been too frequently mentioned to be dwelt 
upon at length in this place. They, however, show the imprac- 
ticability of transferring the literature of one tongue into another, 
and how much the objections to the atteni|)t are augmented, where, 
as in the case of a dead language, new materials of thought and 
new forms of sociel}' hav'e changed the whole current of expres- 
sion. Some translators have accordingly aimed merely at the 
.s])irit of their author, and written as they suj)poscd he would 
have written in their own language. They have made a version 
or paraphrase, not a translation, and given us themselves, rather 
Ih ill their original. Others have sacrificeil every thing to strict 
literal interpretation, forgetting that an ancient or foreign writer, 


* T'iVru .IS wv writt', \vt’ ti.iw ?iu l willi tli<' fMlowiiiir contiriii.-itum of (Hir illns- 
ii'iiticiu in till* |)uiili(' }>rints. 

“ T/ir Tunptiit tlrnnintiml at l*aris . — Tlir rrmcli ilrminiti/«’<l Sli:ik>|x ari^'s 
tlilluMiIl :i]i<l m^^t^'^i<lns pl.-iy nf tlic 'I’niijM's! into a ballet llir tlie Cir.imi DjM’*'* ^*f 
r.'iris, willi all tin’ ina<,nnfi«aMil siTiiio illusions ibr whielitliat eie.il l/u.ifiris s(i 
ct'lrbralt'd aiul unriv;il<’(l. Unt, as usual, tin y liavf taken tin- lib* rfy of' inakiujr 
{Treat iillcraliiins. (’abl>aii, inissl»a|M'u ami jrro>s a tliin*; a*; In- i<, niadi , never- 
theless, ipiite a </<//n/»/, stoopiniT down to piek up Miranda's miitirhoiiy \.e. Oberon, 
her protector, the etlien-al fairy, wears boots and panluloons, and rliyines to her in 
coarse dojrirrels, aOer this iashi<in: 

Vouk*/-\ous des hijou.V, 

I'n eaehemire’ 

Voiile/.-vous nil ejMUix’ — 

Jo voua vois riro." 
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thus deprived of all his pr(Miliar appliances, j)rcsc!its to the reader 
hut the mere imnmny of himself, j)rescrvcd as to lorm indeed, 
hut cold, colourless, spiritless, dead."^ Wc need not dwell n|)on 
the inconveniences of each of these systems, nor of that whicli lit3S 
between them, anrl which, as usual, partakes of tlic evils of both 
without the advanta«;es of either. If any one doul)ts their in- 
adequacy to accomplish the objects of perfect translation, let him 
read Ariosto in tlie exiiherant freedom of the orijrinal, and after- 
wards, if he can, see him tricked out in the naunlino; raj^s ol 
Hoole, or bandaged and almost fettered by Stewart iiose. 

After all, there is no st’cond or short way to a knowledge ol 
the ancients. He who would he arf|uaiiiteil with them must study 
them faithfully, eariu'stly, long, anri h(3 will find with Jsnnius 
that with every new tongue lu! will ae(juire a fiewsoul; with tl)C 
Emperor Charles V., tliat, knowing four languages, he will he 
crjual to four men, for i)y so nuich will he have incn* ** ased his ca- 
pacity to enjoy and to discern. How eoniracled and mistaken 
then, must he their j)oliey, who would limit tlie aetjuishions ot 
their children and their countrymen to tlu'ir own or to a lew 
modern dialects, forgetting or negltading the common parents ot 
them all, condemning tlieir venerable symbols to oblivion, and 
Imldingthem but as tiie playthings of infancy — the steps by which 
childhood climl)s into knowle<lg(i, the accurate and lifelong study 
of which is the idle vision of some dreamy scholar. It is not 
for us, in this old age of the earth, fencerl in with nothing but 
our own virtue, out olf from evTry thing that has hitherto heen 
deemed conservative in the polity ol groat nations, trying for the 
last time that gr’cat experiment, whicli, to attempt, has iiilherlo 
been to fail in, to throw chart or compass upon the waters, re- 
solved, fool hardily, to sail with the guidance only of our own 
cagic-eyc, and llie strength of our good right hand. 'I'hc earth is 
in commotion. The shifting scene of the political drama presents 
daily new and yet newer combinations. The (dements of changci^ 
are abroad, worliing silently sometimes, always potently, t'acii his 
proper message. Are we hcyoiul or above* th(*ir inllueiice? Who 
believes or imagines it, wlio lias watclied the working of events 
for the last six years? 

“ ('iim jriiu scMi'niniifniiii Ijircravit Kl;iviii:s 
tatiiiiiis, rrv/ro srr\i\il. Koina N« roiii.” 


* Wlio, Cor inst.’iurc, would rcro^)iis«‘ flu* iir.’intifiil simile ol* ( ’aliillus, in tin; ^o^ 
lowing verses of Uen .fonson' Vet tin* \i‘rsioii i.s pcTft elly literal, 

** litxtk how a flower that close in e|i»M > grows, 

Hid iVoni rude cattle, liniis<-d l»y no plows, 

Which |,he jiir doth strike, sun stn iigfheii, showers shoot Jiigh«T, 

It many youths and many maids doire; 

U’he same when eropf. hy cruel hands i*^ wither’d. 

No yr>iif)js at all no maidens have desired; 

So a virgin,” — Manquf of Truth and Ojinnion. 
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Within that time, four European kingdoms have been revolu- 
tionized by arms, and a fifth by opinion. As yet, even as to them, 
tlie battle is but begun — for llie rest the arms arc forging. We 
too, have had our jirogrcss towards the future. Wliat was deemed 
settled, has been found insecure; what certain, vague; what stead- 
fast, unstable. Apprehensions have increased to alarms, and 
dreaded dangers to present and palpable evils, (i ranted power, 
according to its old and invariable law, has begotten powers for- 
bidden, and success, in the eyes of the many, has justified means. 
Public virtue has found a strong and vigilant enemy in private 
interest, and innocence lias proved no match for calumny. We 
liave discovered, moreover, that however diflicult it may be to 
obtain power, it is not very hard to keep it, and that otlier means 
may be found whereby to array the many against the few beside 
the ‘‘graves annona*,’* or a distinction of seats at the theatre. In 
sliort we have found, what thirty years ago we learned to suspect, 
J.hat it is in the. powi'.r of lliose chances, with which it pleases 
Providence to liatile Imman sagacity, to overturn or retard man’s 
fairest and most hopeful schemes of improvinnent, and almost to 
clieck forever the contest between his high and proud volition, 
and his overwlielming destiny. 

'i’o the progress of error, where the min<l and will arc free, 
there is but one antidoUi, and that is knowledge — political, moral, 
religious, universal. None so liigh that it may not he available — 
mme so mean that it will not be necessary. "‘The little catechism 
of the rights of man is soon learn(‘(L’’ says an eloquent philoso- 
j)hcr, hot not. .so soon that earners load of commentaries with 
which thi^ pursuits and the jiassioiis ot hieii elucululed or 
enenmhered it. He who loves his country, then, and in a more 
selfish view, he wlio lovirs himself, will he cautious how lie ob- 
scures a single source of light, or obstructs oik! avenue to truth, 
'riiere was a tiim? when the very axioms wliich to us are written 
in sunbeams, wore hut the dreams of philosophy, 'fhere was an- 
other, when, dimmed and obscured, they could be read only by 
the light of a battle-lire, or were cherished in the remote recesses 
of mountains and deserts. Immortal as they are, that time may 
return. The extreme of untaught and intemperate liberty, is but 
a step from anarchy. The madman hurls his torch on liigh, and 
deems himself a sage with a lantern. He hut consumes whore 
he would enlighten. To those who would slay his hand, who, 
while wc arc yet a provsperous and united nation, would secure 
their own happiness, and fortify their countrymiMi in the princi- 
ples of .safe, rational, and intelligent freedom, we eominend once 
more the cause of liberal learning. 

“ Iloi' opus, lifir stiidiniii pjirvi prop’n’ujus ft aiupli, 

Si pairin' volunius, si nobis \ivfri; (‘ari.” 
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Art. II.— poems OF LAMARTINE. 

1. — (liuvres iV Alphonse de Lamartme, IJrnxelles: 1830, 

2. — Harmonies PoHiqaes ct Rclip^ieuses, par A. i>b Lamar- 
tine. BriixelJes: 1830. 

That the changes which have taken place of late years in 
French poetry may he attributed in a great measure to the in- 
fluence of the popular song writers, we conceive it reasonable to 
suppose. Much is doubtless owing to the progressive advance- 
ment of human intellect, in which w^c of the present generation 
are pleased to fancy ourselves elevated to an enviable superiority 
above our less fortunate ancestors; but since more indisputable 
and definite causes may be looked to for the explanation of the 
tact, it is but just to refer it to them. In glancing at the career 
of Beranger, we need no argument to convince us of th‘c sway 
over the popular mind enjoyed by the gifted diansonnlcr ; or 
of the license with which it was exercised. Unbiassed, perhaps, 
by the prejudices in favour of the ancicn rfi^imej which would 
have hampered the ctforts of less daring spirits, or attempts in the 
more elevated departments of poetry, anil secure in his influence 
over a portion of the community standing less in awe tlian the 
higher classes of established rules, the song writer indulged in a 
freedom at first unresisted, by reason of the limited range of its 
effects: the extension of those effects becoming no suliject of 
alarm till the mischief, if so it might be called, was already 
done. By the subtle influence of persuasive novelty, by an ex- 
hibition of the beauties of liberty in a garb attractive as new, the 
affections of the people were gradually weaned from former 
opinions; and though the ancient models of art continued to 
frown as before in sculptured majesty upon the daring innova- 
tions perpetrated at their very feet, the statues were stripped of 
divinity, and worshipped no longer with tlic adoration of fear. 

It can be no subject of wonder that the newly won exemption 
from restraint procured by these active combatants in the cause 
of liberty, should sometimes degenerate into the Jicentiousness 
w^hich too often follows success. The triumph was signal, and 
the demonstrations of joy in consequence, lawless. The perse- 
cutions to which Berangcr was subjected from the government, 
in consequence of his reckless effusions, setting at defiance po- 
litical and moral restrictions, attest the abuse of this freedom. 
To give a new and more lofty direction to the genius of French 
poetry, there needed some poet to arise, elevated by genius above 
his contemporaries, and gifted with that true inspiration whicfi 
seeks themes in all that is pure and high and beautiful in nature, 
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investing common objects with its own purity and loveliness. 
Such a one is the individual whose productions form the sub- 
ject of our present article. 

The poetry of Lamartine differs from that of llie rest of his 
countrymen in many respects, 'fhe points of contrast between 
him and llerangcr are striking; and we have often heard the 
genius of tlie two p(K;ts compared, though not altogether with 
justice when the palm of superiority has been awarded to the 
gay chansonnier^ on account of the greater fancied utility of his 
productions. If whatever tends to elevate the imagination and 
correct the heart be pre eminently useful, then is Lamartine 
especially entitled to the praise, such being tlic scope and the 
tendency of every thing he has written. We must notice one 
remarkable and characteristic difference between him and his 
great contemporary. In the works of Ii6ranger, we forget the 
author, who seems frequently to forget himself in his stirring 
themes. This is more particularly the case in his loftier political 
(Tiles, and in those effusions of pensive t(Muleriicss which describe 
so touchingly scenes of distress witnessed or conceived by the 
bard, (kirried away by enthusiasm in Xha subject awakened by 
the most glowing language, we see or hear nothing of the writer 
himself. Hut the cntluisiasm we feel in the po.uns of Lamartine 
has a source lejss external. The heart, the living heart of the 
poet is laid open to us; fraught with its wtnm feelings, its bril- 
liant and ferviil fancies, its treasures of rich ami deep thought. 
The same spirit constantly exhibits itself, uiuhu' evei y ditl’erent 
form; we trace the same leading feature's in every ])icture, 
whether gorgeous or gloomy, adorned or undisguised. Nor is 
the likeness productive of monotony ; ihoy arc iealiires on which 
we love to gaze, and the spirit is one to whose sweet and solemn 
promptings we can never be weary of listening. It elevates us 
to the sublimcr realities, perceived and appreciated only by those 
to whom some portion of the same influence has been imj):irted. 
Jjamartinc has drawn largely upon nature for his stores of image- 
ry, and from the ahniulance she offers lias si'lecled with a grace- 
ful and discriminating hand. With the tumults ami passions 
of men he has little to do; the home of his muse is in tlio mag- 
nificence of woods and river.s and mountains, where she com- 
munes with ideal beings, and revels in a world of her own crea- 
tion. To him every object in the natural, hears its j*c]ati»)n to 
some sentiment in the moral world ; thus he truly finds tongues 
in trees,” and, to employ oncof hi.s own most appropriate figures, 
sees in “the dewdrop twiulding from a leaf, a heaven rcllected, 
as vast, as pure, as in the wide ocean in his fullnes.s of azure!” 

We proceed to examine the poems before us in detail. The 
author has given the nam(\s of Poetical JVleditation.s to about fifty- 
six poems, which seem each to have been inspired by some pass- 
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ing event, or to be Ibe oflspriug of bis own minil under the in- 
fluence of temporary feeling. The longest poem in this collection 
is Le dernier chant dn Pilerinage d!* Harold ; which, being 
designed as a sort ofscfjnel to the work of Lord Byron, ^Inscribes 
the last events in the life of the noble wanderer. Inasmuch as 
French poetry would not admit tim adoption of a verse analogous 
to the Spenserian .stanza, in which Childe Harold is written, this 
‘‘fifth canto’’ is composed in irregular stanzas, where the sense 
and not the number of lines indicates the pause. La mart de 
Socrate^ and Chant du Sacre, are the remaining two pieces of 
considerable lengfli. 

The first peculiarity that strikes us in these, and indeed in all 
the poems of Lamartine, is his jiowerof conveying graphic images 
to the mind. Each line, almost each word, is a picture. The 
scenes he paints almost live before our eyes ; in a few words, brief 
and forcible, he expresses vividly what others would have taken 
pages to describe, 'riierc is scarcely a scntmice. which would not 
serve as a text for eloquent discussion; the ideas suggesicd by a 
single phrase, could be readily expanded into a poem. This con- 
centration we cannot helj) regarding as the test of poetry ; he who 
is rich in the treasures of true genius, will study not to amplify, 
but to condense. The power of description belonging to our au- 
thorj is displayed in all his poems, but particularly in those in 
which he paints some jiortion of natural scimery endeared by 
youthful recollections. Of lliis kind arc Mi/fy^ on la terre na~ 
tale^ Le Lac^ and numerous others. Pohie, on Paysa<^c, dans 
le Golfe de GhieSj has much beauty of description. We have 
marked for quotation some parts of this jioem, and as in extracts 
of considerable length, translation is less of an interruption to 
the reader than the original, will give them in a version literally 
“ line for line.” 

'J'lio ifiooM in the sky — a rlomllcss sky, 

Aiirl a.-^ f»n sinucs r)f»>nirr a Im jicdii trur, 

J.ifflitfns af’ar patlj ol'slars on 

'i’licir irac-k ol'vvliili- in an aliyns nl’Miic. 

IJnn aili licr lrn<l« r 1n inul<iUh lijrlil 
'rin- eye forsaki-s flu- distant lirifrht 
And slow (k'smids tin- liillot'K’s ^idr; 

Alonff those rounlU'ss Iiays to rnajii, 

WJu rc! carlli cinbraj-fs in flu- 
The windings ofthi: sinnons tid«'. 

« « A 

Across lh«* sJiadovvs, dark and d« < p 
Ofryjircss on the, licadlands sti-rp, 

It. sees upon thr water’s I>r<‘ast, 

Enrh wave whore Moats the. silvery ray, 

As on the, shore it dies awa^', 

Miimiurin/nr and foamirijf, sink to rest. 


Shrltercd In ncath its snowy sail. 

With mast that hrnds heforr thr jyalr, 
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The gli<linjr Imrk a furrow eleaves; 

Wliile troiii ihe Hilenl siratul is heard 
Its ilulti rinjr canvass; jrently stirred, 

As hicatli the wind it Jieavcs. 

Orb of the silcjjf rays! how swre-t thy ligid, 

Silverinj.;; the {flade, or inriunt.'iin’s misty height! 

Treiiihlifig on dewy houghs or glancing leaves, 

Or with the haleyoii. Hoaxing o’er the waves! 

V'et wherefort; wakt; when all in slumber lie? 

Useless to man, thyself art niystery; 

'I’hoii gnijl’sl no wandering ship; thy gentle gleams 
|{ipen no fruits that court more g<‘iiial h(‘ains; 

Man with no labour gn'cts lb}" presence bright, 
fn\()kt s the e md to gild his halls of mirth, 
lint, elos» fl his dwellings to eele^tiul light. 

Kindles his lorehes at the tires of earth. 

When on thy meek career night bids thee go, 

(’losed to thy rays thou find’st all eyc's below; 

'riie worirl still reekless of tliy sad return. 

Cold as the toinlks o’er- whieh thou Invest to mourn! 

Seaia-e ’in ath the heaven where, night pursues thy trace 
A waki'l'nl eye perceive s thy p» nsive face; 

Save Mime jxsir iWher. sighing toward the strand, 

\\'liile advt rse winds d» tain him thr trnni land, 

Who tlir his <lista>it cottage craves thy ray, 

Wht re eonnt his hahes tlie hours of his delay; — 

< tr ha[)Ies> one, who with ga/e fi\i d on line, 

'Thinks of a world nnse»*n, and dnains liki me! 

\V|H‘rr, il<- cioucis, which roll their fleeces 

ol' u;ohl at the hrcatli of the south wiiul?’’ 

An<Mi, their inighl\ jiiles extend 

In jil.iiu'' upon ilie >onfli wind home; — 
fdke I'litfs that o\ r the wati i" land, 
lly liiiH , li\ slornis and billows worn, 

\\ here loek*^ look iVolO tlie luilUU stvi’p 
t )'er M .IS tied "ne.dh lh* ir l»ase> s\\ i e)i, 

I’lir row'd w'itli sihiTv light; 

'Tin' I'V’ tliat ineaMires o'er tlie tide, 

Sees sliiiiing on the watir sid<' 

'The iieean’s tloating en st of while. 

In momitains vast, gigantic, now' 

'They rear tlu'ir huniing summits proud: 

The lightning glitt* rs on lln'ir brow, 

Around tliem darkness wra]ts her slmnid. 

I'ieia e toireiils plough their vergt s lirown, — 
t'leai glaciers ui’ave iheii sliining crown — 

Ainl iVom the landing heiglit 
'Tile l«)osenetl mass, \e\id hv tlie winds. 

An avalanche of siu>\v descends, 

Clolliing their U-et with while. 

'Tlie ]»hant(»ms airy, wild, again 
'The llu iii nfstati ly idlies \v»‘ar; 

'I'lie towi'r, the |>a lari' and Ihe time 
lly turns in gorgeousness are there, 
n ere swi'Il lliey in liiir colonnades, 

'riierc, ’iicath the siweep of long arcades, 
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Wl rri’ virfrin jfliinccs conic, 

3'lui beams tlial pierce the misty ^looiii, 

Sei'in the far vistas to ilhitne 
Of some I’clcstial dninc. 

lUit ’neaiii llic iin{K‘tiious north wind’s sway. 

In lliousnntl folds capricious tlrivcn, 

'rower, teiiij)le, palace, melt away 
Dissolved in the abyss of Jieaven! 

Abroad in snowy flocks they spreuii, 
llyr some invisible shepherd led 
Across the horixoii wide; 
lleiK'ath his ste|»s, unveils the sky, — 

'J’h(' winds from star to star on high. 

Disperse their fleecy pride. 

« % «- * 

A lungnage mystic and unknown, 

rttereii Iiy winds in dirge-like sweep, 
lly lightning’s flash or thunder’s b>ne, 

Bv l)illows of the inunnuring def‘j> — 

By stars whose shrouded fires are pah*. 

By unM>idighl slumheriug o’er the. \ale, 

'I’hc distant chant of .seamen brave, 

'I’lie horizon vanishing in si>aec‘, 

'rill' firniaini'ul with imagiMl face 
VV’^ithin the crystal trembling wave. 

'riie seas whence spring flic roseate morn, 

'I’he momitain jwaks when* dies l)je day. 

The snows tliat greet the golden <i.iwn, 
levelling that fades on tow(*rs away, 

'riie soinuls thut swell and melting die, 

'riie swan that swims or soars on high, 

'I’he wind touched cypress’ moiirutul .sweeji, 

'I'he timiples uneient, mouldering. 

Memories lhal round tin? ruins eling, 

'i'hc silence <)f the fiirest deej) — 

'J'he shndi's which iiioimtains vast unfold. 

When from them sinks the sun to rest — 

'I’he tumnlt deep, niajestie, rolled 

Kortli troni the eity’s stormy hrea.*it — 

'i’ln* image of each trt'inhling star — 

'I’he sighing wind ’mid sails afar — 

'I’lie thnucler in sublimity — 

.\ighl — deserts — ^storms — ou^^ languagir sjK'ak, 

And in tlic.ir accculs stern or meek. 

This langunge sjwaks of Thee! 

¥ % It % 

In the following line.s from “Milly,^' we will do the author 
llni justice lo suffer him to speak for himself. 

“ J’ai VII des eieiix d’aziir, on la fiuil est sans voiles, 

Dores jusijn’aii matin sous Ics pieds dcs frtoiles, 

Arrondir siir mon front dans leur arc infiiii 
li(!ur dome de cristal (pi’aiicun vent n’a terni ! 

J’ai vn des monis voilrts de citrons ct d’olives 
Rcllcchir dans les flols leurs oinbrcH fugitives, 
dans Icurs frai.^i valloiis, an souffle du zephyr, 

Bcrcer snr 1’ f;pi infir Ic cep priH a mtirir; 
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Siir tl<*s Ix^rds oil Ins mors onl k poinc im munuurc, 

J’yi vu dcs flots lirillaiis roiidulcuse coiiiluro 
Pnrssor of, rcljichcr dans I’aziir de scs plis 
Do lours caps diniclds los contours assriuplis, 

SVili'inlro dans In ^rolfo nn iia)>{K‘K do linninro* 

Blaiiciiir rnniicii fninant do jrrrbos do |)oussiftro, 

Porter dans li- lointain d’lin fK^oideiit vermeil 
J)cs lies ijui semblaient le lit d*or dii soleil, 

Ou s’oiivrnnt devant moi sans ridenii, sans lirnito, 

Mo inoniror I'iiiHni lo niystnn* liabite,! 

J’ai \u CCS tiers sonnnets, pyrainides des airs, 
t)u rote rejdiait le nianb'Uii des bivers, 

Jus(|ii'au soil! des valloiis desecndant par ntajres, 

Knlrenoup’r lour flancs do hannaux et d’onibraj,a‘s, 

De- pies et de roidii rs ici se bnrissor, 

Kn penfes de g-azon plus loin thir et "lissor, 

Lanei'r en ares finnans, avon nn bruit de tbudre, 

Leiirs torrens on dnnine <1 lenrs flenvos en j>oudn‘, 

Siir lenrs flanes oelairos, obsenreis tmir it tour, 

Konner des \ allies dVnnbre it des iles de jour, 

(’reuser de frais vallons (pie la penstie adon*, 

Peiiionter, ri'descendre el n^niimter oneore. 

Puis ties derniers desires do lenr vastes reinparts, 

A travers les sapius (‘t li‘s eliinies opars, 

Dans le miroir des lacs <pii dorment sons U ur ombre, 

Jeter lenrs n flets verts on b ur iinajxe somlne, 

Kl sur le tiedt* azur dt' oi s limpides euu\ 

Vaire onduler b'ur in ijre et tlotler lenrs e(»te»n\! 

J’ai lisife ees bords el ee di\in asile 

tiu’a elmisis pour doniiir roiubre du doux Viririle, 

t^■s e)iainp< <jne la Svt»ille a ses yeiix der«/nla. 

Ml (’nine el I’Mlysee; el nion eo-nr n’esi pas 1;\!’' — 

Lumarlino, more frequently than any other poet, employs some 
.striking or sublime object in external nalure, to illustrate tilings 
or operations in the mental or moral worlil. Ilis metaphors of 
this kind are always forciide and beautiful in a liigh degree. 
These gems abound in his productions, sparkling every ivhcre ; 
and the very fretptcncy of their recurrence renders it dillicult lo 
ofl'er them in a detached form, lie seems to revel in a luxuriance 
of splendid imagery; changing oflen, as if in caprice, his figures 
in every successive line, till the brilliant chain is terminated by 
some link more magnilicent than the rest. This aptness for com- 
parison between moral and external objects, we may pronounce 
the distinguishing characteristic of his poetry; one we confess 
peeiili.arly to our tast<\ especially as his comparisons are always 
new anil striking. Le Poete rnoiirauL one of the finest lyrics 

ever composed, is an appropriate example of his propensity for 
bold and beautiful similies. The two following verses for in- 
stance : 


“ liU poi>ti’. csl srmbhibir mix oiscanv d«' pa^saijc 
Qiii nc batissent jwiint Inir nid Mir If 
Qui nn «e posenl sur li*s ntincaiix drs l>(ji!»; 
Nonclialanniifiit Ih-Tcws sur le (*ourant d«‘ roiidc. 

Us passi'iii I'll I'hantaiil Inin drs Imrds, cL Ic uioude 
No ermnuit ricn d’eux que Icur V(nx. 
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“ .hiiiKLis uucii!\(; main siir la rordc sonorc 
No jruida dans sos jonx ina inain iiovict; oiiron;, 

L’ lioiinno nViist ijriK* |»as co ({u'iiispiro lo oul; 
fiO niissiiau ii’appn'iid pas h. c<»ul(*r dans sa ponto, 

L’ aijjlo a tomlro It's airs d’uiio ailo- indeponduniis 
Ci’ aboillo a ooinposor son initd.” 

In a familiar pocMn cnlitlctl “Conversation/’ reproving the 
faults of a friend whose f^cnius nevertheless wins bis admiration^ 
causing him to forget what is worthy of hJamc, he tlius illustrates 
the sentiment : 

As on lilt* bosom of a raylt'ss inijlit, 

Ifo’or tlu* mmmiain shoots some distant lii,dil, 

Till* t'\e, whieb M*i'ks untaujirhl lht‘ ray serene, 

O’erleaps niitooehed the shaties that intervene; 

Anil to the >inL*’l‘’ l>eam in darkness lionnti, 

Admirinnf tliat, forgets tlie ^lotnii around! 

And at the close : — 

Wi- siiii:, to solace thonjrlits that burn u itlnnl 

WIk M It) the sea the bronks tlitir waters jionr, 

Wlial reek they that llieir voice is lieariJ no mori-.* 

What is it lhai the winds to wavt"' have ilriven 
'JMie eaiile’s cry that scales tin* crystal lu aM n - 
Or to the bird when, ris<*n tVoin rocky shores, 

In sunbeams I'ar al»ove the cloud he -^oar^, 

Ife hears the snriie no more'^ that 'neath him li< -» 

The ahv^s ol' blue wliieJi is to n.^ the skies.’ 

The following line simile is front << A’ AAV r/c Diru.'^ 

Their Iannis are worfhb ss to tin* .-ruil 
'^I’hal iiails a day wliich knows no i lond; 

Onward tor her the world may roll — 

Slie In ars nor miiiirlcs vvilii fin crowd. 

I'heii as the (lr*>p ol* pearly spray 
^^'ilieh hiIlow> hroken on flieir way' 

I'p'nj the roek have d^IVen, 

'(’here ill its viririn hiiy^htness tlirown, 

Kxliales ils hein;5 piire and lone. 

Witii ineen.-sc ami with liifht to hf avcii. 

Tlic final triiini|)li of ftenius over the oh.slucles n'liicli inipcalo 
its course is thus exemplified : 

“ VV)is-tn dans la carricTc antitjue, 

Anlonrs tb s conrsii r,-. el des ehars, 

.laiilir la ptmssiiire Olympitpa* 

Qiii les (Imohe a iif>s re^rards.' 

(bins sn course aiiisi Ic yeiiie 
l*ar lcs iina^^^cs <lc Ik tivic 
Marcln; lon«r-t.cm|»s environrm; 

Mais iiu teriiic de la <*arrierc, 
l)cs dots dc rindijrne poussinre 
II sort vaiiupievir el ctmronne..” 

In nn epistle to Dtdavigne, where, as if unconsciously he had 
risen altove the familiar style first prescrihed to himself, lie play- 
fully apologizes for his inattentive muse, that daring to brave the 
laws of the epistle, tro// la voix;^^ 
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“ Ainsi, rpiiiiid snr Ifs liords dii lar; f|ui rn’rsl sacro, 

Scduit par la dnuri.iir d<: son Hot a/iiro, 

Oiivrant. d’mi doiijt dislrail raimcaii rpii la rapiivt*, 

J'uliaiidonnc ina barqin; a Toiido rpii dorivc, 

J(j m; v<Miv (juc rast r dans nioii liiiiidc, cours 
J)c srs jrf)Iffs riaiis l«-s il< xil)lcs contours, 

Kl, sons Ic vrrt ridoan drs sanies dn rivajre, 

(Jlisser rn derobanl (pielipics llciirs an bocatfc, 

.Mais dll vrni, (pii s’ldcvo nil sontlle inapcri^n, 

HadiiM. avre-, ina voile ef. I’rnflr .1 moil insii; 
fa: llot sileiiciiMiv siir la li«jnide plainc 
l*onss(; inseiiMblciiieiit la lianpie cpii iii’i'iilrainc; 
fi’onde liiil, le jour tomlw, et re\eillc trop lard, 

Je \ois li'. l)ord lointain fnir dovanl irioii reirard.” 

Tho sucnul liynins of Lamartine have a beauty iinsurpasscfl 
by those of any other modeuai writer. "Flu^ deep spirit {)!’ piety 
that pervadi‘s tliem, theur niaj(‘sty and sweet nttss, as well as the 
spl(?nd(jur of iinagcu'v witli wliieh IIh'V are adorned, place them 
in the lirst rank amoni^ lyrics. 'Pheir author has borrowed the 
solemnJan^ua^e of naluni to adore llte supnune ('reator ; to him, 
seas, forests, streams, and shon^s, with harmonious accord, seem 
to unite in praise*.; while he, joining; the chauut of iiniv(u*s:il love, 
l)(a’om(‘s t!u‘ inspired interjireter of voices ‘Miitered in silence.’’ 
His temp](i of worship is tlie solitary wood, the mountain, or tlio 
ocean side: when; the rushinu; of rivers, or the si;;hini^ of winds, 
or the myriad tones of insect life, inaki* vocal tin* solitude with 
lh(i musit; sweetest to the poet’s ear. It is impossible to listen 
to his devotiotial effusions without feelinii; a portion ot the same 
enthusiasm which has filled the breast ot the writer, inspirin«r 
sentinu'.nts so lofty. The Hymn of the Morninij;, Hymn of 
Kvenin^ in the I’tunples, and Hymn ot Death, are each magni- 
liciMit in their kind. 

I.«amartine, with all his exipiisite suscept il)ility to whatever is 
beautiful in tin; external world, has seldom sung of female love- 
liness. Some of his poems, howevi'r, allude darkly to some at- 
tachment of early lite, whose issue was unfortunate. Lv pre- 
mier regret , Ac Ar/c,” and others, are of this character. 
Other pieces, as Novissitna Verha^ breallio a tone of sadness and 
despondency deeper than is natural even to the melancholy tem- 
perament of the |)Ot;t. VVe would not (juarrel, however, with 
ids jtensiveiicss, to which we are indebted for his sweetest lines ; 
it is our gain if Ids lyre has been bathed with tears, since the 
flower of genius, of root divine, must he watered by sorrow; 
since 

‘k — b*s pbnirs soul \Knir nous la t-vlosti' riwiM-; 

Sous nil c.ivl toujours pur lv va-ur iiv nnnit pl^^^;” 

L"* Enthousiasmc'^ expresses his sentiments on the subject of 
poetical inspiration, and most truly do wc coincide with them; 
believing, in sooth, that no poet ever awakened teeling in the 
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breast of his readers, who had not felt, even to the depths of an 
agitated heart, the sentiment kindled by his verse. But we will 
translate the poem at length. 

ENTHUSIASM. 

As when tlie ea^le of tlic sky 

Ganymede to courts of Jove, 

Yeariiinjj lor earth, the unwilling boy 
Airainst the. bird iin}M‘riai strove — 
lie, while more closely in their clasp 
The paiiliii;^ prize his talons jjrasp, 

Soared upward to the immortals’ seat; 

And In'edless of the. suppliant’s prayer, 
llis captive east, ail trenibliiijiy, tliore, 

Ui'Tore the Thunderer’s feet; — 

’rims, when my earth-bound soul to claim, 

Oh, enisle eoiupierorl stiM>p’st thou near, 

’file ni>hiM‘if nflhy wiiiifs offlaim; 

My l)osoni tlirills with holy fear, 

1 stniirjzle vainly ’{jrainst thy mii^hl — 

Shrink tnanhUn}; from the presenee hiijrht 
'riiat well mifrht blast a lieait like mine; 

As fire, that lieaven’s winjreil bolt allurncs, 

1 ’mpienched, nmpiencbable, con.snmes 

The votive pyre, the fane, the shrine! 

Il\il to the darinjr flijrht of thouirht 

Sense would op|K>se its bonds in vain; 

Jleiieath Ihe ^rod to frenzy vvrouirht 

My ■'^nul leap.s up, uml sjuirns the chain. 

Tilt; lightning- courses through my veins, 

The fire that in my hein'jr reijrns, 

Even w'hih? 1 strive, more liercely ir|i»\vs; 

The lava of o’erllowinjr soul 
In waves ofmelndy doth f<»ll. 

My breast coiismiiin^f whih; it. Hows. 

Lo, mu.se! thy victim here behold! 

No mortJ the brow itispired is mine, 

N«) rtjore the j^laiice so rapt unci hold. 

That one.e. shot forth a ray divine;! 

Worn w ith the* hc;art-devourin^ strife, 

A wretclied residue of life 

Searec to my vve^aried youth is Ic.fl ; 

With wan exhaustion stamped, rny face 
Hears hut the scathintr thunde r’s fraec, 

Whose boll this frame of vijror retl. 

IL'ippy the bard in.scmsible! 

Unhathed with burnin^f tears his lyre; 

His ffincy, ruled by peaceful will. 

Feels not tJjc tourdi of pa.ssion’s tirc‘. 

For him, a clciar and gratcdul tide, 

The gulliered streams of pleasure, glide 
In mcastired and harinoniotis How ; 

His Icarus, that ne’er cs.sayed 
’I’o soar in heaven — with wing l»etray<?d 
No fall from heaven can know. 
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Bui wc must burn, who proudly claim 

To kindle generous souls; — iiiusl steal 
From jealous hcavcin its triple flame; — 

To paint all things — all tilings must feel! 

A f<)cus of eoneeiitrate light, 

TJie heart from all in nature bright 
Must gather all llie rjiys, 

Wh}' on our life should eensiire fall / 

'J'he torch tliat fires with envy all 

Was kindled first at passion’s bla/e. 

No — newer from a tranquil breast 

Such heavenly raptures found their way ; 

Tlie concord wild, the sweet unrest, 

Wherewith a subjc*ct world wc sway. 

Tiic god that ruled o’er Homer’s birth, 

When, his dread darts to launch on earth. 

From Eryx’ radiant heiglit he carnc. 

To hell’s infernal kingdoiiis strode, 

And dipped his wea|K)ns in the flood. 

In Stygian waves of boiling flame. 

Thou from the lieigbt of song descend, 

• Wlio’dst blush for transports idly given; 

'I’hc heroic lute olone can blend 

Tile thrilling harmonies of heaven! 

'riie heart of (ienius, proud and Ix^ld, 

Is like file marble, wliich of old 

Breathed its wild dirge o’er Memnon’s Itiinb; 

To give the statue voie.e and might, 

From tlie pure day -god’s eye of liglit 
A beam must pieret' flu* gloom. 

Thou would’st that rousing in my hreasf 
The tires whieh ’neatii their ashes lie, 

I barter now my spirit’s r(*'«t 

For tones that vaiiisli with a sigli. 

All! glory is a sliadow’s dream! 

Too brii’feven to its votaries seem 

'riie fleeting days its charms that pro\e! 

I’liou w’ouldst tliat in the inockiiig strife 
I waste my last frail breatJi of Jifl‘ — 

I would that hreath preserve — to love! 

‘‘The Preludes,” for the sweetness and melody of verse, and 
the facility with which the metre is chans^ed with the thcinu, is 
unrivalled, unless by the celebrated lyrics in Alfieri's tragedy 
of Saul. The very nature of language seems to he altered, to 
express various emotion; from the s(7ft melancholy brealhed in 
the first stanzas, to the full burst of enthusiasm in the ensuing 
description of a battle. We can almost hear, as come forth the 
glowing words, the tramp of war-steeds, the blast of trumpets, 
the shouts of victory, and the groans of the vanquished. At 
length the thunders are silent. 

The thuiuhTs bushed — ^liark! from the mourning plain 
Swell on the air new harmonics! — the harp. 

The joyous eymbal’s clang, the clarion shrill. 

Mingling their brazen voices, — rising now — 
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Now fhitilor l)y — ii|Mm flic 

riinjr tlu'ir proud notes, ])lemled with dyin«r trronns! 

With jrorj^eons iiu'lody the Iiills n*soiiiid; 

Tlie tVee'/in<; lieiirt <rrows still — the sinking sense 
Slmdders — while on the dull and sfrieken air 
Are h(’ard ru>h 1\V the spirits of the dead! 

Spinnin^^ the mists aside tin* siin looks down 
With horror on tin* seene, whik* his pale rav 
(ilidinilf aloiiir fin* ^roimd, reveals to si<fhf. 

IJivers o('hI«*o(l, eonrsers and eharinfs fi'IIed, 

'rile witli irintilafeil iiienihers strewn, 

'I’he wreck ol'arms .ind men — the standards tlijown 
< )n lu'aps of dea<l ! — 


(knne, inolIicTs, consorts, frieinlsl 
(.'ownl here the friends, the sons, the hretln rs lost! 
(‘onie to di-.j)nl<‘ with vultures here, the hope 
Of \onr trail ane — the Iruit of voiilldid love! 

What eiidle-s n'ar< shall vvet p them! in ytmr eities 
In s.iirow elotlied, what waihnirs shall eo tinth, 
la-j- pan nt < arth produce w ith panjfs anew 
U hat one day hath destroyed! Ot’hmnan llitf* 
fleedh -s meanwhile, shall nature o’er their wrecks 
I*msiic her Wonted course. 'I’ht* piaeetiil dawn 
'ro-morrow risine;, in their elotlial blades 
(l< r lu ams shall mirror; this cnsanjrniin'il shore 
'l'h(‘ can li'ss stream shall lave; the vvimls disperse 
'Tlieir taint(‘<l <iiist ; and liittened with d»eav, 

Tlie soil willi tlow'crs shall hide their pale remain*^. 


Owns nf>t thy lyre a soil eonsolimr noti* 

Tleanlst. thou the shepherd’s sonir at eveninjr tloat 
In n lone, at, pea<'e iM-iiealli the heinlinir A-ine, 

Tie eharms the heedless hours with airs divine ' 
the wajod’s < eh<», or the streamlet’s moan 
Prolones from tree to tree the jvh.iiitive tiiiie 
Ilfov ollen, lislenin:^ cm tin- hillside near, 
llendiim to wailini^s sweet tin- attt nme ear, 

ATy heart, released from \vci<rht ofearlhlv can -*, 

In worlds < iitram’cd roams with the majrie airs; 

When o’er my spirit lulled tr» pfae<- I tl c I 

'rile irciillc semnds like halni-fi aiiij lit hn i /es ‘de;'!, 

More ;rratr fnl t/iaii the arbor’s shady n-st. 

Or coolin'; 'rales fresh from the waters’ hn ast! 

A wlml plays o’er niy lyre! 

Is it. tlu; will!! oriltilicriiitr bird;' 

Dei-p in my heart its moanin<rs die; 

'riie, mute strinjrs answ'er to its si'rh 
Tiike reeds by hree/es stirn-d! 

7'he piece closes with a touching address to the liomc of his 
youth, toward which <Mhe iiearl, untnivcllcd, fondly turns."' 

The dramatic fraj^meiils in these volumes, The apftarilion of 
the shade of Samuel,” and ‘‘The death of Jonathan,” display the 
ability of our author for greater efforts; but we prefer bis lyric 
prodnetions. There is much enerjiry and passion, and t‘.x(piisite 
poetry, in the lamentations of the doomed monarch of Israel ; 
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but Ihoy fail to awaken that thrilling emotion, that dcsordre 
sympathi(jne^ I)y which elsewhere he sways the heart. In dra- 
matic efforts most of the peculiar beauties of Lamartine’s poetry 
must of necessity he sacrificed; and for their loss not even the 
force of passion can compensate us. In the Death of Socrates,” 
the poet has gifted the ])hilosoj)her on the threshold of death, 
with a vision which pencti*ales through the shades of mytholo- 
gical su|)erstition, into the suhlimest myst.eriijs of revelation. 
He declares the gods of pagan belief to be but the images of the 
attributes of one powerful Supreme, whose sole divinity animates 
his creation ; 

“ Qiif ' j-s Ji>ln‘s hrillans snr nos totrs snnos 
Stjiit <1»> Mill ils vi\;nis, rl tics ji nx .minios! 

(^iic Cuccjni fV;j|»|»;int s:i rive cpoin ;»ntcc 
Avc«' scN- Mots f£ron<l;ins miiJc iim* ;ini(* irrifoc! 

(^iic iiiitrc ;iir (‘inl):iiiiiic. volant clans nn vivl piir 
Iv'l DM esprit llottaiil snr dcs ailcs cPaziir! 

<jii( lc Joni csl nil o;il ipii rf‘pand la Inrniorc^! 

lai unit, niic ln*nut(' <pii voile sn panpinn*! 

lit ipi’i ntin dans b: » icl, snr la terre, <‘m tout licii, 

'I'ont t st inlc'Hi^ciit, ton! \il, tout cst nn dicnl’’ 

Noviss})})(i t'rrhff is one of our especial favourites. The tone 
of nudanclioly that pervades this poem, aptly expr(‘sscrl in the 
'second title, Ma/i ante cst fristr jastjid () Ui mnrtP is conge- 
nial, we imagine, with the genius of the writer, and mu>t have 
flowed IVoTU his [xm in moments of real feeling. If there lie a 
niomcMit,” he. says, “ when man shotdd lift his voice, it is whtMi 
the cold grave is ahout to engidf with him, his last thought!” 

''I’is at ihiit lionr, vJun rc'ady lor it> 
llacii -'piiii Ih :l^'^ some sc«‘rcl nnrcM’alcd, 

Siniic iiii>-a'_rc 111 the World, to lil’c, 1«» ilcdlli, 

UcIImc, i xtinct foicNcr, it. hath vaiii>licd 

Like Miinc pale meteor ot’tlie ni;xht, that lea\<‘s 

\i>i- lijiht, nor .-sound! What leavv wv, lit!-! wlu’ii thou 

All lied.' Nought — save' the murmur ol' Iasi word.-sl 

Ihi- I'l elio, irauvieul as the tiutlerintf 

or I he lii^hl m'sm I’s sail, — the pa>-siiii: tone 

Ot’ f’nniiix,- v\aM\ that murmuring- ou il-^ couim' 

l-'.xpiii '' ill wailiiiLj mi lh«’ slopiiijr >hore ! 

Alais! he ours at least the honii to hear 

'The \oiee nl'tleetiug hnatli! Spi-aKI >inee a sonud, 

.\ \aiu voimd, hy eti-rual >ileiiee followed, 

In the Mile moiimiu'iif of hoaNted hti', 

'The Ntoiie that tells of au c*vis.lc‘nec- past, — 
liike the eold s.ihk' iiiarldc's raiM'd to diaith. 

Within these ti« his, lone kiuirdoms ol'the toiuh, 

Which maik the date of hmiiaii diisl — and say 
'Lo eves ot'iioiijrlil eoiiviiieed — 'i’his eday iialli ii\eii! 

He thus illustrates the vanity of the pursuit of the frompeust- 
vcrit6^ wiru;h has hallled so long the sages of tliis world: 

Mast sc'i'u, at c‘\«'uinsx ofu day of storms, 

The buii, iVoiu e.loud to cloud dcscciidiiijir 
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Gild every pile by turns witli imaged fires? 

We mark tlieni kindle ’iicatii the passing orb, 

And in the burning veil, the siiining fleece 
By breath of (ivoning poised — ^the deepened hues 
Of living purple, sej-k the sun hiiiisolfl 
We deem those tints of glowing gold are his — 

’Tis he — iK^triiyed by streams of light — whose rays 
Have cdetl their silvery veil! deem that day bursts 
Kven from the eiivious shro\id! Like a rich fiood 
t Jushes the jmrple glory — and wliilc gazing 
'I'lie eye would greet the sun imbedded there, 
b’ad(?s and dissohes the cloud — ’tis but a vaj»onr 
That floats ami vanishes! Further we scareli 
In vain — already far Iwyond our sight 
'file orb has sunk ; and thus from cloud to cloud 
’'I’was but his fleeting image we pursued! 

* ¥ * je Jit 

'rruth! — lliou art not — save in human visions ! 

'riie pliaiitoin of illusion! tlie fleet image 
Of distant glory — which man vainly dreams 
Is his — which melts beneath his eager touch! 

'fho ino(;king echo of a tliousand tones, 

'Which gives the last sound back! Man’s lah^st error 
His vain pursuit of thee! — But in iny heart 
The insensate wish hath ceased! I seek no more 
Aught from thy fatal sph*ndour, — but resign 
My reckl<!ss being to these waves of glof)m; 

Kven as the seaman, when the fwic is lost, 

When veiled his guiding star, with folded arms 
liCts float his bark at the dark waters’ will, 

.(.Ifruiri sure — and d<‘ath — and all iiidilTcreiit 
W'hat wind sliall toss, wliat strand recoivt* his corse! 

From the Souvenir cV Enfancey vve take the following lines, 
Uescrihing in liis j)eculiar style of comparison, the vanity and 
evil of a life spent in the pursuit of glory. 

Our life, is like the crystal rill 

Nameless and lowly issuing from the rock; 

While in the clear deep bed by natiirci Kcoo]>ed, 

As in a cradle nm'sclcss, calm, it sleeps, 
i’lowcrs crown its bank with |)crfume, and serene 
'I'he blue of heaven descends upon its breast; 

But from the hill’s close arms escajwd, when spread 
Its waves o’er neighbouring plains — with river sUnu: 

How swell its billows, and with bloated bulk 
Grow pale and putrid! From its shores recede 
'I’he wonted shade, and but the naked rock 
Ueceives its fugitive waves. Cleaving nc;w paths, 

'I’hc graceful windings of its ]}are‘nt vale 
It scorns to follow — but ’neath nrclies d»;ej» 

Rolling with haughty port, there gains a name 
As sounding as its surge. Still onward rushing 
With iKninds im{M.Huous, b<;aring in its path 
'J’he ships, the tumult, and the mire of cities! 

Fach stream that swells its course another ehaiigo — 

’Till sw'oln with waters various and corrupt, 

'J’rouhled, thougJi great, its iMsirig vain resigning. 

In the sea’s breast it pours its pride and slime! 

Le Tombtau ePune Mire ; Pourquoi man amt est’-elle triste? 
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Ilymne de VAn^e. de la Terre apris la destruction du globe ; 
and Encore tine Hymne^we would notice as of remarkable beauty, 
though our limits do not permit us to prove our judgment by nu- 
merous extracts. The lollowing lines, from the last mentioned 
piece, are highly poetical : — 

" Mon ainr. ost iin torrent qui <loKci*nd <les nionlagnes 
Et qiii roulc; sans fin ses vajriKis sans repos 
A travers les vnllrins, les plaines, les cainpajrnus, 

Ou leur pente entrainu ses flots; 

II fuil qiiand le jour ineiirt, il fuit qiuuid nait I’anrorc; 
fill niiit revient, il fuit; le jour, il fuit eneon'; 
liu ii ne |K‘ut ni tarir ni sus[Kiidre sciii coiirs, 

.Tusqu’a ce cpi’a la iiirr, ou ses nudes sont nees, 

Il rende en iniirtnurant ses values deeliainccs, 

Et sc repose eniui eii die, et |>our tmijours! 

“ Mon ame est un vent do I’aurorc 
Qui sVIeve avee ]e matin, 

Qui hrfiie, reuvt rse, devtm; 

'I'oiit nc <pfil Irouve en son eheinin, 

Rien n’eutrave son vol rapide, 

* Il fail tn‘inl)l<‘r la lour eoinine la feiiillc aridc', 

Et le mat du vaisseau coinine un rnseaii pliaut; 

II roide en plis de- feu Ic toiinerre et la niie, 

Et, (piund il a passe, laiss(.‘ la ti rre nut; 

('oniun* la main du inendiant; 

Justjifli ee quVpuise de sa fiiitc eternelle, 

Et (•(Hiiine un drnix rainier tie sa e(uirst‘ lasso, 

11 vieiine fernier son aile 
Dans la main tjui Ta lun<*e.’* 

The ideas contained in the first slropho, wc find even more 
beautifully, because more simply expressed in some lines of Me- 
tastasio that recur to our memory : 

“ ( )nda dal mar divisa 
Ragna la >allc e il monte, 

Va passejrcriera in fiuiiic, 

Va prigioiiirra in foiite. 

Mormora seiiipre e geine, 

Eiuclie ritoriia al mar, 

A I mar doiidVlIa nactpie, 

D’oiide succhiri gli mnori, 

Ovt' da lunghi errori 
Spera di riiK>sar.” 

In tlie Hymn upon llie destruction of the earth, the Angel of 
earth laments in magnificent strains over the ruin of his charge. 
He culls uj)on the planets, companions to the eartl), the stars sown 
like myriads of eyes in the canopy of heaven, the suns whose 
beams robed her fields in light, the clouds that flung their shadow 
over her mountains, — bidding them weep, for death is in the 
heavens 


Wilt'll thou didst float, like a ship launclicd from rest. 

In morifs or eve’s abyss of (baiiiy light, 

When thy seas, heaving like n human breast. 

Laved Uiy green shores, that wooed tlieir kisses bright— 
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Or on thy hcudlaiuis claalu'tl tlu;ir cryatal lidr, 

Tho \vav(‘, wlien o’rr it ri|>plin|r zephyrs ^rlide. 

Where mirrored charms •;lcan)» vanish, like th(^ smile 
The eye would fix, that cheats its gaze the wliile. 

When on tliy suimnifs elniid-hnilt domes reposed. 

Where, cleaviiitr at ii their arched Iieijrhf, 

Faint Ijcains, mixed \Nitli the tciiijn^st’s fitliil li^ht, 

Alonjr tlie sides ol* rocks hy storms exfwsed, 

From sliore. to shore swe])t on. 

As lifrhtniri«r’s ijlance trom ruins broken, lone! 

Wlien those tals<‘, ehaii^efiil nrloams, 
lk)rTu^ witli tlie north wind hy. 

As on arclian^rers winij the imaged lieams. 

With varyintr hues daneed nVr thy iria^fie sky; 

N«iw siiKtte the dee]> — Jiiid now thy lioary erest, 

Sparkliiii( thi' snows vipm thy inonntuiiis* breast! 

La Perte de. PJlnin^ we extract entire, not because it is more 
beautiful than many others, but because the subject pleases us. 

TITF LOSS OF TIIK ANIO. 

t dreamed ol'yore, lulled in its tbaniy shades, 

Pressiiu( the turl’ whieli onee a Horace trod, 

In shadowy, old arcades. 

When' ’neiith his enimhled temple, sleeps a ^n)d ! 

I saw its waters plun*,o' to yiiwjiin^ eaves, 

Where danced the lloatiiij^ Iris on their vvavi's, 

As with some desert courser’s silvery mane 
Wantons tin* wind, w'hat thin; he scours tlie plain; 

Then iarthcr otF on the jrre<*ri moss divide, 

In streamlets toamiiijj still, the sheet<*d tidi*; 

Shroudiiijif the thiwery sod with net-wm'k trail, 

Spri’ad and eoiitrnet, hy turns its wavinjif veil, 

Ami lilliiiif all the ^lade with voie»; ami spray, 

Sweep in its lid<*s of tremulous licrlil away! 

Tin re with fixed ^aze. upon the waters lone, 

I wate.ln'd them; iollfiwiii^f — losiiiif them am>n, 

As the mind, wanderiiijr from thoU£rht to thoiijirhl, 

I. OSes — then liirlits upon the traee it sf»u;[rlit, 

I saw tln ni mount, and roll, and d/>wuward f^lide, 

And loved to dream Iniwildercd hy their sidi-I 
iMelhou;^ht I traced those rays ot* jrlorioxiH ianu- 
Wherewith the Fternal eity erowiied lic-r naim*, 

Hack tf) tlieir source, across an ajye ofuitrlit, 

Wreathiijn ’I’ihuriiine heights witJi am-ienl li^lil. 

While drank iiiiiu; ear the dc'ep eoiiipiaininir souml 
Of billows warrin^r in thc'ir caves profound. 

In tin; waves’ voif;e, the W'ailin;[r of the tide, 

By thousand rollinjj eeluM^s multijilierl, 

I seemed in distance, hroiii(lit hy silemre ni'ar, 

'riio voice of stirriiijr multitudes to hear, 

Wliich like these, w'aves, more vanishing tlian they, 

Made vocal once t}n;se slmn-s, now iinifi* fi>r aye! 

River! to whom the; ajres l)rou;4lit — I cried, 

Kmpire, of old — and swept it from thy sidi*! 

Whose narm*, once siiitjr by pwt lijis sublime. 

Thanks to the bard, defies the, lajwe. oftiriit — 

Who the world’s tyrants on tliy Hhurcs diiist sec 

Wander entranced, and crave &ieir rest from tiiee,— • 
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Tibullus lircathing' sighs of soft complaining — 

Scipio the vulgar pomp ot* power disdaining — 

Jn thy dfcj) sliades a Julius, lied from fiime — ■ 

Maicenas claiming from his hards a name — 

A ( ^'lto pondering virtut* — Jlnitus’ crinii; — 

What say’st thou, river, with thy W'aseless chime? 
flring’st thou tin; trines of Horace’ burning lyre? 

Or ('jesar’s voice ofs'iothing or of ire? 

^I’lie forum of a race of heroes brave, 

WhcKj stri\ing tribunes lashed the. stormy wave 
Whie-li, likr; tliy mounting surge in fury hurl’d, 

'J’oo niighty for its bed, o’rTswopt a world? 

Alas I tliose sounds forever now arc mute, 

'Flic battle — tin* debate — the amorous lute; 

''Fis but a stream that weeps u|K}ii tlie shore — 

’'Fis but thy voice, still murmuring as of yore! 

Still? ah ! MO more, on sounding rocks b) moan, 

From their draiia d bed thy waters loo are gone! 

'Fhes<- hretling <*rags, these caverns void and wide, 

'Flu se trees that boast no more tludr thwv pridi’, 

'Fhe ua)ideriiig hind, tin* bird with wt arit’d wing 
'Fhat seeks \ipoit the roek its wontt'd spring, 

Wait \ainly that the vanished wave restore, 

'Fo the mute, vale its voice and life once more; 

And seem in ilesert solitude to say 
“ Thus pass Urrestrial laide and pomp away!" 

Ah I marvel we no more tluit empires tall, 

'Fhat man’s trail wairks speed to de<trnetion all, 

Since nature’s fahrie, hiiilt to <»utlasl th«‘ skies, 

Sinks hy degrees, ami liki* a mortal dies I 

Since tills proud >tieam, which centuries have seen 

Foaming and rushing, quits its aneii nt reign. 

A ii\rr disappears! tliCM* throiu'-N of day, 
ih'ganfie hills, shall sink in turn away; 

In yiiiuk r heaven, thick sown with gems so bright, 
lv\f ingiiisheil stars shall h'avt' the deseit niglit; 

Y* :!, |i< rlsli space itself, with all that live. 

And of’ w liate’er has heen, shall nought siirvi\i‘. 

Noiiglil shall survive! Ihit Thou, of worlds the sourC(\ 

Who liglil’st fleaven's tires, and giv'st the waves tia ir course, 
Who on tln' wheel of film* hid'sl yi’ars go round, 

'Flioo slialt bo, Tiorill — Fore\»'r rbamri li’ss tbund! 

'ritesc phiiu'ts (iiK'iicItcd, these river munniirs clieckeil, 

'Fbesi- crumbled mouutaius, wcirlds in ruin wrecked, 

'Fbese agi’s wbehiu’d in time’s immcn.sity, 

Fvcti time and space, annihilate in 'I'hee, 

Nature, who mocks at works her liand did raise. 

All — all are tleeting tributis to thy praise; 

And I'aidi existence here to death In traycd 

Thy lleing hymns, which knows nor change nor shade! 

Oh Italy! tliy hills of beauty weep, 

WMicrc the world’s historii's, writ in ruins, slei'p! 

Where enqiire, passing on from clime 1«> clime, 

Hath left engraved so dcc]> his steps suhlimcl 
Where glory, enddenied once in thy fair name, 

Ilidi-s with a shining veil, thy present .shame! 

Ijo! fhe most speaking of tlie w'recks fit’ycars! 

Weep! pity’» voice shall answer fo thy tears! 
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By empire, by misfortune sacred mad(', 

Queen, source of nations, mother of the dead! 

Not only of those noble sons the pride, 

Whom thy ^reen ajrc hath nourished at thy side^ 

By Ihy fws eherislied, envied, while betrayed. 

The home of ^rreatness is tiiy mighty shade ! 

Tlic mind that from antiquity would claim 
Th(i vanisiu'd firms of lilnirly and fame— 

'Pile spirit meek that g-reets a ]mrer ilay. 

Scorning' the world’s vain gods of vulgar sway,. 

That seeks an only dtar, loftir'r still. 

For onc' true (hid, supreme, invisible — 
llotli, both, with hitter tiinderness and trust 
flail thee their mother— worship the*' in dust! 

'Phe winds that snatch tlu^ ndics from thy tomb, 

To jealous eyes profane the holy gloom; 

From every turf tin* peasant’s plougli divides. 

Some glorious shade the rude invasion chides; 

Tn thy vast temple, where the (iod of lov<; 

Beigns o’er the tiilh'ii slirines of Pagan Jove, 

Faeh mortal, while In* breathes its saiTed air, 

Feels it belongs to all who worship then*! 

Kach tree tliat willn*rs on thy inoimlaius stern, 

Faeh mouldered rook, each desecrated urn, 

Each floweret bruised on moimnumtal stone, 

Eaeh fragment smote from ruins moss o’ergrowji. 

Strikes to the nation’s liearl a painful sound, 

As from the seytho of time a deeper wound! 

All that oliscures thy sov<‘reign maji‘sty 
Degra<ics our glory in degra<ling ihrv ! 

Thee misery only renders doubly detir; 

Each heart hoiin<ls at thy name! each c*ye a tear 
Pours for thy fortunes! From a brilliant heaven 
Thy sun to thro his glowing light hath given; 

I’lic very sail that rides thy swelling situs, 

When thy far borders greet the welcoming breeze, 

(kmscious and fluttering at some high eommand. 

In homage bends to toncii lliy sae.red sand ! 

Widow of nations! long, ah! long lx? thine 
The deep resjiect which makes thee thus divine! 

7'he lrri|ihieH of past graiidfuir, great though vain, 

WhieJi at tliy feet in Rome’s proud dust remiiinl 

All that is thirn*, even ruin, eonsecrate! 

Nor e.nvy those wlio boast a brightetr fate : 

But, as ill! pi; rial (-Jaisar, sped to ileath, 

In royal mantle wrapt, resigned his hrealli, 

Whalo’er a future destiny decree. 

Be thy proud robe immortal memory ! 

What rcck’st thou who the laurelled crown may wear ^ 

No futiiro e’er can with thy past eompare! 


U is the title of a poem addressed to Ijord Hy- 
ron, who seems to have been far from being pleased with it, cs- 
peciaWy with the expression “ chantre des enfers,^^ as applied to 
him; fearing that he should go down to posterity in the version 
of some stupid translator as a “ hellish singer.’’ None can ques- 
tion, however, the sincerity of the homage paid by Lamartine to 
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the English bard. He has admirably described the character of 
Byron’s genius in the following lines; 

“ J’aimo do ten conoorts la sauvajji; hariiionio, 

Cornino. j’airno U; bruit dc la loudro ot doK vnilrt 
So inclaiit dans Pora^rc h la voix dos forrous! 

Till unit ost U>ii sojoiir, riiorrour ost ton dornaino; 
fi’aijcio, roi dcs ddsorts, dodni^rjio ainsi la plaino; 

II no voiif, oniniiio toi, dos roos osonriK's 
Quo. I’hivor a blanobis, qia* la friiidro a Irapix^s; 

Dos riva;ros oouvorts dos debris dii uaiifraj^o, 

Oil dos oIiniii|is tout nnirrds dos rosU’s dii cariiafro; 

Ml taiulis ((lie l’«)isoau ipii oliaiitij s<-s drailours 
IJatit nn Isml dos f^aiiA son iiid p:'.rnii los Hours, 
liiii dos sommofs <1* \tIjos irancliit I’horribli^ oiiiio, 

Susjiond aux llanos dos inonts son a ire sur I’abinio, 

Kt la, soul, onlourc di; Jiuonbros pulpitans, 

Do roohors d’lin saniic noir sai.s ooss».‘ do^outtans, 

Trouvant s:i volupte dans lt!S oris do sa proio, 

Moroo par la toiM])«*to, il sVndort dans sa joio.” 

^rhcrc arc some figures, which from their innate loftiness or 
beauty, jirc especial favourites with Lamartine. He deliglits par- 
ticularly in the eagle floating on self-poised w'ing in the aiiyss of 
heaven — the wind-harp pouring its melodies to the night breo/.c — 
the warbling of the nightingale — the wailing music of the stream 
— the swan scaling the vaulted sky — and other images of the same 
kind. He frerpuMitly compares the soul of man to a melodious 
instrument, waiting tlic inspiring breath which is to wake its si- 
lent chords to harmony. Thus in a verse from J 4^ Esprit tie 
Dkn. 


“ AttiMuluns lo soulllr suprriiif' 

Dans uu repus silnwii’ii.v; 

Nulls in* soinint's rim di* iimis-inriiu* 

Qu’uu iiistrunu'nl uu l«nli«ML\ I 
Quaiid If doiiTt d’< u baiit si; rftir»', 

Uf stuns iiiufts roiuiiK' la lyn* 

Qui irfucillf sfs saints transports, 

.lii'stpi'n ff quf la main piiis^antf 
'ronclif la fordo friMuissaiilo 
t)il (loniiciil Ics uccords:” 

The poem upon ]L>naparte \vc have read with great ])leasure, 
hut consider it, though superior to l^yron’s, inferior in poetic 
beauty to that of IManzoni upon the same subject. \or are its 
merits depreciated by such an opinion; for diillcult indeetl would 
it be for any writer to surjiass the Italian ode. There is a strong 
resemblance in the character of .«<entimenl and even the language 
of many stanzas, between the latter production and that of La- 
martine; in the two following verses we perci^ive an allinity, 
thought not close, to a simile u.scd by Manzoni ; 


“ 'Ffl (pfiiii ]):ist.fur ilobout sur la rivf protoiub' 
Voit. son ombre de loin se prolong:fr sur I’oiule, 
Kt till llfiive orageiix suivre en tioltunt lo ooiii-s; 
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Tcl flu soiiinu't desert do ta grandeur supreme, 

Dans roiubre dii passe tc rcchc'rehant toi inCnne, 

Til rapiK-lais tes ancieiis jours? 

Ils passnient d<!Viint toi comme dea flots sublimes 
Dont I’fpil voit sur les mers etineeler les cimos; 

Ton on ille eeoutait leur bruit liannonieiix; 

Kt, d’un n-tlet d(^ gloin*. eelairniii ton visage, 

(^liaipie dot t*ap|Mirtait line brillantc imago 

Quo tu suivais long-temps des yeux!” 

Wc subjoin a few linos of Manzoni, taken from a version of 
his ode, which appeared some time since in the Foreign Quar- 
terly Review : 

“ As oVt the drowning st aman’s bead 

U'lio wave comes tliundoring from on bigh, 

The wave to wbieb, aliir displayed, 

Tlio wrotoh had tiirnof! his straining »jye, 

And gazed along the gltKimy main 
For some Ihr sail, hut gazed in vain; — 

So on his soul name hack the wave 
( )t’ melancholy memory f — 

The French bard has been less charitable in the conclusion 
than the Italian, leaving to Heaven’s mercy the disposition of 
the hero’s soul, in expressions, to say the least, admitting a doubt 
of his final acceptance; while Manzoni carries him to heaven be- 
fore our eyes; but as his destiny after death can he after all hut 
a matter of conjecture, we can only he surprised that the less 
scrupulous generosity lias been on the part of one whom political 
circumstances should naturally have made hostile to the fallen 
emperor. 

The Chant (V Jlrnonr^^ differs from most of the other lyrics 
before us, in being, as its name imports, consecrated to tlie ten- 
der passion. It is addressed to, as we suppose, an imaginary 
fair one, sleeping in a lovely spot, herself lovelier than aught 
that ever had being, save in the dreams of a poet’s fancy. It be- 
gins thus ; 

If, O my lyre! dwelt magic in thy strings, 

Like tlni soft (piivcring of the. zephyr’s wdngs, 

The deep green foliage swaying — 

Or waves that iimrmur as thi; shore tin y kiss — 

Or turtles’ notes, plaintive, though fraught wilii hJiss, 

J}y these clear waters playing; — 

If, like the rfjfjd by music’s breath inspired, 

Thy slumlM^ring cliords the soul divine had fired 
To language of the skies — 

Such as in worlds where only spirits dwell, 

Angels in wordless love tlnur raptures toll, 

As eyes discourse, to eyes — 

If I by sweet voice, its airs melodious blending, 

Could wrap in transport wild a spirit licnding 
To love’s enchanted sway — 

Cradling it soft on dreams by fancy given. 

Ah float the clouds, upborne by winds of heaven, 

In the rich gold of day; — 
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While on the flowers sleeps slie my heart holds dear, 

My voice should muriniir sollly in licr ear 
Its si^hs niflodious, bland, 

Pure as the cesiaey lier jrlance bestows — 

Sweet as the harmony in dreams that flows 
From some far spirit-land! 

He lluis describes the spot where the dwelling of love should 
he : — 


Alxive a lake of blue a iiilblop bends, 

Slowly its verdnrc-.maiitle-d slope descends 
To jrreet the erystal waves; 

All »lay the snnlK*ams on its liorders rest. 

And ceaseless rjiiiver in tfic water’s breast 
The droo|iirn:»‘, shadowed leaves. 

Two oaks entwininfif in their close embrace, 

'I’hc wild vine’s timdrils every enlace, 

Oownin|r their brows of pride*; 

Vary th<’ sombre, ^reen with verdure hrijjht, 

I'lieri o’er the fields chcqueriid with shade and light 
Tn smiling festoons glide. 

• 

There in the beetling rock’s storm cloven side 
Opens a eav<‘, a nest where turtles bidi*. 

To moan love's hours away; 

The vine, tlie figtrei* veil it with their bloom, 

And lln’ sun’s rays, that shnvly pierce the gloom, 

Measure the passing day. 

The twilight freshness of this <*alni retreat 
liongcr preserves to vii»K*ts pah* and swei-t 

Tlu'ir fleeting, timid hues; 

Jb’ep in the gri'en reei'ss a plaintive rill 
Seems drop hy drop its inusii* to <iistil 
K\er with mournful dews. 

Across this veil of green the nning eye 
Sees hut tin* azure wave, the hending sky — 

And l)osoine<l on the deep 
Tin; fislu-r’s sail, which lightly hovi*rijig, 

(’leaves the him* ht*aven, and fiutters like the wing 
Of birds in rapid sweep. 

The ear hears nothing, save the plaintive lid«* 

(Jrei'fing with murmuring kiss the fair lull side, — 

Or zephyr’s wailing lone; — 

Or nightingale’s wild niea.sured melody — 

Or cj’Iio from the rock, whose distant sigli 
(’oiih’s mingled with our own. 

In the volumes thus Im.stily glanced over, wc have left nume- 
rous passages and whole poems marked for extraction, which our 
limits compel us to neglect. The attempt would he vain to do 
full justice to the several cxcellencic's of our author, by present- 
ing detached portions of striking and brilliant poetry. The spark- 
ling fragments are far loo numerous for abstraction ; they crowd 
every page ; nay, the whole fabric is one tissue of gems. In 
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reading a solitary production of Lamartine, one would be in- 
duced to imagine that with infinite labour and cultivation alone, 
so choice a treasury of sweets had been collected ; it is only in 
traversing the whole that we perceive the exceeding richness of 
the soil whence spring, in spontaneous luxuriance, flowers of 
such surpassing and enduring beauty. — lie has enriched incalcu- 
lably the French language, foiioflinga new school of poetry more 
agreeable to nature and to a cultivated taste; and wc trust it will 
not be long ere his works are known here as widely as we are 
confident they will he highly appreciated when known. 


Art. III. — Three Y’ears i)i the Pacific: includinf; Notices of 
Brazil^ Chile^ Bolivia^ and Pern. By an Offjckr in thk 
1 'MTED Statks Navv. Philadelphia I Carey, Lea &. Blanch- 
ard. 1S31. 

In this work we have some additional views of Soutli Ame- 
rica, which, taken in connexion with the travels of Dr. 1'erry, 
noticed in the preceding number of the review, shed new light 
upon the principal stales of the southern continent. The book is 
artisthj put together; and though the author claims ‘Mhe indul- 
gence usually accorded to novices in undertakings of this kind,’^ 
wc guess this is not his first attempt. If it be, his skill has 
made him free of author-craft. His manner is easy and flowing 
— betokening a praidised hand. A continual effort at ornament, 
commonly successful, betrays an earnest desire c)f excellence; 
hut the consummation of art, the concL'tilment of art, not being 
always attained, we are sometimes more disposed to applaud the 
design than to commend its execution. Whilst he does not over- 
look the great objects which should engage the attention of every 
traveller, such as the great features of nature and the prominent 
traits of civil polity, he seems most to delight in description of 
social scciuis and the concerns of jirivatc life. Mad he been de- 
voted tc) ]);\inting, he would probably have committed the error 
of Titian, and have sought gratification in graphic identity, rather 
than in reprcsentalion of general characters; had he been a por- 
trait painter, he would have given striking likenesses, so far as 
physical resernhlancc went; not a mole, a freckle, nor hair would 
have been omitted ; not a fold of dress, nor sprig of lace, nor pearl 
of a locket, would have been overlooked ; but he must have 
changed his course of studies, and disciplined his genius anew, 
before he would have painted an historical picture. In this ex- 
traordinary minuteness and frequent repetition of similar scenes, 
consist the chief, almost the only faults of the book. Yet with 
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these it is a work of much merit. Judicious use has been made 
of ancient and cotemporary authors; the style is spirited and well 
sustained ; and we obtain from it fuller and more satisfactory in- 
formation relative to the society of Spanish America, than from 
any work in our recollection. 

Our author, who we loam is a surgeon of the navy, left New 
York in June 1831, on board the U. S. sloop of war Falmouth, 
bound on a cruise to the I’acific Ocean. He arrived at Rio Ja- 
neiro on the first of September. This has been described, not 
only as one of the best situated ports for commerce in the world, 
but as one of the most beautiful. We give our author’s descrip- 
tion of it, observing that like most other descriptions of celebrated 
scenery, we find it unsatisfactory. We omit some circumstances 
which break its continuity and distract attention. 

“ From tlio Sii^-ar lioaf’, wliifli is a coiispiruous point, \v(? will f^lancc ronrul this 
ix autifni niiirinc Imsiii, and <'iid( avor to convey soiiio idea of its form. I'lic * PaO- 
do-A<^iicar’ is iimn3 than twelve Imiidred feet hi^h, and hears a strikinir resemblance 
to a loaf of Hii^rar, iiielininjr a litlle to one side. Ifs surface is nearly smooth, of a 
<lark, .sombre color, aii<l sprinkled Ijere anti there with litlli! tutls of .stunted hushes, 
ft stands on the. west sid<‘ of tin; harbor, and at the entrance of the almost circular 
hay of llotalij^o, whieli sweeps nanid towards tin* city as tsir as San llerndrdo point. 

“(Jlose in the rear, tlie iiKiuntains are broken by (ka j) ravines and splintered into 
|»eaks, one ol‘ which, e:dl«’d the (-orcovado, out tops and merjian^s the rc'sl. I.!|)on its 
very summit, like an eyry p(;rched amon^ the clouds, is an f>])servalory and a watch 
lower vvliieh may l>e s(s-u at a y^reat dislanee, when not liiddi n in the vajM^rs that 
fnapieiitly siiroud 

“ Helvv(‘en San Ik-rnilrdo and (Uoria poinl.s exleinls a lt>nir ))e{n’li, which, from 
liavinjr h(‘en the resort, in tinie< }>ast, of the frori»eoiisly j)hinu'd llainin;ro, is now 
c'allo(i ‘ Praya <1 (j Flamingo.’ On (Uoria jMjint is jdaetsl, very cons]»icuoiisly, a small 
white rhiirdi, de<lieated to tin; invocation of ‘Xossa Seiihora de (Uoria.’ The edifice 
is oetaht'dral, and has a tall slender spire at one side. The hill on which it stands 
is imr of the most pieluresijnc sjiots about Kio. 

“ From this point svvei'fis a small cove, lined by a lu.vit row of white one .story 
huildiii<rs tinit lf>ok out ii]K>n the hay, to ijoint St. lajfo, upon whicli stands a forln ss 
of the same name, TJu; next erne is short, ajid lermiiialrs at ‘Onl»r;is.’ Here the 
i-ity is se<*n over a lores! of the masts of small erall, reposinir under the shelter of 
the inouiitaiiis, Tlio ‘Pra<;a, de. San .lose,’ the Palaee, and the imperial ('hapels are 
eoiispieiioiis. TJie whiteness of the buildiutrs brinies the wluile, like a ]>ieture, in 
stronjr relief ajrainst the dark mountain sides in the hack «rround. 

“To the northward, the inoimtaiiis rise iiitrli in sleiuler, splintered peaks, which, 
Ifoin a fjiiicied reseiiihlaiitr to Ihe tubes of an urjran, are called the Organ Moun- 
tains. In the same direction are sivn white chateaus j>«‘rehed on the hills and rocks, 
so hi^h us to he .sometiun’s robed in clouds. 'Che city itsi lf is overliHiked hv two or 
three eonveiils, as solemn in their ap}H nranre as tlie monks of their eloisUTs. 

“On the ('astern side, and nearly o])posite to Rio, is a neat, (juiet village called 
Pniya (Jrande, whi('h, diirinjLr the season of amusement, is a place of ireneral resort. 
It contains several potteries, and is famed tin tin' ipiantity of line sweetmeats, made 
and exported. At the southern (’xireinity of Praya is a hiijire mass of n>eks, which, 
apparently, hav<' been thrown from the main land by some natural »‘oiiviilsioii; iijwii 
its very summit (a most romantic situation tndy) stands a church or a dwelliaij, ac- 
cessible from the main by a short wraideii hrid«re. From this ()oint the beach of the 
placid bay of Inrufuha sweeps, almost like a circle, to fort Santa Fni/. Aloiiff tlie 

* “ Accordiiifr to tlie measurement of ('!u|>tain Bcecliey, R. N* niade after tlie for- 
mula of Mr. I)ani<'l, the base of llie ling .siaif is by one observation i2308 feet, and by 
a HC(*ond 2306 teet aliovc the level of tlic sea,” 
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shore is a strajrglinjr village, interspersed with gardens, and surrounded by luxuriant 
plantiitions of tlit* coffoc tree. 

“ We Iiavc now glanced round the bay and arrived at Santa Ouz, between which 
and llie Sugar lioa^ the waters roll into this magnific 4 ?nt harbor; — an amphitheatre 
whose bounds arc hills rising one ladiind the other, valleys and mountains that are 
smiled on throughout tln^ year both by Horn and Pomona, yielding flowers and 
fruits, grateful in their fragrance, and luscious to the most refintul and delicate taste. 
()vcr this sheet of water, passage boats, under a press of sail, arc stretching in every 
direction, bearing jiarties from shore to shore. The naked negro toils at his oar — 
the black soldier in gay costume lolls in his curtainc^d barge, wreathed in tlie smoke 
of his cigar — the tatooed slave paddles his rude canoe — the barges of the incn-of-war, 
with feathering oars, arc shooting from point to point — the mcn-of-war sit majesti- 
cally, and their flags and pennants flutter proudly on the breeze — the forts and castles 
frown sullenly— the i)alace smiles— the church and convent look grave— the liills are 
lovely — tilt' iriountains grand — the graceful palm tn'-o nods.” 

In the XIX. No. of the review, we have noticed pretty fully 
the condition of Brazil at the commencement of the year 1831 ; 
only a few months before the arrival of the Falmouth. We gave 
an account of the misrule and compulsory resignation of the em- 
peror, Dorn Pedro, who threw away a sceptre as if it were indeed 
a child’s baul)lc, and found consolation for the sacrifice in a fish- 
ing rod. Little, therefore, could be added our naval'officer 
to the history of the empire, and his account of the abdication is 
confirmatory of that already given. The ‘‘ Notices of Brazil” are 
scanty, consisting of a few but lively remarks on the state of the 
slaves, on the condition of the museum and botanic garden, the 
Banana, the stupendous aqueduct which supplies the city with 
water — the opera — the currency — the cultivation of coffee — the 
description of a dinner party and of a kvee at the court of Bom 
Pedro II., wiio had scarce attained his .sixth year — the geography 
of the country, products, and diamond mines — each of which to- 
pics is very concisely treated. Of this portion of the work we 
shall notice only an anecdote of Bom Pedro and an American 
midshipman, and the products and commerce of the empire. 

“ Dum Pedro is said to possess a considcmhlc sharo of good nature, and the fol- 
lowing anecdote swms to bear evidence of it. A inidsliipman H of the United 

Stales ^I'avy, some four or fivi; years since, followed a man who deserted from his 
boat, into the palace, where the sailor lia<l fled, in hopes of eluding pursuit. Mr. 

H rushed by the sentinel, and by mi.stake, got into the audience room. Tlic 

noise occasioned by his abrupt entry, led the einiKTor to inquire the cause; and when 
informed tliat it was a young naval oflicer, ordered him to his jircimmce. iqui inid- 
silipilian told the emperor that ho liad entered the palace in pursuit of a deserter, and 

would not leave it till he should find him. DoM Pedro was pleased by his rcsoIutC 
manner, and extended his liand to be kissed. The middy, however, did not so un- 
derstand him, but gave it a hearty shake, and requested the emperor to allow the 

deserter to be sought and delivered up. The sailor wjis taken, and Mr. 11 left 

the palace. 

“ A few day.s afterwards, the emperor, when driving four-in-hand, met Mr. H , 

He drew up Uic horses, and extended his hand, which Mr. H — • shook very cordi- 
ally, and told hw Highness that he was extremely hafipy to sec him. The emperor 
frcqnoiitly related tlic anecdote, and styled Mr. H lii.s ‘ young American friend.’ ” 

The vegetable productions of this vast empire are as abundant 
and as valuable as those of any other in the world, not only in 
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medicinal plants, fruits, and dye-woods, but in timber suitable 
for all the purposes of marine architecture. The province of Jt/o 
Grande do Sul, which enjoys a temperate climate, produces 
hides and jerked meals in abundance; Saint Paul yields wlieat, 
rye, maize, manioc, potatoes, wine, and the Palma Christi in 
such quantities, that its oil is commonly burned in lamps — coarse 
cottons arc exported, and their manufacture promises to improve. 
The island of St. Catharine, on the coast, near the tropic, attbrds 
coffee and rice of superior quality, and is adapted to indigo, pep- 
per, vanilla, balsam copaiba, &c. In its forests are several ex- 
cellent species of wood ; and good cheese has lately been made 
and exported to the main. Rio Janeiro has a fertile soil, re- 
markably adapted to the cultivation of coffee, which is rapidly 
increasing, and is the focus of industry and trade whence im- 
provements spread in every direction. The flourishing state of 
the spice trees in the botanic garden, near the city, induces the 
belief that their cultivation may be extended sufficiently for the 
home demand, if not for exportation. Minas Geraes, besides 
the major part of the productions of the southern provinces of 
Spain and Portugal, yields gold, diamonds, and precious stones, 
wheat and Indian corn ; and nitre is abundantly obtained from 
the mines of Monte Rorigo. Matfo-Grosso and Goias are thinly 
peopled, chiefly by tribes of unsubdued Indians. The soil is cov- 
ered with rich pasturage, forests, and several useful plants, com- 
mon to Peru. Esjnrito Santo and Porto-Scf^uro abound with 
the Ibirapitanga (Brazil wood) and woods suitable to cabinet 
work and architecture. Ilheos and its adjacent territories furnish 
manioc and the cacao tree, but their cultivation is not extensive. 
In Bahia, the sugar cane and tobacco are profitably planted ; and 
at St. Salvador, as at Rio Janeiro, several mechanic arts are ex- 
ercised with distinguished success. Pernambuco grows the 
finest cotton of South America; Brazil wood thrives better here 
than in any other part of the empire, but little attention is given 
to its cultivation. Numerous flocks and herds from Siam, Pa^ 
rahyba, and Pianhy supply a lucrative branch of trade. In 
Maranham and Para cotton flourishes, the cacao tree covers 
the banks of certain rivers, several spice-trccs grow spontane- 
ously^ and among the choice woods is the citrin, reserved lor 
the manufacture of the most sumptuous moveables. Indigo grows 
in several districts, and the cochineal may be, as it has been, 
raised in the neighbourhood of Rio. With these advantages, in- 
creased industry and population alone are wanting to render 
Brazil one of the richest and most powerful nations of the earth. 

Finally, the southern provinces export wheat, hides, horns, 
hair, and tallow; the middle, gold and precious stones; and the 
northern, cotton, coffee, sugar, and Brazil wood. 'Fhe quantities 
of staple articles, annually exported, are estimated thus ; sugar. 
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100,000 cases, of 15 quintals or 12S pounds each ; cotton, 150,000 
bales; coffee, between 12 and 13 millions of pounds. The im- 
ports are chiefly wines, brandy, and oil from Portugal ; dry-goods 
and hardware from England ; flour, salted provisions, naval stores, 
and household furniture from the United States. 

In its colonial state the commerce of Brazil was restricted by 
the policy of the fader land ; but was disenthralled in 1807, when 
the monarch immigrated to Rio Janeiro. The influence of Great 
Britain over the Portuguese government followed it across the 
Atlantic, as was apparent in a commercial treaty between the two 
powers in 1810, opening the ports of Brazil to British vessels 
and produce, paying 15 per cent on a valuation made by their 
own consuls. This treaty expired in 1825. Imported produce 
generally pays a duty of 24 per cent on a valuation by the cus- 
tom-house of the country, which is frequently complained of as 
extravagantly high. 

The latest census, in 181.9, gave the population as follows, — 
Whites 843,000 ; Indians 259,400 ; Free castes 426,000 ; Slave 
castes 200,000; Free Blacks 159,500; Black slaves 1,7^8,000. 
Supposing a ratio of increase, one-half of that of the United States, 
the present niimhcr of inhabitants would ho about five millions. 

Cape Horn, like Scylla and Charyhdis of the ancients, has long 
been the dread of seamen. All accounts concur in giving to this 
region a stormy character, at every season of the year. The 
journals of voyagers, particularly of tiie earlier navigators, give 
fearful descriptions of the tempests and disasters generally en- 
countered in passing from the Atlantic to the Pacific Ocean. A 
distinguished American naval commander says, the passage 
around Cape Horn, I assert, from my own experience, is the 
most difficult, and attended with more hardships, than that of the 
same distance in any other part of the world. Still, such have 
been the improvements in marine architecture and navigation, 
that, of three hundred merchant vessels supposed annually to 
double the Cape, not more than one is totally lost. 

The principal difficulties of this navigation arise from the west- 
erly winds, which constantly prevail, accompanied by cold rain, 
snow, hail and sleet, exhausting the seamen, more by their en- 
durance than their severity. I'he usual route is between the 
Falkland islands and the main, drawing round the land as much 
as the wind will permit, approaching near enough to see it, and 
then holding way until the vessel attain the meridian of 80^^ or 
85° west longitude from Greenwich, before attempting to steer 
to the northward. If successful in gaining that meridian without 
being driven far to the southward, the passage is generally short, 
the voyage from latitude 40° S. in the Atlantic to Valparaiso, 
being made in from thirty to thirty-live days. Vessels, however, 
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arc frequently driven as far as ()T or 04° S., where, if io the east- 
ward of the meridian of Cape Horn, they meet with icol)er«;s. 

The result of an elaborate examination of this subject hy our 
naval ofliccr, is that it is advisable not to pass llirou^ii the Straits 
La Mair ; to keep close in with the land ; not to "o south of 57°; 
and not to attempt to decrease the latitude until in the iiKTidian 
of 85° W.j however proTnisin^ the appearances of the weather 
may he. For this conclusion, he u.ives the following reasons. 
Though the winds are, generally, they (!o not always ])revail, 
from the west — the gales are less severe near the land, and do 
not blow home — no currents s(‘t on shorti — and hy not being too 
far south, advantage; may he takcni of a favourable wiiul, that in 
a few hours niiglit carry the vessel beyond the parallel of the 
Caj)(‘, which would he unavailing if llu*. ship should he as far as 
S., as has h(;eii recommended, because, these winds do not 
always last long enough to carry a vessel many hundred miles. 

'rhe original passage to the l^acific hy the Straits of Magellan, 
has of late years been successfully resorted to. Tlieir length is 
from thret! to four hundred, their breadth from eight to twenty 
miles. The water is deej), the; anchorage good, the ^surface gene- 
rally smooth, a!id both shores furnish safe and convenient har- 
bours. An American bark, drawing fifteen feet water, lately 
passed through in four days. Sealers jirefer it to the passage 
around the ('ape. During tlie cnrnint year, a survey of this chan- 
nfd has been mad<; i)y an Knglish vessel of war, which may re- 
move. the olijections which have hitlu'rto pr(iventi‘d the use of 
this route to the Pacific. 'I'liis subject is deeply interesting to 
navigators; and our author suggt'sts that all uhsciirilii's thereon 
might soon he nmioved, if each one would forwanl an extract 
from his lug book, with liis observations, to some of tiie ])viblic 
journals. 

'fhe Av7//Vr.y (f CliilvV fill severdy-eight [)ag(*s of th(? work 
before us, and might be reduced imd(‘r the following heads; de- 
scription of the coast, harbour, and town of N’alparaiso; domestic 
manners of tlie inhaliitants ; a i idt‘ to Santiago, and reuuivks upon 
that city and its inhal)itants, and its public institutions; a visit to 
Colina; and an aeconiit of (.\)(|uiinl)o l.>ay, and the city of La Se- 
rena. 

On approaching tli(', coast of Chile, the chain of llu^ gigantic 
Cordillera capped with snow, is visible at sunrise in all its natu- 
ral and desolate grandeur, above the clouds, many miles at sea, 
and long before tlio line of the coast list's almve the horizon. 
Soon afttir sunrise tlu^ laiul becomes shrouded in mist, and Irc- 
(jiiently fifty or sixty miles are passed over, ht'fore the rocky, 
broken, wild, and jirecipitons shore is discernible. In. midwinter, 
or the rainy season, all nature is gay ; the bills are green, the air 
is soft and pleasant, and llte atmosphere clear. Put in midsummer 
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the traveller does not reeo^nise the vale of paradise, covered 
with brown and parchctl A'ogetation. 

The harbour of Valparaiso is commodious, the anchorage j^ood, 
thoiigjh at certain seasons daniroroiis. In winter, which is Iroin 
the middle of May to the middle of Aiij;nsl, north winds prevail, 
and throw into the bay a swell so heavy, tint vcsscds sometimes 
arc driven ashore and beaten to pieces. Dnrinj!; the rest o( tlie 
year southerly wiiitls blow, sometimes so slroniily that ships drajj; 
to sea. ']'h(^ town is divided into ihe. port and * Unirnifrt'il ; tlie 
former consists of one irre<»;idar street, and the (jurhnnlds or ra- 
vines, which are built in wherever a site for a house can he ob- 
tained. /lunchns or liuts are perclu'd about the hill sides like 
birds’ nests, wherever a rostinp; place can be scooped out. Xot- 
withstandiiii*; tlie disadvantau;e arising from the want of levad land, 
this improves moni raj)idly than any other city on thi< side ('ape 
Iforn. JVTost of the houst's on the main ^tr(v.*t arij gootl two story 
buildings, whose ground (lours are occupied as stores and ware- 
rooms; in tin; eastern part of the port, aiul in (he almendnil, the 
hoiisi's are (Jidy one story high, 'rhey are. all built of r/r/o/>c.v, or 
sun-dried bricks, whi1ewash('.d, and roolhil with tihis. Thi; mar- 
kets are said to h(‘ tiu' best and cheapest on the (’.oast, altouiiding 
in fruits, vegetables, be(d’, mutton, poultry, garni-, and tisli. 

Owing to tlu! griNiter [)art of the busim'ss being traii'^acted with- 
in .a small sj)ac.<‘, tiie street, in the morning, pro'^mOs a vrn'V' livfdv 

appearance, which onr author has vmy suci’.esslidly descrihed, 
together with the various portions of the poj)nlation which ani- 
mate it. 

The conventional customs of society dillei-, in manv respects, 
from those in the United States. Day visiting, except on .Sun- 
days, is not usual. At sunset, the ladii’s are geiiendiv prepared 
to receive eompany, and iixpect it. 'To giv(r an iilea of th(i forms 
of society, (jiir aiitlior narrates the history of his first visit, at. 
great length, and with that minute, particularity, which intro- 
duces not only tlui most ordinary featun's, but sncli as are com- 
mon in all civili/(id countries. 'Tliese add to the volume of llui 
book, bid. do nut ine.rease its interest. We will si live to select, 
such circumstances froni this narrative as are peculiar and charac- 
teristic. 

“F followed ;i iVi'-iui inli* :i roum, rMnii>ln'«j in llic Clnlc tijsliioii, widi 

inirnjrs, ;i holii, a j/nmo, \i iiunil« r f»r » li:iirs, tMii-rrd in i^v,, 

tiicing «-adi ol.ln r, on that sitlr nl* llu- riKitn wlii-rr Ih*- sulli slonil. A ‘jM lafr,’ ,,r 
thick Htraw mat, ro\f rcd llic IliHjr, and .1 .•'lri|j nl* {•ar|)( l. \va . laid oidv nnd«T i1m> 
<-liairs f)n r»ii‘ siflc of 111*' rf»«»in. If wi-< l\vdi;dil, and catnlli s had nnl hi i n y* ( 
hroni.dit. 'riirc*' hnli<'.s .‘-at npnn ih*- ■'ufa, *'fnr»cr^in'/, wilh llicir li‘< | *lraun np nn- 
<1* r Ihcin, // /^/ 7i/;*///c, svliil*- a t(ini'lh viniid hjokiiiL; t,hr<in*jfh a nhi'.^ dour that 
opf-tif (1 upon a. Iiah iifiy, h«'a(lnii »*nf *d’lh'' paii'-' uilh In'r llni;t'i.-, a-, it’ d liad iici n 
a piann, and hnniining a wall/, 'rin* cv^nin:* wa.^: c*i*»l, and Ihc l,n|j*': uir*' all 
cover* d with l:if;,*e .‘^hawl.'*, tl>»' ri:^lil *'orri* r h*'in;r tiiniun *>\* r lh<' h'l’f slifniM* r, .s*> 
an to bury the r>hin in it.** fold.-’, mu* /i alli r th*- manner tliaf dandn s w*'ar fh*- 
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S|>;«iiisli clfiak. fii lla- winter, tins eiist'iin i ; universal; llieii llie hum. and eliin are 
lii«l<leii in the shawl, llie eve> «»tj|y lii-in^r n :i(,o\e the fi.ld. Dnrini,^ flial season, 
ha\ini«- neither Ik arlhs iior «-himneys in fh* lion--,-, exee|)1 for the kitelieii, 1 he ladies 
Kir|) warm h\ |daeinjj' a ‘ hra/er«»,’ j)r fi)j)j). r rd' well hiinied e))are«<ai, near the 
*'‘> 1 . 1 , with basket, made li,t ii,i {im|>ii e, iiini'cl o\( r it, upon wlneh iIk v ia>i liicjr 
l•■e(, or e\en '-it. /vs w e t nfep <1 the .-ij).' i t inent, whieli was hi:di aiid airv, tlie ladies 
on llie sol.i { easi'd fh< ir < i»n\ ers.it i»'ii, ::iid hcnt Ihrward in tl)rm:il salulat ion, as niy'' 
‘■‘•ndiietor .'aid, ‘ ^ ( 'tiino |ia' an ii-sti ili s, S( no; ita.i ' I n .\mif;ol' — How flo V'ni do, 
ladies;* \ Irieinl - pointiim i«j nie .as he |ironounecd file last worrl. 'J’iie ladv wlio 
liummin;/, eln■|^ied and tnok a • h. ir.” 

Afl(‘r 1h(^ usii.-i! rci.'inrks on tin* \v(‘allK.‘i', and (juostions a.s to 
lioaltli, and tinu; tjl ani\'al of tin* s1ranp;(*r, which almost cvcm’v 
where attend tJie roevve of a (irsl inlrudiictioii, the ladies en- 
tertained their oiiests with iiiu.^ic, c.ike.Sj tea, and tnatv. The 
younu; Indi.in ‘j;irl, nnIio Ijon* a silver salver oT c.akes, being an 
Araucanian, gives oe.c.ision lor <nie of the episod(,‘s wliicdi loo 
ire(|iienlly hreak in upon and m.n* some of the best dtiscrij)- 
liotts ill !))(' \eni'k. 'rims \vt; are told, in a sketcli oT a tea j)arlv, 
that “the A r.ancanians, when taken ami instructed young, make 
<-X(‘(‘IIenj .**'eiwanis; and theie i." s<':irci*l\ a t.uiiih without one in 
its .service, parlicniarlv w hore tlmre are yonitg ladic'S. 'Idii.s race 
has lionu' llte rdiaracler of licrci* and warlike^ iVont the earliest 
iimes; their valor and tt*arlial |.>rowess havt* keen ladekialeil iii 
in i jiic ol thirly-sev« !i eanto>, etititled * La Araueana,' hv Uoii 
Alon/i) ,l(- kh'ciila s /uniga. — Spi. aking oT 1 1n- coimtiy vjI’ .\ruu- 
-■o, lie .sa \ .s, 

“Viiin- \ \ iii.ni :.'j a no :;]( .m/.ii! jMi'ti’, 

^'.lo (lotniii.i t i ii'.H nnd'* M.'.it* 

‘ i:i:i!i',' or, .i'> it i- I'.unni.nlx d. ‘\> ih.i nitilo,' lit x Pu riitsm nsin , is 
ohnil «>r r.ir.oi i.,i \ . n-t 4,1 m .ihnosi i\* r\ p.tri 4<r .''ont li A nu i ii i. ;is ;i suhstitnlo tor 
t' It arrives in ('liiie tioiii Ui'- liioik l.i riala. I>\ the wav tfoni, or hv 

4 r«i,s-iii;f fjj.' ( (irdili. i .;.s, [i/.cki d III h.i It - of lini •. It en si iit- Ut I'k' ovi- .i LiTeeiiisli 
viliovv <ln- 1, in w liu li a I e ;nin;' 1 d hr<‘K<n h .\vi s juk! .'-Itni •. fit' liir phml. "J'iii"’ male- 
II. il, iiil'n.o 4i in li.iiliiej w.iur, iinins ih'- * iiiaie,' wiii-Ii imi\ In ;''' in (’hi!'', pre- 
vious to | ho n olnl ion. w a nii -1 mil' il (In ih. moi< i.i-flv !o.i of'( hina ; sim e th.'it 
pi'ii'Ml, the old I. nil's oidv ..din r*- to th'' j'r.nl ioi-. w Ink tlio voiiiil; one s, more re- 
'liiie*! ill lasio, _)i' 1' r ' ippiii'^ N < 11111 ^ tJv’son or Ik he.i, I'r'iin ;i Ljill 1 d^^i'il Cliina lea- 

enp. 'I'lir ‘Vo; ha,’ vv llli .sii'^ar and tie- 4 . 11 !' r 1 iinl ttfAn aii^^i' or k iiaui p4'4 I, or pu 4 4 s 

ol 4 iiniain'»n, ar 4 ' pl.n-t d in a '.dolmhir \4 sw.il h..kIi'io al) 4 ini ;i niil, .nnl iitiilino' w.irer 
!' poured ill iP.iin tin in. 'riii- v- -s. 1 coiiininin*^ tli'' int‘nsi4tn, ti'niu-d ‘a iiiati*,' is 
' illa r 4 iiiiii'U ol' sil\( r. 4.r 4d’ .) small !:onr4l, l.aml'Mi with sil\4r, snpp.nti'il liv a 
s1i in .Mi'i plato ol' tile :• iiiK in-t.il. \ sil\rr 4i‘Vir, |»» rfoi at' li with a iiitl4' tl'i* iIk' 
p.issa^fo ot’ till ‘ lioinl'illa,' . 111 *! '■'•4ni'4 4i to tlie si'k t»v a < liain, s, j v 's to rotain tli'- 

In at .iiid aroina 4)|' tin' plant. 'TiK * hoinlnll.a' is a I'iIm' tV'ini ten ti) t\vi |\4 iiielus 

loiil^, t4 rmiiial4'4l at oiie 4 nd In a hiilh jnif nnlik4' If;; f 4»t’ a f iK rtiKiim f'-r' 
nilh many ‘ 111:111 hol( > : liUi' ‘the m:il4*,’ it is mIvi'', 4ir e4»nsi^ts 4it’ a imiu’ tiihv' witii 
a IIK lal hnlh. 

“^114-11 i.s iIk' a |»p;i r.it iis Jium vv hi4 h iIk- 4 kk rlv ( hik'inis sij), or r.'Hln r sia-k their 
lavoril4‘ heveram-, ;il ,1 l4 nij'4 ratni'' \4-i v llitk' Im Iovv that 4>l’ lioitni:^' water. IK»h:i 
•liiana to4>k MIk- niat4‘,’ and iilt' r t\V4* nr tliiae sips, 4 iiri'i( ii it I 4 . iik’, !•> try whetlu'r 
it W4 re pk .as.inl ; liowi vc willing 1 mii:ht liav e 1»4 1 n 1 " n e* i\ i- iIk* liihe iiit 4 > my 
iiiniith, imni4 4li.it4 ly alt. r 4‘oininir I'la'iii tin* p4intiiip' lips ot' in r 4 l.ni”ht(’rs, 1 iimst 
04»nt4‘ss, I tilt S 4 >m 4 ‘ r' pni;n.nie 4 ‘ t 4 » suck tin* sam 4 * s| 4 'm willi Ik'ua .Inaiia. Yet, 
M'e 4 >lk'elinir f|i;ii 4 , 11 ,. 4 ,j’ |kis|( IfallV oIKu ^ts had ^ivi n (ill* m’l’ hy earryiiijr ;i ‘Ihhii- 
hilJa’ llir iiis p(.:euli.ii u.s 4 -, I t 4 »i.dv *t/i'- m.ile,’ and iiiniin;; it agfecal’Ie in llavor, did 
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not rrlitwjuisli it until I luiil <lrM\vn it to lli<- 'I’liosi' wlio tinUr ‘mate’ for the* 

tirst fiiiK’, ii'^u:iil\ liiini tlu ir li|»s; and it is tin* only inistako at which ladlos la ii«[Ii ; 
in laci, a cynic could sc arci Iv l.ccp his connlrnaiK'o : tiincv a ijc nllcinan prcssiiijr a 
liol silver tnhe hefweui lii^' lip", i«'rkiiiif hack his h**nd in surprise, lh<*n re'-ortintr to 
his handln rcliieTto dry hi.- l yts. mid whili- In- does so, allenipl inir to smile — flie/o/// 
t'nm'inhh’ produces tlu’ w hini''ieal <*\j)ressioii ol* eonnU nainM' iina^inahle. 'Two 

or thriH* ‘mates' are oeiH rally epiite sullieii-nl to supply a eoiiipany of c l<rht or l»‘H 
persons; !i)r they are pas-j« d iVom niontfi to mouth till all are salisfieil. AVhen fh<’ 
fluid is exhausted, ‘the mate' is repk uished with sn';ar, and hot water from a silver 
kettle, usually plai-ed in 1h<‘ room upon a small *• hra zero’ of livin^f eoals.” 

Smokinp; ibllo’.vt'd tlio inali;, a sincrle con! of fin* hnviiip; been 
broiitrht, in a small siivtn’ i!;lol)e, siipporlcd on a stem niul plate 
like tlie mate ciij), aiu! Dona Jnana iirijinij; lun* visiters to smok(? 
as freelv as if were in tlieir own hotise. ‘^'rhe ci 2 ;ars of 
Chil{‘, called ‘ Itojas,’ or ‘ hojitas,’arc about two and a half inches 
lotto; ; the wrajtper is made of the inner husk of corn, and lilled 
with coarsely powdered tohaceo. As their use is apt. to stain the 
fnijrers of ih*' snndccr, tln^ fashionable vonno; gentlemen carry a 
])air of (lellcmle o;ol({ tweezers for lio!dini»; tlnun. 'Tin', eio;ar is .se 
small in size, tlial it rt'fpiin^s not more than throt'or Ibnr minnh'S 
to smoke one. It serves well to fill up an interval in conversa- 
tion. At tertfdins, the irentlemen sometimes retire to a balcony 
to smoke om^ or two cif^ars after a dance.” 

Ollier o;ii('sts arriveil in the course of the cvemin^, to wliom, 
it is recorded, li\e saim^ courtesies wer(‘ extended. The party 
broke uj), leavinn; upon our author tlu; im|)ressi()n that tin; 
ladies IVoqucmtly displaycHi consid(;rahle ai‘chn(.\ss and humour in 
tlieir r(‘inarks ; and this he found l«) he 1hi‘ case in all his inter- 
course with Chilian society. ‘‘ .lust before takinir leave, Doha 
Jgnacita presented a llowfU' to each of her quests, in a manner 
that was vc.tv graceful, hf:r face heinc; hVhled up with .smiles, 
yet slu; saifi not a word. 'I'his custom of presemtin^ flowers to 
quests is univm'sid, and is a heaiiliful token of W(deome, which is 
renewed, when iIhj miesl lias made a favorable iinpr(\ssion, at tlie 
jirst three or four visits. If none h(^ given him, he may infer 
thal the I’ejieiilioii of his visits will not h(i acc,(;p1ahle. ” 

A. morning visit paid to the same family admits ns to the Chi- 
lian belles, at an hour not usually dcivoli'd to company. 

“ My s< C()iid \i.-i1 to !)oji;i Jii;in:i, was iM lumi tin- liours«»riwi lvr ;jnd «>ur o’clock 
in the diiy. 1 found two of the yoiiujr kuliis sc;itcd ;»t tlieir fr.imcs, cmluoidcrinir 
.shiiwls, in very hciiutiful [KiUcrns, 'J’luy wore the sIi.mwI, iind llic luiir Uiis hriiidi-d 
and haiifrinj^ flovvn tin; h.-ick. |)oii,'i ( ’.'inm'iirif;i w.i.s .vitf i i tin ’ i /r/ 7/, 
with ii hook in her l;ij^ .iiid .‘.looping- tlirw.ird, in .>ueh a way th.'it her hair, v\hie|i 
was iwse and wet, formed a »*omj)let.e o il fiir her lace. On iny cut ranee, she laid 
her hair behind her ears, and « losed her hook. Her sisters jmshed aside their work, 
and adjusted tlieir shawls and dn sses. The .shawl of a Chilian belle is ;i most, 
|■ehe]liolls and troiihlesome article of dres.N, ti»r it will l»e <‘onst,antlv slippiuo- oil' llu* 
>>houlf|er, and so disrrlose a pretty iieek am) upper part, ol’tlie bust, W'lii<-h tlie yomi^ 
ladicr, ;ire e.ver anxious 1.o emiecal. Ijadies nev<T pursue their necjile-work in the 
presence of stranir<‘rs, or rath(*r visiters, as it is eonsidered iriijwilite; from this eir- 
cnmstane,e, forei«rji( rs have eharired fiiem with hein^f idle. Yet when it is reeol- 
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tlml tiu’n* ;irr no in rfii'i-j nml lli** ]:ir<'ns rM.iko tln ir 

own (lrrss(’s, lln’V Jiis'sl in ( koiu r:jl» »1 IVmiii ii,,| 'i in y .ical 

in 1li(‘ (Irroriilioji ol’ll'iir !l « I ; — iik --v; ;!y 

“ Donji < ’v; <! i«ir IS -- r i’ !•<-«■ yf'f /'. : 1 ii.it : !i'‘ ‘; i(l 

W(<-s |ii-i- hair !’• a i . .a (i ‘ -.hi...:. • v t. 

'I’hr ‘ ipiill.'si’ i-i 1 !/'■ • I I -i- • 0/ /;/•/.'#/ Si/n' inm" .ili'iiio. ■ n.i-, 

IfrowilMJf lit ilii‘ li:Ol. o! lull:-, .IMS* I’l iii'- i''. n-ihi.i- \ ' .'.T ' l-i!''. \’v i:' !l ill'- |<i'! Iv 

i.s Isrokni into .'.mall jm oi-v. :ii,fl ini-:~((i i.i ('.i-l \ i! i 1 • ■ 'ml. r \( 

dial oi' soap. Willi this, l!u‘ laili'-s ol'Cliilc arc in the haliit o!’ w.i.'-iiin" lia ir li sr's, 
once in ahont loi diiys; they sax it pn-'-crvi-' llic M-alp trorn il-nnl'nir; it • r- 
tiiiiily dn* hair a \cry eh an, o|o‘..-,i, ap,.i-a»':inc'‘. Hcsifle-., it .'lUo n cliil r 

ehaiisin'r clotlis, .'ilks, and i rapc'-, iVihm 'jia a.- , wit hont injni in;: • ith' r tln-ir tc\ii:j'tj 
or c<»lor, and is soinctini' m.*' d :i.-; a n:'- dn inc. 

‘■'riie ladies wile V( rv r-onvc inanv iii'iHini " aliont fh*- l i i! 

Stales, tlic North Aiiu-ric.m dicir ..nnc-ineiil dro*-. iVc. 'I'la y spoke «fi‘ d ■* 

I'crnvian l:idii s a-' di -;in'.riii-}n d !lir t’,nir inldn^iii < ai-.d want ol' i.miii --ty. ■ ii-.i 

a-.-, an illn-'li :ition, DMini .ie -na olat-'d tisc .i'iccrii»ti-. 

‘‘ .\ Manjiic-^a was ualkin”’ lowani.s h'-r laimc om- c>,ciiii|m\ com-r ah d in flic pinj- 
liar dn-ss ol'llie c(.nnfr\, called ‘sava \ maiil'!,' .I'.'l v. a-; '.pr-lo n to lo an nnkh'.x.:' 
XonniT ntli in;m in a cUuk, wlio ii.ipi.ilnc.i d In !o co to a and acci pf i.s' 

.'omc rdri -dmnnt. She tiisally eoi-enled. Alt' r pa.rl'e in*^ el.’ieis, cakes, aiidu.-silx 
wines, to an aiiiouni so ptiat that lli'Mi:jl't ! r n..-ii v.'inM not liaxi nici'i •>' 
('iioiii'di in his purse to pav, she eaihd the I O't .I'id-, v. iioin sic- km w will,'; ai-i.’ 
told iiim O' it to p( rniit 1 lie '.M nth man io h a \ . - li. ii..,:-' i ill la h.-d |»aid, nor to ai • - a' 
I'rom him .mv other pl di'-* tha*', hi • p i.M-ih.i.O'. ; Im h \ urpo'" ll i- landloni w.i-' to 
r«eei\e a ihnianr. 'I'he V')ini*.r :•! nilt man's i.i.r-'e ee.ni., ].fi| {-fiXer one hah’ the 

amount ol’ the < liar;'‘i-, and mil. «• ho"! \oUfddni In- mi. t !i',\.- tiii \\ ia.le In li ire •],- 
l( li. '['hi- voninf eeiilh .irm o'll r. d his wat' !i i<' | !■ d ■ . T.inh !'> ol-xti'. if. ly 
n’liiH'd, 'I'lin Jiiiinun iiiipidi! id ;;1 da d* la\, and iirved i : r i > an to inaki' 

li.isti , <ir sla- wonid !<a\e liim. 'The hmdiotal dem;mi«d da p -nl.' - -n". 'The -.'(Hm'/ 
ireiitlenian was indignant, and h I*’ rn d the « •!'! to hs 'li-' ' iieh-n-tr. xxl:.., .nh r 
sona- eoaxiii'.!, p» rsnad'-d h’on h* \ it I»l his jt.o.hiit. -lo, lol! l.i' < io.''.. ahoiM i.mi, .md 
aecoinpanv lier home, lie eon.-, nh .1. Siie d. !i<.ht< ti l'.* \ i'-i'm t. ‘ la r -port with 
hi V list Iv d a./- r/'fsyind, a*' lilt \ \\.i!u<-t! a.loi.'^-, at is -t n'!.'r-<i i.i-n into .i sphn- 
didix lin nl-hi tl room, oet upi- tl l»v a i'lilhanl p n ty ot’ I ,;t:( - ai.ti 'ji i.tli-mi n. 'i'lu; 
vonlli x\ oiild liaxf escaped, hnt the liiir oin- h. !«f him ti;dn hx I 'a- ;:rm, .ami eon- 
dnetetl him to a .'-eal. Ih- dia-xx iii- t loak ( lo- r ..ro'ind liim, ami -i. h' hi- li e? under 
lii-i elhiir. 'The nninpi' s.i inti.idm • <! -> \t r.al td’ln r li m.i’e tVi. nd- t ' him, .itier eiv- 
in;'‘ fh-tii a hint tif her J«ike. 'rie- \ ounu l.ao'ii ' in-i-ti d that i. iin.-t he \ i-rv warm, 
hnt h'- lhoiii»hl it \\ as cold : — tln x ur'o d him to »kine< . Imt ic- xowi d li. conM not. 
At last the ladie- hecanie rnde, .i.u!, tinaal.lx n'novim.f the t-]i.;ik iVnin die ximin/ 
eaxalier’s shoulders, i .xp-.-ed Idm to the \\ httie eompanx. -l.uniine- in l-n- draxvt vs 
ami hoots; alii I hein;i; heartily limjheil at. In- xxa-^ inrm d out o|‘ .In.-.rs | 

“ t )n a Sniiday cm nine-, 1 .'• « omp.nm ti my iVit nd, Don .'^i.nn:' !, * Io a.-sist' at fin- 
(erliilia idxeii xxeeklyhy Dona .liiana. We |i>umi ,i iimnhi r of ladn s ;iml ci nth im n, 
<»hl and vomiir, jiia-tlv mid plain, alreadx assemhh d. 'I'lu hulie.- \m re r.uiL;' li. m .ah. d 
liiein;r eaeli other, in a loni; lile, e\t»-iniintr aero— the room, tin* appe.iiam- of’ 
which was miieh im|)ro\eil hy the carpet lu in”’ sjntad t nlirelx om i’ the * p.-lah .* or 
mat. In tin- I nitial .‘"'lalt the earjiet- are alx'.axs t.alvt n up tl'i’ siilrtis or 
(|)rererrin”; the latter vxoial, when dam iii”' rone.- a part ol’ the anin-i im nf ; hnt 
lu re, on llu‘ eontrarx, lhe\ are always spn-ail tlir that pnrptisc, and lo pt r ilk d up 
to one side ot'tlie apartment at t*ther limes. I'ixiii at piihlu- halD, tlu' tlam niL'" room 
is alwax's carpeted; the reason I’or this praetn-e w that tin lloor- are ot'tili 

“ M'ea, eolVee, \ r. Were served a** with u.-, am) alierw.irds one of'tii.' l.idi. s l"ol\ a 
scat at the |>iano. Wliilc she was |>re!iulin”', a iri nth man, -t\ k li ‘ ci h.istoncro,’ 
(wlio \,< some intimate, .si-It-ek eled ll>r llie eXeiiiii”’,- cried tail, ‘ ( 'oiilra.l.m/a Seno- 
n‘s’ — ‘ ( ’ontradanee, t o-nllemen'-- upon which intimation, lliex leil li'i’lli their part- 
ners, and stiHiil lip in order, 'i’he music eonmiemid: tin- linie. ih.'.f ot a slow wait/. 
'riiat the ”raei‘ am! he.intv t>r tlie * eoiitrad.iii/a’ ma > h-' :.ppie« i.;l. d, it must l)e 
.seen; the tij^ures are so \ai ions, and some of them .-o intricate or lahyrinth-liki’, 
that. 1 will luA attempt to disrrihe tium; }lu'\ . xinhit wliat miiiht bo ionnod the 
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vrry pootrv ofllio Tcrpsichorcim Jtrt. Tin* c-oiilr:u!;iiiro was followed I13' (njadrilles* 
;ui(i waltzing.” 

fuw (lanrcs aiifl a few sonjrs, some ‘ (liilr.fs, ’ (and ices 
occasionally,) brinu; lb<^ cviMiinu; near ils close, 'i’luni, if the 
j)arly lias been a iniMry one, the ‘ciiando,’ or ‘penliz/ dance.s 
peculiar In the coniifry, one or both arc* jierforined. 'fliey arc 
ahva 3 \s accoinpanird h\' a son^ npproj)riate to the* meaMirc ; arc 
sjiiriled and j^raceful. In the. last, aflt r a ensloinaiw intiodnclor}' 
verse, the lady repeats xome stanza from memory, to which tlic 
gentieman is hound to rejily, in an appropriate stanza from some 
of the ]ioels, or an im])roin})tn. 'f'his alternate jlancint*; and reci- 
tation arc continued till tlu^ lady has exhausted hei* mc'mors', or 
till slie lias lepeated six or eiyjit stanzas. When tlu; tlancers 
possess humor or wit, as they frecpiimtly do, ‘la piMcliz’ be- 
comes the source of ^reat merriment and (‘njo\-m('nt. 

“About eleven, the okl lailies endn'ina.-; tln^ ><nifio; imitati^ 
them, and the tertulia is broken nji. Notliins;’ in the. way of 
eyeniujr jiart^' can exceed tlu! si.ei.d eordi.dil}’, the freedoin from 
restraint, and the ^eneiai enjoyim.'nt, allhrthd at the ‘ U*rluiias^ 
and ‘ reuniones’ of (.-hile.’' 

In May onr uayal ollirer, having a te-Av weeks’ leisure, 

resolyed to visit Santiago, tin* capital (d'Cdiih*. The usual mode* 
of travelling is in a gig, dilfering in nothing fi’om that of the 
United States, save tliat it is more tlnmsil\ and rudely built, 
lie has taken care, however, to communicate to ns, that the one 
selected for his jounie}* liad a m*at'gr(!en hod\', hung low , with 
a gilt wreath running round the pannels; tlie lop was hi'oad, ami 
liung forward so much that it ’dforded anijile prot(u*tion from 
sun and rain.^’ 'Idle gear of the team is rather jieculiar, and hi< 
very minute dcscrijition of it may amuse the reaihu*. 

AV^e have also given to us, with great minuteness, and wv. must 
say, w'lth much eilecl, a (h’seription of the pei'snns and costume 
of the attendants; Init for this also we i-e.fer tin; nauh-r to the vo- 
lume ils(!if, as well as for an acccmiit of their looks and (*ondu(M, 
even to the lighting of a cigar u]K)ii the jounu'v. 

d'he .‘^uminil of the Altos d<* Valjiaraiso is 12(i0 feet. ahov(? tin* 
sea, ami like all the liigh land around is c.oni])osed <*hiell\ of de- 
composiifg fedtspar covered with a thin soil, se.areely sullie.i(*nt to 
nourish the (audits plants that stand on its most jjroinineiit points, 
ddie road has been (ml into tiie solid rock in some places with 
great lalujur. From it there is a magnilicent view, seaward, of 
llie town, the hay, ami the ocean; landward, ol a hoiimlless, bar- 
ren, irregular, ami uncultivated e.ountry, in which a loneI\^ palm 
tree is occasionally visible. A curious mode, of ch(.‘c.king the 
motion of carriages in tlieir desc(rnt down the jiriuripifons hills, 
was displayed in the passage of .some carts and of the traveller’s 
gig. In the first case a yoke of oxen wa.s attached, by a liide 
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rope, to the tail of caeh cart. The animals understood their duty 
well ; placing their feet in advance, and nii\viHinj:;ly yielding the 
ground as lln.‘y were dragged forward by the horns; thus an- 
swering all the. pnrptises \o the carretu, which a k'.dge anchor 
do(;s to Ihc ship — retarding its progress. In the ca.se (d' the gig, 
one of llie ]jostillions passed his tazo roiind the axle, and reined 
in his horse behind it, hedging in the sanu! st} le as the currvlas. 

Kvery sl(‘p of this road, itvery animal, hinnan, or hriile, every 
rancho, pnehlo, or inn n[)on it, evT*ry meal taken, is dt‘scril)ed spi- 
ritedly hut most minutely. Of this besetting sin, we have here 
an i!istanc(‘, in which are portrayed the landlord of an inn, his 
guests, his furniluro, his wife, his cliildron, his bed-room, his 
bar-room, ami, lastly, the town in which he resides. 

We must hasten on our traveller to Santiago, not allowing him 
time to descril)r* tliii glori(‘s of the Cm'std de a hill o!i 

the road, fwllli tin; \udes in sight, soaring IS,00t) feet into the 
clouds, we t:ai\ scarce call an elevation of 2,5 l;j a mountain) nor 
the rigorous s<‘ai'ch of the custom house olTii'ers, nor the l)aro- 
nielrical observations of Mr. Jolm Miers, tnade in October and 
November of Hut we will not do him the injustice to omit 

the following bmnorous sket(!b, wliicli would have become the 
[xmcil of Smolbd, 

“ I'Ai-ry iil'oul :i u n ti* Um ht^ih tf'huti. \i oiiv • n«l 

:i IJucnoviayu':**', li\ a la\\\«’r aiul talkia-r pnlitii iau. > win*, havini^ 

!»i I II 111 Miijpainl, v|n,kt' lliiuli'^li v\r]| aini Ti'r -niiu* n .i«.nii or ntlii r In: wa"! 

<1iiI)1m «1 Sir .laini M u tiiilo.'.li I 'J’lic i.|»j»o>.ac oini u.i'^ oii iijjit il l>y a iiiaM win) 

• alli'il liiiiiM'lt’ or \ iin'rit’an, a- .trr:}>ioi) d. II. • had I't i ii ot’ a 

tin rcli.mt \os*si 1, hut tiii<>u;:li »i»i'‘il*rtu!H-, <*r .'Oiu«'lhiii'.r wor*'.', \\.:s >uld out. llav- 
iiiUf !n:f Iii.'< money, u« il hi-. * 'lar.ieter, witli I, li- at ou-*e e.dh il into 

M.jiii' ilioii Ills tail Hi lor draw iiiiy, .lud m a \ «rv .<lioi I hme :,rain(«l eoiisiderahlL: 
re|julatioii .IS , I mini. ilnre painter. Ainiat ioii , in hi^ n. art, li.' .[uii lvlv look h.) 
po'traiu, aud in I iie oj*iiiioii oi' the ('Idliau puhlie, painted u //ernu'/e. Ifow Ire- 
ipieiilly «lid lie evel.iiiii, ‘ Whal ai» as< I h.ne I*, eii lo vv:i>te iiiv time on miniature's 
at two ‘oiizas’a pn sc, w Ink' I ifef siv lor a portrait I .M v dear Mr, these stupid {Wopln 
jml”e of 1 hi' exei'lleme of a pntnre .>sdy h\ its>i/el’ 'I'liis nlleman’s jinr^uil'* ha.l 
^ain. d ll.r him the eo>rnomeii of Sir 'I’lio na-' l.awn iiee. 'riii-^ Sir 'J’homas was a 
slr;m<re eomjioimil. He tVeipuiitly li* lii a eollonny with a larii'e water do^, while' ho 
li d him. On snrii oee.isions lie wonlel oxelaim, ‘ l*i*or INnnpe y I— ulie'V say you 
have no soiil — ihe r.ise iis an' not eontent le> live fhre.' times as loiii: as anv' otiier 

animal, hnt al't.-r that thiv nni-'t he iinnvoit.d — and then, d n them, lln'y ket’p 

their immoi'f ilil V to thenii-elv. 'i, anel slmt ou» all either .iniin.ils e*f this world ; Itiif, 
roiiipi'y, 'lis yaiiity ; for llieir e lay will he a> st'ii-.i le^.s as y*mr own.' 'F.* all of 
whieli l*omp.-\ replied liy sai,nirioij.-.ly jflS tall, £111(1 ioDkilliJf cratcful I'T tllC 

morsels ol’ meal and e-eiti'-olaliem heMowed upon liim. One- elay, while I w.i-' m his 
re*oin, a party o|' xnmi” ladi.'j e’.nne- to l«>ok at a portrait of an old annt, who still 
llonrislieel at terlnlias. Sir 'riioinas had invite'd t!ie-?n t.* ''n>^::exl anv improveme nts, 
and point out anv limits that mielil be apparent in thi- pietiin-, vvliieh n pn>« nl cel ii 
.smilinjr e’omih’iianee, in vvliie h linn- had ln'i-ii makinu Ids m.irks ti>r fi\ e-.nid-forly 
years. 'I’Ih- cap and t ihhons were ahoeit halt fmi'.heel. Sir 'Fhitmas seate'el ihe^ 
liielies at. a preipe-r elistane-e-. anel plae’e il the' pie-tein' in llie ine*,f :ulv .mfai^e enis liohl, 
at the' saiMi- time .iskiiii^ ath r the kinel l.edv's he'.’illh, and m.il\mL! ii (he)iis.inel Irilliner 
i|uerii's, ae-eompanied with smih’s and eriiniafeN inteinie d to !«• e he'eTliil. 'I’hcn 
fakitte- his stand hesidi- the’ laeli' S, le-ll tiiot in aelvaiie-e, It'ii llnnnh in tlie* arm hole 
of his ve'sl, and his hollle'-irree n fre»i‘k thrown haek ; while' the rijfht hanil, by turns, 
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jmhjiUhI to llic Jiiul .stroke*! liis visage belweru tlio finfifors and tliuinb, 

dn»pj»"m^ t!ie lower jaw as tli« v ri i'M'heil tin- cliin, he thus tliscoursetl — ‘ Well, ladies, 
tluTe'.-’ ;i likeness i’nr yon — l!ie inoiitii almost as rieh as //»//, s, Ihaia Paiiehita,’ — 
(this was said with a how —‘and the <*ye still retains its tin-; it onist have been, 
when yoimir, like ///m/s. Dona .Maria;’ — nnotlKM' b/)w — -‘then Ihe eheek, ]»ale tf» bo 
sure, possesses a ‘ no s«‘ /{lie’ that I admire. >Vhal a j/ify that tiiin- should fake 
away the vo\mo bloom Irom so line a tiiee 1 Mow, when I look a^uiiii, I think, Doha. 
( ’armeueila, the cap is rather hiifh, and llm bow of ribbon on th/* letl, side is raUu r 
too bine — very lillle, lh.mi»h; — dont you tihiik so, Doha, liosita ’’ 

“‘linien sahe I’ r* plied tin- ianirhinir jrirl. 

“ ‘ You are rii^ht, l.ulies,’ eontimietl Sir Th<)mas, ‘ tin; rap is loo hiirli, and tin; 
ribl' ni a \ erv lilt!*' too bln*' : lb*' ladies, tor last/- in sn<*h inalfets, alb r all.’ Tin; 
ladies really thom^dit, as Sir 'I’homas wis|u'/l, that ib/'y had siiirire^'ted the tinilts in 
the rap and rilihoiis ; ami a'/ret'd with hi/o in i \<'ry other r* s|). < |. Iiikn **ne ol‘ 
<'xperienee ami t.n t in tin- world, lu' at /an*** <lri‘W their attention to the ll\ini:l(nrl'^5 
of some voim'.X h» :in\, and th# ii to son)*' [ni/its, ki'epin;; np flu i'- .•'lmnMfi*‘n to tin; 
la.-^l ; and on l.tkinjx le.ue, a'-sm-cjl thi'iii, in a l*>u lone, that their aunt’s portrait 
was his masler-pi''/'-', ami l>y no nn-an- a llalterinir lik»'ness!” 

'riu; j)laiii oil which Santiago stainls oxtonds aliout forty miles 
north and south, and liftcen east and wt^sl; being shut in on one 
.side hv the .Viides, and on theolhi'i* by (hiesta del Prado and the 
euntinuoiLS hills. On tlio south, it is lioiindod l>v the lliver May- 
po, and on tlu^ north by the high hills beyond (h)lina. The city, 
foumh'd on th(^ '2 Ith h\‘hruary, 15 1 1, by Pedro tie Valdivia, and 
then called - de ht nuera Ks/rc/nudnrn,''’ is laid out in 

regular stpiares; the .street. s cro.s.'^ing each other at right angles, 
liaving streams of water .sn{)pii(‘d Irofo tiuf .Mapoi’ho running in 
tlieir centres. Thf.‘ arcliilectiire uf jirivalt*. and ))id)li(’ buildings is 
in tlie lMt)uri>h siNle. 'Idle. hon.M.‘s are of one and two stories, 
built of f/i/ohr.s, whitewashed on the outside, and roofed with 
ivd ti!e.<, gf-'in rahy witln)!’- chifnnejhs, being warmed by hrazeros 
of (;h.»r»’.oa!, even in isons (»f IVt).>t and snow. 'The h(?st liouses 
have been (M)ii.'^fru(‘le«l. liy earpeut* rs tn)iu the. IJniti’d States, and 
in some cases, owing tf) the .scareiiy of suitable wtjod, the win- 
dows, doors, and pans of the frames already inaimfaelured, have 
been iniporU.'d iVoni our country. Almost (;very house lias a 
gardem, and tin; lowfi plat i.s c(in.'<ef[nent! v of large extent. 

'Fht; pi 1 / 1 , occfip^'ing an entire S([uare, is m^arly in Ihe eentre 
of the eily, having on the north-west siile the presidential man- 
.sion, the palace of government, tlie jirison and courts of justicag 
forming allogetlier a line while building, before the several door.s 
of whir.h sciilries arc always on post. Ou the south-west side 
arc the cathedral, llie only stone building of the place, half linish- 
cd, thotigh conimenceil sixty years since, and the old palace of 
the bi.sho[). The other .'^ide.s are occupied liy private dwellings, 
liotcls, and shojjs. 'Fhe town is commanded by a forlllication, 
on the conical hill of San Lucia, upon the east, 'rinu’e i.s a mi- 
litary academy containing about eighty cutlets, who are instructed 
by Fnmch or Kriglisfi professors, and are designed for oHicers ot 
Iht! army and militia. The latter is tistahlished upon a jilan well 
adapted fur the instruct ion oflbe whole population, the men being 
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armed and exercised every Monday afternoon, in every town 
and village throughout the country. As all husiiK ss is prohibited 
during the parade, the day is facetiously termed “ San Lnnesy^^ 
or Saint Monday. At Santiago, the fUameda do, la Canada^ 
or public walk, said to be the finest in Souih America, is the mar- 
tial field. It is about a mile lung, and one hundred feel wide, 
])lanled with double rows of poplars, having streams of water 
running between lh(nn, and white stone seats in their shafle. This 
and the “ Tajamar^'*^ or J^reak water, or walled bank of the river, 
are favourite jdaces of public resort. 

AlmOvSt every shop has on its shelves a few books, consisting 
chiefly of French translations and ecclesiastical works. 'Theie is 
no hook store in the jjlace: tin* largest collect ions of books are 
ilisplayed amidst hardware and cuilerv. Our author was unahde 
to procure a copy of Don Quixote in the city. 

Fierce and malignant passions prevail among the lower class 
of people, if wc are to take liUu'ally the following statement. 

“ Kjirl} In fli(‘ nifjrnin^r, at tin* primal tioor, m.iy In- sn-n, iilniost rvorv ttav, 
or t\\«) (K'.'id liodics, ^tr^t(‘ll(’d <Mit upon tlic a pl.ilc upon tin- to 

collect s\l\MS tor \]u'\r intcnn<'nt. Tlirso arc Ibo n-sull of tin' tiorrid pr:n'lic(‘ ot‘ dc- 
c’id'mi'r pcrsojial disputes a^^(•UJr^t tln‘ lo\v( r nrdi rs by rt iMnirsc* to llic iimr- 

diTons Knife, iii^knd of the more ratioiiiil and innoeent planof.lolm IbillV di-^eend- 
ants, of ln’nisiujjT < aeli oilier with the we;n»on> nature i<:i\r tln in — llieir fi>ts. At 
tile ‘ pnlperias,’ wln're tiu’ * peones’ resort at dIljIiI, to drink ‘( bieha’ and ‘ai:inrdi- 
laite’ (brandy^, and sin.i: and dance to the sound <d* harp and cnilar, di^jiiiles fre- 
ijnenflv arise when the brain beeoines lu ited liy slronif d«‘!nk. 'riun tlie piaielio is 
rollnl around tin; lett arm, to lu* nsi d as a sbi( bt. and tin.' knift*, eomtantlv wi.ni 
at tb«‘ bark, is seized in the riLrlit iiand, and the antajjonists are em ir,‘li «] by a riiiLT 
of by-staiiders, to see what i:»'ntlemeii of ‘tiie si-ieiiee ot’ deti nee’ jia\e been pk'aseil 
to irnu fair ftlmj. 'riie ili'xterity in tin' list' oftbe \via|)nn, wliieli tliey inanaLie like 
a rapier, in tlie Inline and i^arde, is indy smpriNinnr, "{'Jn* ;in;n k is fii re»- on both 
sides. J)eatli of oik' oftbe parties, or "evrre wounds an- file eertain e<inMijiunei‘ 
ol’sneli nMii’ontres; lienee it is, that for« icn« rs are under l!ie iinja’cssion ibat assas- 
sinalinii is a eomnion crime ani(»n«f.-t Cbilenos. \'i I, the praetit e, jia\ in;,'’ strict 
rejirard to the tiTin, can hardly be said to be fre*jnenl ; for we <linuld liaiillv sav that 
(I man is assassinak il, wlio falls by an imluekv blow in a list lijjiit.” 

But the fitting remedy is ])rcparing for these evils, in exten- 
.sive |)rovisions for general eiiucalion. 

Here, as in Spain, tlii' prof(*ssion of iiiodicine is lowlv esti- 
mated ; yet suceessful eflbrts are m:d;liig to elevate it. Its con- 
dition IS dnid)tless corrt'ctly ascribed to the want of liberal 
education in its jtraclitioners, the ahseuce of proper system for 
medical instruction, and the iiisuilicienl remuneration of services. 
Of late, a hoard of examiners has been ('slahlished, composed 
chiefly of Kuropean physicians who have been long in liic coun- 
try, and Nvho, without regard to dijilomas, examine camlidates 
for practice, in I^atin, Spanish, and the several branches of the 
healing art, in the most rigid manner; aj)otliccarics study phar- 
macy and chemistry for three years, aiul undergo a practical 
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examination before they arc permitted to open shop. Several of 
the best families arc now educating their children for the medical 
profession. 

One of the most important changes of Chilian polity, without 
which every eflfort lo establish a republican government would 
be nugatory, is tiic abolition of the law of primogeniture; ex- 
cej)tion having been made, however, of the riglit of eldest sons 
born before the repeal of the law. Tlic proprietors of the ‘‘ 7nay- 
orazgos^^ are princes in tlic land, upon whom frequently depend 
some hundreds of poor families. Whilst on a visit to the village 
of Colina, our naval officer had an opportunity of observing a 
specimen of ibis aristocralical class, 

“Kartli’s mnilx'rrrs 

Horn (ml\- to ooiisiitnc h<*r lihrml trciits.’* 

‘*Tlic lord «»f the »‘stiitt‘ wlicrr* T was, is a senator, aiul tlu)ni;li his fxninlry rrsi- 
donrn is hut twenty miles Irom the eapital, he lias not heen more than three times 
in Ills seat dmiiiif the present session. Yet he owns one of llit^ linest houses in 
town, and says lie will not <50 to flie senate unless sent for. ‘ I’ani (jin; Amii,0)! Why 
should I, triejid, there are enouiifh tlien* without me!’ Don Vieente, as hy is named, 
lends tlu' life of ;i jirinei*. He rises at nine, breakfasts at t»*n, saimlers in a small 
llower with a ci^jar, lau<jfhs for a half hour over Don Quivote, of whieh he 

has a beautiful <‘dition ; ami by an oeeasional ride, or a jirame at chess with tins 
curate, a sly |<»ke or hon mot. with some oftla* ladies, he manages to ^el ihrouj^h llie 
d.'i y till thre<‘ o’clock, when lie din<*s. AOer liinner, whieh oeeiipies ahfiiit two hours, 
when alone, he smokes and d<izes away the ailernoon and e\ellinjL^ fill ten oVloek, 
at which time he sups heartily, and retires to bed ahonl twelve. Almost every 
nijrht, however, the curate eri^afres him at chess or cards, and Im, tween the two, the 
Indies are kept laiijrliinj'- the wliok; eveninjr. It is hardly neeessarv to say that Don 
Vicente; is a short, corpulent, ^rood humoiirfxl jretiflt nmn — a far. ainiilr ol* Sane.ho 
Parr/.a in ]ierson, whom lie* admires with all his heart. Ifi; lo\es Ids Dmiily, is just 
and e-haritahle to liis dependants, and dors not can* the snap of a finj^er for any 
body beyond them. Nor does he wish to reocuve a line' Irom anv body, no matter 
what the intimacy may ha\e Imcii. ‘ ff I liear of their pnisjierify,’ says Ih*, ‘ I am 
^lad ; if they are unfeirtnnato, I am sorry.’ — ‘;Qne rnas ! yamijro, para (pie moles- 
tarrnr con sus eartas.’ What more — and, my friend, why should tin y I rouble me. 
with their k'tters I” 

Were every individual in the class disposed, like this, to play 
King Log, it might be tolerated; society inigiU move uninjured 
about the inanimate ma.ss; but when, as too frequeiitly Itappcns, 
its members arc disposed to play the stork, their suppression is 
indispensable to the public weal. 

The notices of Bolivia occupy fifteen pages, and comprise a 
description of the Bay of Mcxilloncs, the port and town of (lo- 
bija, the only port of the republic, the copper mines of Catiga, 
with an historical sketch of the country, and an account of its 
productions. 

A half million of dollars in foreign productions pass through 
Cobija, annually, for the interior. The original |)ackages arc 
almost all broken up and repacked in smaller parcels, adapted to 
the strength of the mules and asses, who are the only carriers. 
The imports consist of European dry goods, quicksilver, tobacco, 
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teas, wines, American domestics, /lour, &c. which are frequently- 
purchased on board, at Valparaiso, deliverable here. The duties 
are low; and the (picstion of making this a free port was agitated 
in the late ("ongress; already^, provisions — wine and other luxu- 
ries excepted — are admitted duty free. Manufactured goods, as 
furniture and American cotlotis, pay an ad valorem duty of 10 
per cent.; silks, and similar goods, pay five. The exports arc 
coined gold and silver, (bullion is prohibited,) which pay a duty 
of two per cent., and wrought co])per and copper ores. In 
seventeen months, from the Oth of March, 1831, to the 14th of 
September, 1832, ten ships, ten brigs, and three schooners, un- 
der American colours, visited this port, and some of them several 
times. 

Tlie birth-day of llolivia is the fith of August, 1825, the day of 
the victory of Jfinin. The Congress, which adopted the Constitu- 
tion ])rop()sed by Holivar, was installed, at Chuquisaca, the capital, 
on the 25th of Alay, 182G. The choice of a president for life fell 
ujjon (loneral Sucre, who, with a melioration exemplary for 
military men of every age and every country, accepted the ofTicc 
for two years only, on condition that two thousand Colombian 
troops should be permitted to remain with liirn. His reason for 
rejecting a long(T term of service was, that, luiving been educated 
a soldier, and spent tlui greater part of his life in the field, he 
was disqualified to become the civic chief of the government. 
Although Peru (*arly acknowledged the independence of Bolivia, 
war took place between the rejiublics, in April, 1827, which 
cvcntuatcil in the expulsion and resignation of Sucre. Two years 
of anarchy and misrule followed, which vven^ terminated in 
Pehruary, 182.0, hy cstahlisliing (lencral Santa Cruz at tlie head 
of the government. Since that period, Bolivia, for prosj)crity', 
ranks foremost among tlie South American republics; Santa Cruz 
having estahlishcil schools, increased commerce by relieving it 
of many taxes, and concluded a treaty of peace and commerce 
with Peru. 

. Bolivia is rich in mines of copper, and the precious metals; 
the vine and olive flourish; rice and flax are abundant, and, in 
many jilaces, the sugar cane grows without culture; Peruvian 
bark and indigo arc successfully reared; and the ewa, essential to 
the Indian’s comfortable existence, is a staple of the climate. The 
coca {crithro.vylon peruviana) was sacred to the use of those who 
were of the blood of the Incas. It Avas held as an emblem of divini- 
ty, and none entered the enclosure where it grew, w itiiout bending 
the knee in adoration; nor was the sacrifice deemed acceptable, 
unless the victim were crowned with its tendril. The oracles 
were silent, and the auguries terrible, if the jiriest did not chew 
coca when consulting them. When its use became general, the 
Indian resorted to it for consolation under every vicissitude of 
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life; and so great beramc its consumption, tliat it produced, at 
one period, no less than S2,0 11, 487, yearly. Its leaves were 
once the representative of money. 

Being sown in the moi^llis of December and January, its 
growth is fostere d liv the heavy rains which fall in the moun- 
tains until the month of April. The plant tMidures five years; 
flowers, and yields four crops of leaves, annually, which are 
carefully gathered and dried in the sun. '^lu^ virtues ascribcil to 
them are so astoriishiiig, that we cannot but think them greatly 
exaggerated. Sustained by them, with a little parched corn, the 
Indian supports the toil and noxious exhalations of the mine, 
without rest, food, or covering; runs hundreds of leagues over 
desert plains, and mountains, bearing the loads of tlie mules, 
freqiKMitly through passes impracticable even for these animals; 
labours wliich the Spaniards were wholly unable to perform, 
until they, also, betook themselves to the use of coca. Without 
it the Indian loses his vigour and power of endurance. It has a 
slightly aromatic odour; and, when chewed, dispenses a grateful 
fragrance. The mode of employing it is to mix with it, in the 
inoutli, a small quantity of shell lime, in the manner betel is 
used in the East. Its etVects on the system are stomachic and 
tonic, and beneficial in preventing interniittents, which prevail 
in th(^ country. 

The “ Notices of Peru,” although the visit of our ofliccr rarely 
extended from the coast, fill much llic greater jiart of the l)ook. 
The description of the port of Callao and the city of J..ima is, 
wo had like to have said, fatiguingly minute; but this might be 
deemed hypercritical, since the object of llie work is to remler 
the cities of the western coast, and the manners and customs of 
their inliahitanls, familiar to us. That writer, domestic or fo- 
reign, wlio would, as \vell, as fully, and as truly describe the 
cities of our Atlantic coast, would nmder a service to his country, 
by enlightening its citizens, and to the world, by disabusing it of 
the ernn-s whicli ignorance, prejudice, and worse motives have 
disseminated. 

In the work before us, wo have the description of Callao, the 
port of Jiima, Willl an llislorical notice of the changes it has un- 
dergone from earthquakes and war; of the road to idma from the 
port, with every thing upon it moveable or immoveable — of tlic 
city of J^ima, including its foundation, topography, and climate; 
defence; of distribution of property ; population ; religious com- 
munities with their dwellings; of public buildings and public 
institutions; the public square, with all the various objects which 
fdl, adorn, or deface it; of the death of Pizarro; of domestic so- 
ciety ; Sunday amusements; bull baits; of Christmas festivals; of 
a visit to Chorollos; birth day festivals of saints, &c. ; of the 
power of the clergy ; of marriage — clandestine ; notice of reli- 
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gions toleration ; notices of various towns on the coast ; geo- 
gra))hical and political views of l^cru ; Payta Piura, whalers, and 
a fish story. This is a general catalogue of this portion of the 
hook. It contains many inter(?sling matters, from which we pro- 
ceed to cull such as we think may interest the reader. 

Lima, or as it is now occasionally called, ‘‘the City of the 
Fr(?e,’^ is on the southern hank of the river Rimac, from which 
it takes its name; (the L being siihstitutc^d foi’ the R,) and which 
scj)aralcs it from the suhurh of San Lorenzo. It is sheltereil on 
the north and east hy the hills of Amancaes and San Christoval ; 
the one 2500 feed, the other 1170 feet above tlu; level of the 
ocean. These are spurs of the Andes, whose great chain runs 
north and south about twenty leagues cast of the city. On the 
soutli and west the town is open to the breezes from the Pacific, 
which cool the air of the summer and disperse the fogs and mists 
of the winter. The climate is perhaps the most flattering in the 
world; and the soil ami skies have been themes of praise with 
historians and poets. The valley enjoys an eternal spring; ve- 
getation and fructification are in perpetual progress; the same 
tree, frcciuently putting forth blossoms on one branch, whilst it 
presents matured fruits on another. Wherever water reaches it, 
the soil, though not deep, is ahumlaiitly prolific. The atmosphere 
is clouded, foggy, and humid, but never dissolves in rain. The 
country around J.«iina is highly fertile, and hy irrigation yields 
every variety of fruit and vegetables. 

Having onc(! got into the city, our author j)roceods to the 
great scpiaie, formerly the Plaza Real, now Pla/.a Imicpeiuleiicia, 
tlni scenes of which he places in a delightful dioramic view be- 
fore us. Rut we can spare room for slight sketches onlj’. 

“ llir Porliil <lc alumt |rn o’l liu k in the iimniiiiir, and pastf- 

ing to tlial. of 1ln’ Ksrribanos, many inliTosling grouj>s and tigun s pri’M'nt tlnMii- 
and what is rniiarkahli’, froiii one t-ml ot’tlu* viar to fhr r)ilh.‘r tin' pirtun* is 
always the sainr. All Simdays and trust diiys arc alike; and all workiiiEr days 
strikingly ri’scinkk' cadi otlu-r; except wlicn tlu rc is some popular cxliibition or 
religious proci’ssion going forward, and tiu'ii it is inon‘ crowded. 

“'riie fust figure that called atti'iition was that of a stout negro, in full Ivittonied, 
dark gnen hiei'i'ln s, iip» u at tlif knee, .shdwing that his linen tlrawers wen* em- 
hroiderei) and pointed like a rutile. Before him stood a t.ahle, on which was .vpn ad 

«i jiU'cc. of hiiYctii— it species of biiiw*— the long fur/.e of which he was combing 

with a card, such as is used with us tor carding w«>ol and cotton. 

“The shopkeepers were, .seen, when not occupied hy customers, seated on the 
counters, neatly dressed, swinging their legs and smoking cigars; or soiintimes a 
half dozen we n* listening to the news from an infant gazette, read in a inonutonons 
lone. When a lady e'liti'i'ed to purchase, sin; iiin*ov('red lu'r face, though not always, 
and tin; sliopinnn generally .served her with a cold inditferenee* that arijued a great 
l<»ve for r/«/rc fitr nit uh. 'I’liis leeliiig, I am told, has In'cii known to gain sindi 
intluenee at time's, that a shopman, rather than nueve'. has eleuied ha\ing goods 
whie'.li We're; si'cn ii|nin his shedve’s ! Strangers ge'iu'rally pay eloiihU for all they buy 
ill Lima. 1 have* known thirty dollars ree-.e-ived for an article', ot whie li the price 
asked was a hundred. AUnit ten o’clock, the; shojuiien are seen behind their comi' 
ters, taking breakfast, which usually consists (»f .senne slew, bread, a basin of broth, 
fallowed hy a cup of chocolate and a gloss eif water. 
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“ The tables alonfr the colonnades j>resont a minibiir f>f handy -craftsmen of every 
variety of caste, making silk cords, tassels, {rold and silverr epaulettes, swor<l knots^ 
buttons, iVc. 

“ Presently \vc met a ean«^nijro. fiike all of his class, he wore a loiij^ black cloak, 
black small clothes and silk stockings, with lar^c shoes and bin kles. At a distance 
bis hat resenibled a ^reat black cylinder, (’lose at his heels were two or thnuj boys 
in black suits, relieved by a blue sash worn over the shoulder, tottcrinjyr under hu^c 
eock(*d hats, triniined with feathers. 'J'hoy wer<; collegians. 'I'hcn came- two jjaily 
dressed otlicers, arm anil arm, wliiskeretl and nioiistatdied — booted and spiirred. 
Nothin^r kept their vanity frojii tlyinjr away with tliem, but the vveijirht of tlieir lonjr 
metal scabbarded sabres, which clattered after them over tlu^ pav(‘ment. The orj^an 
of self-esteem must be even greater than that of combativeness in the Peruvian 
army! Next was a serrano or Indian from the interior, tbllowed by his wife. He 
wore a hiirh crowned, broad brimmed straw hat, without a band, anil a lonjr poncho 
of bayeta, falliiiir below the knee. TIis lc"s and feet werir ban.’, and judtfinjf from 
the sjiread of the toes, they had never Im i’h ac(|uaiiitcd with shoes. A pair ofalfor- 
jas — coarse saddle-bajrs — lnni<r carelessly over his li’ft shoulder, and his rii^lit hand 
jrras|)od a lonjj slati’ His black temple locks luiiiir straiirht down his cheeks, as was 
the fashion hundreds of years l)efore the (‘oiii[iie>t. He was of brawny stature, with 
a broad copper coloured face, liiirh eheek bones, and a serene countenance. His 
wife w^as clad in a coarse woolliui petticoat, plaiti'd full round tin waist, and short 
c’iiouf»-h to show her bare ti*cf. A yoimir child was .slunir over her hack, hi a sJiaw'l 
of blue hayeta. Her hair was e.omhed hack iVoin the forehead, and braided in two 
Ion" tresses, hanjriu" almost to tlu’ irrovuul. (’uriosity kept the Indian lookuitr over 
his shoulder, and, in cousecpieiice, be ran into tlie eorpuli'ney of a staid jud"e, with 
ji severe couulonanee and a larj^e cocked bat. His shirt was lidded, ruttlcd, and 
.starched in a ])rim style, and a star of brilliants was suspended round his neck hy a 
broad trieolored ribbon, 'flie rencontre was equally iincxpceted, for the jnd"c was 
in a most sedate and piuisivo mood. His moody look ehaiifred into a scowl of eon- 
leinptiious auijer ; the Indian cowered under it, touelied his bat, and passed on. 
The feclinjrs of th<^ Indian and tlio ICiiropcan Spaniard arc still as unconj^enial as 
oil and w’atcr, though, like the first of those two tluids, the Spaniard always main- 
tains liis super ioiity.” 

^ it K * ir 

“At sunset the scene ehanjires. All the shops are shut, husiuess is closed t'or the 
day, and the jdaza is then devoted to jibrasure and promenade. Aloiiir llie Portal de 
Hseribanos are tables, where are .sold, by candle li;[fht, iees and ieed drinks of seve- 
ral kinds. Orebata — prepared from almonds — and ebA;ha, a speeies of lie-cr made 
from maize, arc common. 

“In the centre of tlie jdaza, liere and there, are ^rlimnierin" li"hts and fires. 
Men and W’omeii arc seated round the fresco tables, as they are termed, partakinjr 
of tlie various refreshiiK:nts. Tiie saya y manto lias disappeared, hut the ladies still 
hide their faces, hy weariii" a shawl over the head. Here an old ne^ress, wuth lonjr 
bony arms, sbinin{r in grease, with scarce tatters enonjrh to conceal lier limbs, 
squats over a eopp< r pan of boiliiijr lard, in w'bich fritters are eookiii/r. A lori^ stick 
serves her all the pnrjKises of a fork for lurnin^r the cakes, and wdieii she cannot 
set*, it is first dipped into the fat, then into the tire, and is at once converted into ii 
torch* There, another sybil id’ th< nplexion and ^arh, sit.s iq 

jrround, slretelnn^ her neck silently over a pan of frittering-, crackling fisli, while a 
lialf dozen negroes arc stretched out about her, resting upon an ellmw, eating from 
a gourd plate. Tlic uncertain glare which dapples these groups, gives to tliein, at 
first sight, sometliing of tliat appearance wdiieh the imagination attaclies to Hades. 
In anolher sjiot sits a l)are-h(?aded negro, in big hre-eches, making harqiiillos. He 
has tliree or four irons, like those for wafiles, arranged in a bed of hot luials, and a 
copper pan of hatter, by his side. He pours a .spoonful oii one of the irons, from 
which lie has just removed a harquillo, and jdaees it in the fire. Then taking the 
iron furthest to his left, lie oisms it, and serajM’s round the edges with a knife; he 
turns the wafer-likit cake upon his palm, and rolls it round a slick, whieli is re- 
moved by a slight jerk of the hand, and falls to tlie ground, leaving the harquillo 
like a sheet of lightly rolled pajicr. Iloth liantls arc now W'ipi-d on the full |»art of 
Ills dirty brccchcsi and the iron is again set in motion. I'heso cakes arc made 
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very fjipidly. Tlicy sin; ojiten with if;c;s uiid chocoliitc, by those who care not for 
tlic, iijodt; in which they are luadc. Still anotlicr kind of refreshment is found in 
th<! piciiiite, vvliicli consists of various kinds of butcher’s nieiit, made into a stew, 
spiced iind pej)p( red as hotly as |)ossibl.-. Ahrr parlakiii^r of' it, Hu; throat is flooded 
with iced cliic ha, to quench the flame; wliieh the imusel exeitrs. 

“ I'Vom sunset till eleven and twelve o’chiek at ni;^ht, in tin; summer se;ison par- 
tienhirly, men and women an; strolling from table to tsilde. The women, with their 
fact's hidde.n under the shawl, pr-rform the part of maskers in the sceiu'. Many 
curious adventures iuid aneeilotes are related of the lei^rned /misoi/s dV/ //mars, which 
tile Limanians liave sustained, in order !<» be invited to partake of refreshments at 
file (;xj»ense f)f some uninitiated wiirliL W'omcn liavc be«*n kin)wn to jiretend to tlni 
{UMpiaintanee of a jrcntleman aceidentally m<;t in the plaza, ''and masked as they 
are, it is imjiossihle to ri*co;riiisj; them,) till they havi' succeeded in takin|r ices at 
his expi'iise, then, throwin;r off the dis^uisi*, express th<‘ir astonishment that he wius 
‘tail inoeeiite’ — so simp](! as not to have detected tlimn. The history of the intrigues 
ami deceptions practised in this plaza, would form a voIliiiic of much interest to a 
curious read<T. 

“'I'he. walkinuf dress of the hulies of Lima, presents a verv curious and unique 
4:ippcar:inc.e to the slran^-er who beholds it tor the first time. Y^et, afler a little use, 
it is rather j»leasiiiir than di.sirustinjr to the eye, when prcUilv worn. For several 
flays after my arri\al, my chi<‘f ainiisement in flu' morninir, before breakfast, was 
to stand in the* piierfacalle and observe the lailics in saya y manfo, as they pa.'^sed 
to and from mass. This dress consists of two j‘arts, 7'he saya, the. lower part, 
is a silken petticoat, made in folds or plaits, e.xleiidiiifr from bottom to top, and of 
nearly the same- breadth above* and below. It sits elosidy to the ti}jure, and beinir 
elastic, from the’ manner in which it is sewi <1, maniti sts the contour of tlio fij^ure, 
and the whole, muscular play of the body and limbs. Tiie inanto is a hood of 
crimped silk, cut bias or diajronally, to ijive it edastieity, 'flic liottom part of it is 
{fathered full by a drawinjf striiijr, and eneirelinif moie than half of the body, sits 
low enou{rli down to hide the fop of the saya. 'I’his hood, drawn up from behind, 
over tin; shoulders and head, ami eoverim^ the idhows and arms, is folded over the 
face in .such a manner «is to conceal all hut f»ne eye. One ham! is occupied in hold- 
injr the fold in its place in front, while the other is earrii d neri».ss tlu* breast, Ivariiijr 
.soin(;times a reticule or pocket liaiidkereliief, and at others, a rosary or itoss. WIh'U 
worn open, leavinjf the liie<' uncovered, as is often llie case, tin* jiosition of the hands 
is nearly tlie saim*. Tlu; fuefuiirer rests u’poii the elieek, and the ('IIh)W appears 
supported bv the hand of the otlier side, ifixini; an air of pensiveness to the whole 
fi*fure. |}ein<r drawn tiirlitly under the elhf)ws, the jiianto is ki pt tense o\er the 
Jiead. Witli this dia ss tlie eomh is iml always worn. 'I’lie saya is always short 
eiioiijrli to display the loot and ankle, which are set otfiii while silk stoekinjrs, and 
satin slipjiers, of every color. Silk shawl.s, every dyi*, ht'antifnlly enihroidered 
and friiijTcd, fall from the bu.'^t in fnmt; while behind they are eoncealed in the 
inanto, fivrmiiiir a hnneh <ui the l>a«’k, rather injurious to the apj>enranee. The sayns 
are of every color, but the maiitos aie invariably black. 

The interest of this panoFamic exhibition is ailmirably kept up 
in many other scenes; but wc have not room for more. We must 
lot our reader, tiovvever, within the Liinaniaii it welliiiajs, and 
should like much to show them the pictures of a ‘‘Morning 
Visit” and a “Terttilia” or evening party at Lima, as pendants 
for those we exhibited at Valparaiso. We can give only the 
morning visit. 

“On Simdavs I usually visited a fhniity considered of Z/m// tou. The fern ale part 
consisted of the mother Pona Paiictiita and threi* inarri.i^eabio daiij^liters. Their 
house, is larjfj*. 'I’lii* sala occupies the back of the terra plan, and is tiirnishcd with 
chairs, a roiijrli table, and fw»> lonjr lealln'r backed sofas. A iar^jc glass lantern 
Jiangs from the centre of the ceiling. This aparfiiieiit is a common lounge for ser- 
vants. To tlie. left is a sitting room, tlic walls ot* which arc covered with crimson 
damask hangings, supported by gilt cornices, and furnished with tables, a pair of 
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sofas and chairs. Here the family generally sit when visited by familiar friemds. 
A large glass door with gilded sash o(mmis from the sala into tlie cuadra or parlor, 
which is |)crhaps forty by tliirfy teet, and the ceiling is lw«’.nty feet liigh. liike the 
sitting room, the walls are tasjwslried with eriinson damask, secured by gilt cor- 
nices and mon1d(Ml snrhases. The windows are near the ceiling, and closed by 
rough inside shutters, which are managed by silk cords terminated by tassels hang- 
ing into tlu! room. A Urnssels carjHd, with a large figure nnd of gay colors, cov(ts 
the door. On the right arc two white damask sofas, made of light wwxl. The 
chairs corresi>ond. St'veral small card tables, chairs, and four large mirrors, arc 
placed along tlu‘ walls. At convenient distances are silver and IxMintiful Ohina spi- 
toons alternating with each other. A centre tabic with marble top eomjdetes tbe 
furnitnrf?. Through a glass partition with gilt sash, at the end of the room opiiositc 
to the. sofa, is seen a dormitory, which is the pride of the family. A high, tented 
canopy of bine silk with gold fringt*., and curtains of the, same looped up to the 
posts, ovcriiang a capacious bed, tin* counterpane of whieli is of yellow satin, c«»v. 
ered with dowers, emliroidered in tJii! appropriate <‘olors. TIk; })illow' r-ases are of 
dne, tambored ciimhrie ovrr pink satin. All tin* iftmai/s in this mi'ignifie.ent ehniii- 
her are of sulid silvi-r! Jleds which cost a thousand dollars are hy no means un- 
common now, and before the revolution, two thousand were ollen cxpeiuh d on tliis 
piece of furniture! 

“In the first r.partineiii I have attempted to deserilw*, attired in gay silks and 
lace, their iieeks and fingers sparkling with brilliants, sit the motlsT and her 
daugliters, entertaining a half dozen temale visiters. Sneh a flirting of fans, (the 
Spectator could mil lia\e iiistriiettd his ]Hipils Ix'tter in tliis ait) — such \\ mutual 
scrutiny ot drt'ss — sneli adjusting of sii.iwls, is not f'asily di'serihed. One thrusts 
forward the point ol her foot — and they lia\e pretty feet — and another looks over 
her slioulder. Kvery thing is formal and cold; I have* nevt'r seen such heartless re. 
ceptioiis given to frit'uds in any other place, but this gradually wears od’ in ii tew 
miimles; the e,ouvrrsatioii tlu n la'comes sprightly and gay, sprinkled with thislu’s of 
wit and humor, 'flie usual subji ets discussed, an* tin* theatre, biill-bait, or Ala- 
meda, with a sudicieiit dash of personal scandal and gossip, to ri'iider it pi«|iiaiit. 
The liistory of some friemrs aee<iuf*hrinent, w ith all the det.iils, is a jirolifu* theme, 
])arlicularly if it happen to he a litth* out of the eooimon onler, for IIhmi all tlie mi- 
raculous (;ases an' brought to niiud, and n lated hy tlie i lder ladies. In thesi' dis. 
cussions, tlie youngest ehildren take part, and speak ipiite knowingly of things, 
which ill oiir eoiintry an' hidden arearia, only revealed to the initiated. 'I'liat sfiueam- 
i.sJiness coiiipIaiiK'd of by a lati* notoriou.^ fra\eller in tJie l.'nited States, is imkufiw ii ; 
liii’ portrait drawn ol Aliss ( ’larissa and i\Ir. Smith, eowld have no original in fniiia. 
Wiiatever is found in nature, or nalun-’.s fiinefions, is not an improper topie fiir a 
lady’s ear, if discreetly managed. If any thing lx* said wdiieli o\ ( rsteps the hounds 
of delieaey, a lady generally exelaiiiis, “(oia! fpie lisiirn !” Imt dm's not blush, nor 
veil her face, \vit.li lier ian. Indeed, indelicate nllusirins givi* a picpianey to e«)nver- 
salion whicli is agreeable to many. Another all absorbing subject is health. It is 
doleful to listen to llit; eroakings #>f the old \v«»nicn, when they I'lironiele their aelies 
and pains, or n'eomiiieiid to tlieir friends soiih’ <piack rc-medy, whicli has prorlneed 
luiraculou-s effects in their own ca.scs. As self-interest is soinetiines tonelu d, the 
losings and vviniiiiigs of friemls at gaming tables, are heard f>f with delighted admi- 
ration. Literature is out of the ipieslion; hooks were only intended to supply tin; 
jdace of conversation. 1 liavt^ si'ldoin heard a Pi'ruvlan lady say she hail read any 
hook whatever. I knew a gentleman who loaned a lady a translation of Jvaiihoe, 
and asked her, at the end of three months, how shi^ liked it. She replied; “ I have 
not yet opened it — I was reserving it for the long winter nights, when we have no 
lertulia!” 


We must, now hasten to close this article with some extracts 
of a graver character. 

“The morale of Lima society may he gathered from the fact, 
that females, married or single, who are known to have yielded 
to amatory intrigues, arc received in the fasliionahle circles.” 
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“ It is very prc-nerally acknowlcdjrcd, that the Lirnafias exercise; an almost un- 
limited sway over the fr<?ntl<;mcri, whefii(‘r husbands or ‘ <*ortejos ’ — camheri scr- 
vvnti. Yet there is a most remarkable iiieonsisteney in the babits of llie people, 
where ladies an; eoncerru'd. An immarri(;d lady is nev(T i>eriiiitti d to jrr) out, with- 
out bciiijr attended by tla; iiiofher, an old aunt, a married sister, or sonif; rhdjfcrone ; 
nor is she ever left alone with a {rcntlernan, unless lie be an adinitlcjl suitor. Now, 
it has often pirz/led me to divine hf>w y«)nn»r ladies llms elf)sely watched, eaii ])ossi. 
bly find an opjmrtunily to listx n to the s< eret com numieal ions of their lovers. Ihil 
it is tliis v<;ry watcliinjj whi(;b jnak/*s fbeni such adepts in intrijrne: ‘ Love lanfrlis 
at loeksniifbs.' Tin; saya y manto is t!if talisman winch saves tin in from every 
ditlieulty. In that <lress neither hiisbainls nor brotln rs can easily ricoirnisc; llii-m, 
and to make tin; mask still more complete, they sonu-times substitute a servant’s 
torn saya, wbie.b jirecludes all possibility of discovery ; their only dan<,^( r is in beiii^ 
missed irom home. 

This strict SMirci/h/wrc is at once removed by matrimony. ^I’lic. married lady 
enjoys perfi et liberl}, and .seldom tails to make usi; of her pi ivileirc. Intri^riics arn 
carried on to a jrreat extent in tin* fiisbiojiable eireles; hiit, 1 think there is more 
virtiU' and morality to be met with in the second ranks. 

“'riie liimanians of the same iamily have much more respect, if not aftection for 
each otln r, than is conimonly iiianifi'stefl by Amerieans. Tin; vonnifer brotin rs 
and sisters are always oln'dii nt to tlieir ciders; men established in liil‘ oih n reliiso 
to pi’t'lbrin tritliniir acts, <m the jrronnd that tiny may be «lisairreeabl«.* to their lalbers 
or mothers, and I bav<; sei'ii widtuvs who liad retiirin d to tin' homes ol'tlieir parents 
after their husbands’ death, ijiiite as serupnloiisly obedient as ebildren ol* tliree or 
flinr yi'ars ohl ! ‘ Honor thy father and thy mother, that tliy days may be lon'^ in 
the land,’ is a pn-eept strietly (»bs<‘r\ed. Tlie ties of cniisaiiLriiinily are slroiiLTcr, and 
ar<’ more widely e^tended than with ns; emisins are almost as near as bn>tliers — in 
liu't, they arc* <|uile as alfeetionately treated and eonsidi n d. 'Tins hal)il of i’ei'lin;f 
may be. entire ly ovsiinx to tin' law of prinioirenitnre, wliieb eiiliiuiees tlu' eousid«‘ra- 
lion of the first born; the repnblieaii sliift-for-y<airseIf priiuiple, is imfavorabk' to 
the clierisbiiijr those clanisJi feelinjrs of jiropiinjiiity which we ineit in ancient 
families. 

lambliiig’ is the bane of Inina society, 'rinniirii many ]aW'» have b» eii made 
aj^aiiist it, ‘monte al dao’ is playi rl, ofttn to a rninons extent, (lamiier liouses arc 
ki'pt secretly in almost (’\«'ry part of the city, \v)iie|» ate o]xn tbriMicliont the day 
and ni^bt. 'J'be very h'lrislators and otlieers of tin* police e(»nn1enanee them l>y 
tln'ir presence. 'I’lie ^^('^idenf's (‘baplain l«*hl nn' tb.M thinral La Fiienli', tin* late 
Vier I’re.shh nt, bail won .s.'ithlHlO diiriny;' tin’ lirst year be was in oftiet' 

llnhap])ily, iTligion and tlie priesthood, vvliich are lrec|uciitly 
ill other countries jrreat correctives and con.scrvativcs ol’ morals, 
have here apparently hut little of such etVect. Not that the clerj»;y 
have not inllucnce over society, for their power is still very 
great; but that their influence is not directed judiciously to these 
ends, and their Jives arc sad examples to their flocks. 

The Republic of Peru is separated from the territory of Ecpia- 
dor, on the north by the river Tumhes ; on the south it is bound- 
ed by Bolivia, the limits of which are unsettled ; on the l ast by 
Brazil ; on the west by the Pacific. The territory is divided into 
seven departments, viz., Arequipa, Ayacucho, Cnsro, Junin, 
Jdbertad, Idma, and Pimo, whose aggregate population was in 
1795, 1,249,723, and which now probably exceeds two millions. 

For three hundred years Peru was ruled by a succession ot 
tyrants; and since the revolution, it has been governed by lac- 
tious military chieftains of unbridled passions, who have sought 
little else than self aggrandizement. Camarra, by treachery and 
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military influence, became President in 1820; and exercised his 
power in the same spirit as his predecessor. The term of his 
administration expired on the 20th December, 1838. On the lf)th, 
he sent in his rcsij^nalion to the national convention, and in an 
address to the people, declared, that tlic lon«; wished for day had 
arrived when he could retire into private life, where he should 
remain, unless his sword should be required in the service of his 
country. On the 22d, the convention, which was engaged in re- 
viewing the constitution of 1828, elected Don l^uis Jose Orbe- 
goso provisional president : and continued its sessions daily until 
the 18th January, 183 1, when it was dispersed, at the point of 
the bayonet, by (lamarra and his satellite liermudez 1 A bloody 
engagement ensued; (iamarra was driven from Lima, and at the 
latest dates was almost alone in Arecpiipa; and his wife, who had 
ably supporteil him in iiis anibitiotis aims, liad sailed for (diile. 


Ar'J'. IV. — The IPrUiii^s of George fVashington, St*c, liy 
Jaued Sparks. V’oLs. IV. and V. Hoston : 183 1. 

W E continue our notice of this interesting work with increased 
satisfaction. 'Fhe third volume closed with tlie (jvacuation of 
Boston by tlic British troops, and the removal of llu* seat of com- 
bat to another portion of our country, 'fhe present volumes em- 
brace the period of time between the middle of July, 177b, and 
the l ull oJ the same montJi in the year ’78; a space pregnant 
with most important and exciting incidents. The battles of Long 
Island, 'rrcntoii, and Princeton; of Brandywine, (lermantown, 
and Monmoutii ; tlie occujiation of Philailelphia ; the intrigues 
carried on against Washington liy the faction, commonly called 

Conway’s Cabal the capture of (lerieral Lee, and other less 
celebrated events, vvliich occurred during these two years, well 
entitle them to the denomination of trying and momentous eras. 
Wc shall, in our necessarily rapid notice of these hooks, follow 
the plan we before adopted, of selecting siicJi portions of the 
correspondence and the appendix, as wc judge most likely to 
repay attention. A word or two, however, of general remark, 
before wc proceed. 

We arc of opinion, that theses Letters will exalt, in no incon- 
siderable degree, the tilerary reputation of ( leneral Washington. 
He was not, it is true, a very elegant scliolar, or what may be 
called an accomplished writer; his scliolastic attainments were, 
however, respectable; and liis correspondence is plain, vigorous, 
manly, and clear ; never verbose or pedantic. As he was a man 
of few words in conversation, so, in his letters, he never said 
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more than enough ; but what he wishcri to say, he uttered to the 
l)oint; and sonielimes with a strength ai)proac.hiiig to fire of lan- 
guage. In lliis respect, he was not unlike a distinguislied liritish 
general, whose fortune it has been, on more than one occasion, 
to hold the lielm of state in P]ngland, as he has also led her ar- 
mies to battle. Indeed, the military characters of the Duke of 
Wellington and (leneral W'ashington are by no means dissimilar. 
The great Hritish captain has the same caution and foresight and 
steadiness of j)urp()se which marked our revolutionary hero : 
and the invincible firmness and fortitude, in the midst of extreme 
iliiliculties, of the oiu?, were as conspicuous as are those of the 
other. Both wm’e remarkably cool in the hour of danger and of 
battle; iertile ol expedients when thrown upon their resources; 
and, at the jjropcr lime, showed no less of the fire, than of the 
jiatient courage of the true soldier. Our general consummated a 
glorious military carciu', hy a civic administration, erpially illus- 
trious; the British warrior has, in Ids old age, risked his rcj)u- 
talion upon the hazard of holding, with a steady hand, the reins 
of gov(d’nment, at a lime wlum ])arly spirit ami principles rage 
the loudest. “ Nmno heatus ante mortcim,” we may truly re- 
peat — tli(^ lutur(‘ of tluj Duke of Wellington is dark and lowering; 
hut our Washington is beyond and above the vicissitudes of time, 
lie has reaped his reward. 

Washington was a very strict disciplinarian, lie was so, not 
merely with regard to the drilling of his troops, hut also to their 
moral habits and manners, and their deportment generally. Of 
mere militia, he entertained a very humble estimate; and his let- 
ters to congress are full of {pressing solicitations to form an army 
of regular troops. Of the. importance of a proper and careful se- 
lection of oHicers, knowing the inlluence lliev necessarily exert 
U])oii the character of the wdiole army, he spoke frni|ucntly and 
earnestly in Ids commurdcations to the president of congress. 
Tlie same views lu^ urged in a letter to J\ilric.k Henry, then Go- 
vernor of Virginia, in Oeaobcu' (dth,) 1 77(). He said, among oilier 
things, “One circumstance, in this im|)orlant husiness, ought to 
he cautiously guarded against; and that is, the soldiers and otli- 
cers being too nearly on a level. Discipline and subordination 
add life and vigour to military movements. The person com- 
manded yields hut a reluctant obedience to those, who, he con- 
ceives, arc undeservedly made his supm’iors. The degrees of 
rank are freiiiieiitly transferred Irom civil life into the depart- 
ments of the army, 'flic true criterion to judge hy, when past 
services do not enter into the compelilion, is, to consider wficlher 
Ike candidate for office has a just pride nsion to the eharacler 
of a genttenuni, a proper sense of honour, and some reputa- 
tion to loaed^ Jiul though his temper and liahits led him to re- 
quire a most rigid observance of all regulations, humanity was a 
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striking trait in his character. He did all in his power to miti- 
gate the horrors of war; and to lighten its load upon the unfor- 
tunate prisoners whom fortune threw into his power, and the 
inoffensive inhabitants who took no active part in the contest. 
The exhortations which, from time to time, in the shape of ge- 
neral orders, Ik; addressed to his troops, (and whicli are regularly 
recorded in tiic Orderly Hook,) are fine specimens of manly and 
spirited addresses to the patriotism and honourable feelings of the 
soldiery; and evince the upright and pure sentiments which ani- 
mated the bosom of their commander. They will well bear a 
comparison with the famous bulletins of Napoleon ; and although 
perhaps no single order may he found, which equals in sublimity 
the celebrated address of the French leader to his men drawn up 
for battle under the brow of the everlasting Pyramids, yet the 
motives which Washington holds up to his troops arc as superior 
in real dignity to those propounded by Bonaparte, as the cause 
of independence is pre-eminent over the unholy desires of am- 
bition. We have culled a few, as specimens of his style in this 
species of composition. They were issued in ’ 76 . 

“ From the Orderly Hooky Au^iiat ist. — ^‘It is with jrreut (concern, that. tlnj (Iciiu- 
ral niulcrstarids that j«;alunsi<'s have arison aiiion^ tliu troops from tlic tlitfonait pro- 
viticfs, and roflcrtioiis aro fiv<iucntly thrown out, whinli can only tend to irritate 
eaeh otlu'r, and injure the noble caustt in whieh we are tm^aj^ed, and which we 
oujrlit to support with one hand and one heart. 'fhcCJencral most earnestly enln-ats 
the. ortiecTs and soldiers to consider the cousetpiences ; tliat they can no way assist 
our iMU'iuies more eflVetually, thuu by makiiijtr di\isions among ourselves; tlnit the 
hoiioi and success oftlie army, and the saGdyofoiir bleeding country, depend upon 
harmony and ^<M)d agre('ment with each other; that tlm provinces are all united to 
op])o.se tlm eoiumon eiieiiiy, and all distiriofioiis .sunk iti the name of an American. 
To make this name honoralile, and to preserve llie liberty of our country, ouglit to 
lx* our only eiimlation ; and he will he tlit; Is'st soldier and tins best jialriot, who 
conlrihiites inost to this glorious work, whatever his»statl»)n, or fnuii wh:itevi;r ])art 
ot the coiitiiieiit he may cfinie. lad. all di'-ti net ions of nations, countries, and ))ro- 
vinees, tlieretore., he lost in the generous contest, who shall behave with the most 
courage against the* enemy, and tlie most kiiidm;ss and good humour to each other. 
If tiure he any otlieers or solduTS so lo.st l<» virljie and a love of their eoiintry, as to 
eoutinue in sneh |irae1ie<'s aller this order, the (ie.neral assures them, and is autlmr- 
izetl by Omgress to dcelare to the whole army, that such ]>ersons shall be severely 
punislu.d and disiiiissud from the service with disgrace.’ 

From thr Oriirrlij Ihniky Aufiust lid. — * 'I’liat ’ opi- ay opp« ty 

of attending puhlle worship, as well as to lake some rest afh^r the great flitigiietliey 
have gone through, tlar (ierieral in future, excuses them fnnn fatigue duty on Sun- 
days, except at the ship-yards, or on sjMxiul oeeusions, until further orders. Tjjc 
(ieneral is sorry to he iiiloriiied, that the foolish and wicked /)raeliee of profime 
cursing and swearing, a vice herefofJ)re little known in an American army, is grow- 
ing into fashion; he hoiK*s the oflieers will, hy exainj)le as well as inthience,e.ude{i- 
vour to check it, and that 1)()1 h they and the. men will rellect, that we, can have 
little liope of the. blessing of lle.aveii on our arms, if we ins\ilt it hy our impiety and 
folly; added to this, it is a vice Sf) mean and low, without any temptation, that 
every man of sense and character detf'sts and <lesj»ises it.’ 

“ /’mm the Orderly Hooky Auirust y.*W. — ‘'riie enemy have now landed on Long 
Island, and tin? hour is fast arjproaehing, on whieh the honor ajjd sueee.ss of this 
army, and the. safety of our hlee.diiig country will deiH*nd. Ilemeriiber, olTiccrs and 
soldiers, that you arj* frr euM'u, figliling for tin: !ih;ssings of liberty ; that slavery will 
he your portion, and that of* your fM)st(;rity, if you do not acquit yoursclvi^s liko 
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iiiiin. Roincmlior how your couragfc and spirit have Ixirn despised and traduced by 
your criM'l invaders; thoiijrh iheyliavo found l»y dear experience at Roston,C’harles- 
lown, and otlier places, wliat a ti w brave men, eontendirij^ in their own land, and in 
tfu! Wfst of causes, can d<» against hindirifTs and tnere(*naries. He cool, but defer- 
iniiied; do not fire at a distance, but wait tor ord(‘rs from your otUeers. It is the 
(General’s express orders, tliat if any man attempt to skulk, lie down, or rt treat 
witljont or<Iers, he be instantly shrd down as an example. He liopes no such will 
be f()und in this army; but, on this contrary, that every one for himself resolvinjr to 
<‘on»juer or die, and triistinjr in the smiles of Heaven upon so just a cause, will be- 
hav(! with bravery and resolution. Those, who are distinpiiislied for their gallantry 
and good conduct, may depcTul upon lK‘ing honorably noticed, and suitably reward- 
<‘d ; and if this army will but emulate and iitiitatc their brave countrymen in other 
parts of America, ln' lias no doubt they will, by a glorious victory, save their coun- 
try, and acfjuire to themselves immortal honor.’” 

The hall.le of Lonjr Island occurred on the 27th August, ^76. 
Washington had his head-quarters in the city of New York, 
where the main army was posted ; and a considerable detachment 
was encamped at Brooklyn, protected bv military works. The 
British were in great force on Long Island, and had also a large 
fleet in New York harbour, their object being the gradual expul- 
sion of the Americans from the city, and if possible from the 
state. Beneral (Treene was cnVrusU'Al with the command of our 
troo})s on the Island; he had superintended the erection of the 
works, and become familiar with the ground. To his illness, the 
unfortunate issue of the battle is, in great measure, ascribed. 
Putnam was sent by Washington to supply the vacancy ; and he 
took the command without the previous information as to details, 
which was so highly necessary. This general, too, from his ad- 
vanced age, had lost much of the promptitude, energy, and mili- 
tary address, which had marked his early years. Putnam did 
not advance beyond the lines at Brooklyn; in fact, no individual 
oflieer had command in the engagement. Lord Stirling and 
(Jericral Sullivan commanded distinct detachments; anil both 
these officers fell into the hands of the enemy- Owing to this 
circumstance, no detailed official account of the action was ever 
furnished to Washington. The disparity of force was very great. 
'Fhe number of our troops who took part in the action was about 
5000; the rest of the army, say, 0500 men, remaining within 
the lilies. The British mustered 17,000 regular troops, well 
supplied with field-pieces and every other military appointment. 
The result was a natural one ; though the Americans behaved 
with great gallantry. Washington immediately repaired to the 
scene of action, and the ojiinion of his council concurring with 
his own, it was determined to evacuate Long Island. The re- 
treat was performed witli great ability, and without loss : and was 
pronounced by General Greene to be the best oflbeted retreat he 
ever read or heard of, considering the difficulties. 

It is known that our army, shortly afterwards, abandoned the 
city of New York to the superior force of the. enemy, and posted 
itself upon the Heights of Haerlem. A skirmish ensued between 
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a detachment of the troops and some of the enemy, who attempt- 
ed a landing on the shore of the East River, above the city, un- 
der cover of the fire of their ships. The cowardly behaviour of 
some of the brigades is said to have excited Washington in a 
remarkable mamier. The note of Mr. Sparks, alluding to the 
incident, is as follows ; 

“The condiift or(Ti‘m*r;il Washiiijrt,oii on tliis ocejision lins bren d('acribc(l, as not 
tw'ing marked by bis usiuil seir*coiiiniand. In writing from liaerlem lleijrbts to a 
friend^ (Jeneral (Jreeiie said : — ‘Wo made a inis<Table, disord<Tly retreat from Ni‘W 
York, owin^ to the disorderly conduct of the militin, who ran at tin* ai>|)earanee of 
tli(‘. enemy’s advanced jrimrd. F<'llows’s and I'arsons’s bri^rades ran away I’rom 
about fitly men, and letl bis FiXcelleney on the frround within eijrlity yards of the 
enemy, so vexed at llu* infamous conduct of llie troops, that he sou;,dil death rather 
than life.’ — 3/<S'. /W/cr, SfprnTihrr 11th. Dr, (iordon relates the incident nearly in 
tile same way, thoiijrh a little enlarjrcd, and, as be was in < aui|> soon allerwards, be 
probably derive«l his infonuation from a correct source, ‘’riie ( Jeuerars attempts to 
stop the troops were fruitless, tlioufjh lie drew bis sword and tbreatf'iii'd to run them 
throuirh, rocked and snapped bis pistols. On tin* apjiearanec! of a small party of the 
4 aicmv, not more than sixty or se\ent\% flieir disorder was increased, and tlii'y ran 
off without firinj|r a sinjrle sliot, and U-fl the (jJencral in a hazardous situation, so that 
his attendants, to extrieate him out of it, eamjht tlie }»ridle of his horse, and ffave 
him 11 different direction.’ — (hudon’s History^ Vol. 11. p. .’1:27.” 

Washington himself describes the occurrence, in his letter to 
the President of Congress of the Ifith September, ^7b. 

“As soon as f heard the firinj|r, I rode with all possible dt'spateh towards tin; 
place of landing, wlieii, to my j^reat surprise and mortifiration, f fnmd tiu* troops 
that bad been posted in tbo lines, retreatinjr with the utmost precipitation, and tlniso 
ordered to support tlieiii (Parsons’s and Fellows’s bri^rudes) llyiiif; in evcTy direc- 
tion, and in the ^rreatest confusion, iiolwilb.slaiidin^ the * xertions of their i(eiierals 
to form tlieni. 1 usi'd every means in my power to rally and jret tlieni into some 
order; but my attempts were fruitless and ineffi'ctual ; and on ihc' app<*arance of a 
small parly of tlie enemy, not nmre than sixty or seventy, their ilisorder increased, 
and tlicy ran away in the ;Trcatcst confusion, without firin/r a sin^U* shot.” 

Washington gradually removed his 'army from Jlacrlem 
Heights to White Plains, retreating, though with a bold front, 
before the far superior force of the enemy. During the whole 
of this harassing period, he endured great personal labour, being 
continually on horseback. On the i^ith of Moveinberj ’70, he 
passed over to Jersey. Here commenced the most trying and 
critical period of the whole revolutionary war; and at no time 
were the heroic patience and ardent patriotism of the Com- 
mandcr-in-chief more conspicuous. We shall mention, in a 
general vvay, some of the principal causes which rendered the 
prospects of the contest so very dismal. 

All the States were extremely inattentive in levying their 
quotas of men. Naturally perhap»s, each wa.s, also, more careful 
of her own safety than of her neighbour’s, and not over-willing 
to send troops beyond her own borders. The militia system", 
which then prevailed, was totally unsuited to the exigency of 
the crisis. The periods for which the militia was enlisted were 
very short; and when they expired, no inducement could secure 
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the lonp;er stay of the men. They would march off, though a 
battle were hourly expected. Washington made most earnest 
and frequent endcavour.s to prevail upon Congress to remedy the 
evil, by raising troops for the war, and providing for their com- 
plete disciplining and training. lie, at last, in part succeeded; 
but it was a long time before the jealousy of a standing army and 
the fear of military domination were swallowed up in the con- 
sciousness of the absolute necessity of a resort to measures which 
could alone preserve the lives and liberties of the people. The 
just sense vvliich they entertained of the virtue and patriotism of 
Washington, above every other oflicer in the service, no doubt 
influenced them in the course they adopted, at this critical junc- 
ture, of investing him with dictatorial powers. A word upon 
this hereafter. 

We were yet in the first year of the war; and its terrors and 
hardships had been confined to particular sections of the coun- 
try. All parts of our land had not yet been made to feel the 
necessity of active personal exertion, on the part of every indi- 
vidual, In order to overcome the clforts of a foe as mighty as 
that we then had to combat. This may account for the supinc- 
ness of many (luarters of the land, at the very moment when, as 
our leaders, and particularly Washington, clearly saw, exertion 
was the most essential; and when, had it not been for the admi- 
rable energy of the Commander-in-chief in the successful attacks 
at Trenton and Princeton, probably the war miglit have ended, 
not long after its inccjiiion, with the overthrow of our liberties. 

Our troops had been dispirited by defeat; they were raw and 
inexperienced; they were retreating before a foe vastly superior 
in numbers and iliscijiline; our treasury was in an embarrassed 
condition; and we had many individuals within our limits, who 
looked ujion the struggle with indifferent eyes, and many more 
who openly hivourcd the enemy. As the war continued, after 
the first brunt of the contest had been endured, and the chances 
of a successful issue appeared more probable; the whole country 

being compelled to the use of arms, and supplying better sol- 
diers from their greater experience in military aflairs, our cause, 
of course, greatly increased in strength; and long before the war 
ended, the subjugation of America was confessedly a hopeless 
task. It was not so, however, at the period to which we now 
allude, tlie fall and winter of the year ’76. 

It is interesting to peruse the letters of the General, contain- 
ing, as they do, his views at the time; wc shall, therefore, here 
present some passages. He wrote to his brother John, from 
Hackinsac, (.Icrsey,) where our little army was tlien encamped, 
on the 19th of November, 1776. 

“ It is a iiiattcT of groat grief and surprise to intj to lind llie diflcrcnt States so 
slow and inattentive to Uial eBseuiial business of levying tlieir quotas of men. In 
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ten days from tliis date, there will not be above two thousand men, if that number, 
of the fixed established n’jjijiicnts on tliis side of Hudson’s River to op[>o8e Howe’s 
whole army, and very littU; more on the other to secure tlie eastern colonies and 
the important passes leadings throiifrh the tlighlands to Albany, and the country 
about the Lakes. In short, it is impossible for me, in the coinpas.s of a letter, to 
jjivc you any idea of our situation, of my dilUciilties, and of the, constant jwrplcxities 
and mortifications I nn et with, derived from the unhapiiy policy of short enlistments, 
and delay iiijir them too lon;^. Last fall, or winter, bi'foni the* army, which was then 
to be raised, was set alwiit, I r(?j)resented in clear and explicit terms the evils which 
would arise from short enlistments, the expense which must attend the raisiiijBf an 
army c*very year ; tJie futility of siicii an army when raised ; and, if 1 had spoken 
with a prophetic spirit, I could not have foretold the I’vils with niori^ accuracy than 
I did. All till', year since, I have been pressiufr Con^rress to delay no time in 
en^jagintr men upon such terms as would insure success, telliufr them that the 
lonjtrer it was delayed th«' mor<i diiliciilt it woidd prove. Jlut the measure w^as not 
commenced till it was ton lntti to be etfected, and then in siudi a manner, as to hid 
adieu to every hope of j^ettin<r an army, from which any services are to he exjieeti'd ; 
the different States, witliout regard to the (jualifications of an ollicer, quarrellinjr 
about Ihe appointments, and iiorninafin^ such as an^ not fit to lx; sh<H?blacks, from 
the loeal attachments of this or that memher of Assembly. 

“ I am wearied almost to death with the retropfrade motion of thin^rs, and 1 
solemnly proti'st, that a pecuniary reward of twenty thousand pounds a y<‘ar wriuld 
not induce me to uinlcr^jo what I do; and after all, p(Thaj>s, to lose my character, 
as it is iinpossibU*, under such a variidy of dislressinjr eireiimstane(;s, e,ondiiet 
matters agreeably to public exp(*ctation, or even to the e\'pc*ctati*)n of those who 
eiiifdoy riH’, as they will not make proixT allowances for the ditliculfies their own 
errors have occasioned. 

“ I am jrlad b) find by your last lett<T,that your finnily an* toh rahly \v( 11 recover- 
ed from the indisposition llu^y labored under. (»od jjrant you all health and hap|)i- 
ness. Nothing in this world would contribute so much to iniiu', as to be once more 
fixed amonpr yon in the peaceable enjoyment of rny own vine and fi^f.tn‘e. Adieu, 
my dear sir; remember me aireetioiiatcly to iiiy sister and the children, and efive 

my compliments to lliosc wlio iiepiini alter your sincerely airectionute brother.''* 

The plan of General IIowu, before the palpable cvitlences of 
the weakness of our army, bad been merely to train a foolinjr in 
Jersey, and in the next campaign, lo proceed upon a more ex- 
tensive course of operations. The retreat, of the Americans 
through New Jersey opened to him earlier prospects of triumph ; 
and he prepared to embrace the happy opportunity. The very 
unexpected success of our army in the battles referred to, com- 
pletely frustrated his hope.s, fora time at least ; and induced iiim 
to curtail his proposed sphere of action, and to take measures 
which evinced his expectation of a much more protracted struggle. 

The perplexities of Washington were much incrca.sed by a cir- 
cumstance, which was the result of a breach of orders on the part 
of General Lee. We refer lo the capture of that officer by the 
British. lie was in command of a very considerable detachment 
in the northern part of Jersey ; and as the troops were not par- 
ticularly wanted in that quarter, and especially as it was a matter 
of urgent necessity that the main army should be strengthened, 
a junction with him was earnestly desired by Washington. For 
purposes of his own, he did not keep the commander-in-chief in- 
formed of his motions. Mr. Sparks says : 
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“Congress seemed to be as much in the dark about General Lee’s plans and 
movements as General Washington, and on the 2d of Decemlxir, they instructed a 
committee ‘to send an express to (General Lee, to know where and in what situation 
he aiul the army with liim arc.* — Sc.cre.t Jounuil^ Vol. I. p. .OO.” 

Washington wrote frequently and earnestly to him to procure a 
union of their forces. On the 10th of December, ^7(5, he says : 

“ Dear sir — I last night received your fivor hy(/oloiiel Humi)ton,and wxtc it not 
for the weak and feeble state of tin; force I have, I slioiild highly approve of your 
Jiangini^ on tlic rear of the ejicrny, and est.'ihlishing the po>t you mention; but 
when my situation is directly the opposite of wliat yon suppose it to he, and when 
(hnieral Ilowe is jiressing forward with the whole of his army (except the troops 
that w«‘re lately ('inharke.il, and a few besides left at New York,) to possess hiiriself 
of I’liiladelphia, 1 cannot hut retpiest and entri'iit you, Jirid this too by the advice of 
all th(i general onif^ers with me, to Jiiarch and join me with your wlioh; force with 
all possible expedition. 'J’he iit/nost exertions, Ihat can hi; made, will not he more 
than sullieieiit to save; Pliiladeljiliia. Without the aid of your fierce, 1 tJiiiik there 
is hilt lilth; if Jiny prospect of doing it. I refer yon to the route, of which Major 
Hoops would iiiflirm you. 

“The enemy are now extended along the l)(da\vare at sc'Vciral places. Ily a })ri- 
soner, who was taken last night, 1 am told, that at Pennington tln^re are two bat- 
talions of infantry, three; of grenadiers, the Hessian gnmadiers, the forty-second of 
HighlamKrs, and two olhers. Their ohjeet douhtU'ss is to pass the river above us, 
or to jm'vi'iit your joining me. I mention this, that you may avail yourself of the 
information. Do conic on; your arrival may lx; fortimate, and, if it emi be ctfected 
without flelay, it may lie tin.' iin.'aiis of jiresnrving a city, wliost' loss must prove of 
the most fatal conseriiiencc; to tin; eausi; of America. Pray exert your iiilliicncc, 
iiiul bring with you all the Jersey militia you possibly (;au. Del them not suppose 
their State is lost, or in any dangi;r, heeaiiso the enemy are pusliing through it. If 
you think (icneral St. Clair, or (h^iicral Maxwell, wcmld be of service to (.;ommand 
them, I would si iid either. 1 am, 

*‘<b*iu ral VVas]iingl<ni wrote again, the ne.vt day, to (General T.ee, pressing htin 

to hasten forward. ‘Notlilng less,* In; observes, ‘ tlian our utmost (‘.vertions will he 
sntfieient to pnna'nt (•eiieral Howe from possc'ssing Piiiladelpliia. The fonx' I have. 
i.s weak and entirely iiieoinpetent to that end. I must therefore entreat you to push 
on, with every ^xissilde siu^cour you can bring.’ ” 

Lee disobeyed him; and the result was bis cupturc. We shall 
extract what Mr. Sparks says upon this head in the appendix. 

“The conduct of (h'licral Lee, in neglecting to obey the orders of the Com- 
inander-in-ehit'f, after they had been earnestly and reix'atedly conimunicated, has 
drawn ujion him the just aJid umpialified et'jisure of historians. Nor do his letters, 
WTitten at the time, alford any facts in j list ilicat ion of tlie. course he chose to pur- 
siu;. f-)n the centr.'iry, tliey aggravate the otfeiiee of disolu'dieiice by showing, that 
hi; had nlterioi designs of his ow n, wdiieli he was dispos('d to jiroseeutc; without tin* 
eoncurnmee of tlu; ( ^mniiaml(;r-in-rliief. From his letters, in reply to tliose of ( Jene- 
ral Washington, coTineeted with the issue of events, it will lx; easy to judge of iiis 
motives aiul anticipations. 

“Camp, 21 November, 1776. 

“ Dear General, 

“ I have received your orders and shall endeavour to put them in execution, but 
question much whetln’r 1 shall Iw able to carry with me any consiilerabh' number ; 
not so much from a w'ant of 7-eal in the men, as lh»in their wrt telu d eoiidition witli 
respect to shoos, stockings, and blankets, wdiie.h tln' jirt'seut bad weatbi'r renders 
more intolerable. 1 sent Heath orders to transport two thousand iiK’n across the 
river, apprize the (ItMieral, and wait for further orders; but Ibat great man (as 1 
might have t'xpected) iutn'iiela'd himself xvithiu the lettn ot his inslriwlions, and 
refused to part witli a single tile, tlioiigh I undertook n'plaee them with a part 
of iny own. 1 should march llii.s day with Glover’s hrigudt', hut have just received 
VOL. XVII. NO. 33. .11 
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intfllipfrncc that T^opfcrs’s rorps, ii part of the li^lit-horsc, and anollirr lirijrnde, lie 
in so (’xi)osod a situation, as to i»rosent us tlu; fairest opportunity of carryinjr tlaun 
off. If wo succeed, it will liavt' a j^roat utTect, .and amply compensate for two days’ 
delay. 

“ I am, dear (Jeneral, yours most sincerely, 

“()harlp:s IjKE.” 


“In tliis first letter (icnornl Lee’s jdan is obvious. Tie intended to cross the riviT 
with as lar^-e a three as possible, act in a separate comtriand, and fall upon the rear 
or flank of the ('iieiny, as opjiortimities mifrht olfer. For this purpose he requested 
(icneral Heath to send two thousand troops over tJie river. (Jeneral fleath not only 
declined complyiiiji with the request, hut refused to obey an order, alleg-iri)^ that his 
instructions witc (*\plicit, to employ his whole force in defence of the Highlands. 
(Heatii’s Mfninirs., pp. Leu; was displeased and vexed at this decision, and 

undertook to ordt'r two regiments away hinisidf, hut fmally d«*sisted on more ma- 
ture reflection, (h'ueral Wasliinjrton approved the conduct of (iencral fh ath, as it 
was not his intention tliat any part of flu' troops um]<‘r his command should he. 
withdrawn, (icm ral Lee had linjrered on the cast side of the ri\er, with the ho[)e. 
of ohtaininjr the (h'tachmcnt he desired, till he received another letter from (h ncral 
Washington, to which lie rci»lied as folhiw.s. 


“Peekskill, 30 Novemher, 1770. 


“ DfAH (tKNERAL, 

“I reccivi'd yours last night, dated the 57th from Newark. Yriu complain of my 
not l)cing in motion sooner. 1 do assun* you, that f have done all in |ny power, 
and shall t xplain my dillicultics when we both havt; leisun*. 1 tlid not siiec-ecd with 
fJogiT.s, and mendy owing to the timidity or caution of tin' ciu iny, who contrai’ted 
tlu iiKseives into a eompact body very suddenly. I am in hopi-s I shall ))e aide tf) 
render you more si-rvice than if 1 had movt'd sooner. I think I shall entiT the pro- 
vince of Jersey with four tln)nsaud firm and willing lroo]»s, wlio will make a very 
important diversion; Inul 1 stirred sooner, I should hav<‘ only led an inti rior number 
of unwilling. 

“The day afler to-morrow we shall pass the ri\er, when 1 should la* glad to re- 
ceive your instructions; hut 1 could wish you would hind nn* as little as possible; 
not from any opinion, ( <lo assnn* you, of my own parts, hnl from a p«rsnasion that 
di’tached generals cannot liave loo great I:ititude, unless they are very imompetent 

indeed. Adieu, niy dear Sir, 


“Yours, most atfectionatidy, 

, “(’llAKI.KS r.KF.” 


“P. S. I have just been speaking w'ifh (h*neral Heath, tin' strictness of wliose 
in.structions a goful deal ilistre.sses nn*. f could have rcfdaccd the fi)rce 1 requesli’d, 
by men who arc able to do .stationary duty, hut not tf» make expeditious inarehes. 
My niirnhers will in consequence he fewer tliaii I promised.” 

“Having thus failed in procuring a reinforcement frointhneral flealli, In* passed 
over the river with his own trrKips on the 2d and 3d of Dec'emher, and prm'.eedcd 
slowly on his ninivh.” 

“ Haverstraw, 1 Deceinher, I77f). 

“ Dkah Oknkral, 

“ I havc^ received your pressing letter, since w'hich, intelligence was .sent to me, 
that yon had j|uittcd Ilrnnswic, so that it is iinpossihlc to know wdiere I can join 
you. But, although 1 should not he, able, to join you at all, tin* service which I can 
render you will, I hojM*, he full as etticacioiis. 'I’he iiortluTii army has already ad- 
vanced nearer to Morristown than I am. f slnill put myself at tlieir In ad to-mor- 
row. Wc shall, upon tin* wdiole, compose* uu army of five thousand good tnxqis in 
spirits. I should imagine, dear fh.ncral, that it may be. of s(*rvire to eoinmmiieate. 
this to the troops immediately under your command. It may encourage, them, and 
startle the enemy. Tn fiict. their confidence must lie risen to a prodigious height, 
if they pursue you, with so formidable a body hanging on their flank and rear. 

“ i shall clothe my people at the e.xpensi* of the Tori(*s, which has a douiily good 
effect. It puts them in spirits and comfort, ami is a correction of tin; iniquities of 
the fof:s of liberty. It is paltry to think of our personal affairs, when the whole is 
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at stnkc; but 1 entreat you to order sonic of your suite to take out of tlic way of 
tlanjror my favouritci mare,, wliieJi is at that Wilson’s, three miles beyond l*rincotoii. 

“1 am, dear (ieueral, yours, 

“CllARl.KS fiKE.” 

“IIcTe we perceive, that, so far from complying wutli the pressiiijir orders ofCio- 
neral Wasbiiiffton, be snnr»r(‘sts doubts wbetber be shall be able to join tbe main 
army at all, since it has removed from ]{runsv\'ie, and tberf* was an nneertainty 
where it could l>e found. 'I’h»^ whole tenor of the letter imliea1(‘s a purpose to act 
separately, not only with bis own troops, but with those comiii;r from tlio north- 
ward, of w’hicb he was about to t,akt‘ tin; eoinmand, as tin; oldest tuajor-freneral, 
nltbou^rb Washiiijw’ton had ^riveii him no such instructions, but on tbe crailrary ex- 
pected those troojis to march h)rward and join him tts soon as jmssibh’.” 

“C'liatbain, H Deccinher, 1770. 

“DkAU CiKVEllAL, 

“ \Ia jor lloo]>s has just delivered to mo your Excellency’s lettiT. I am extremely 
shoeked to bear tlial your firci; is sf» iiindt'^iiaU* to tin* nre,es>ity of your situation, 
as [ Jiad la-en tau«rbt to tliink you bad l.M-eii <*onsid('ral)ly reinforeed. Your last let- 
ters ])roposin«r a plan of surprises and foree<l iiiarcbes convinced me, ll;a1 there was 
no dantrer of your bein;r «il)li^e<l to pass tbe Delaware; in consetjiiema* t)f wbic-Ii 
proposals, I bav<^ put mysidfin a [Misition the most convenient to eo-ojK-ralc with 
yon, by attackinjr tlieir rear. 1 cannot persuade mysedf, that I’liiladeipbia is their 
obj<’et at present, as it is almost certain that thidr whfde troops lately embarked 
have «lirerp d their course to the eastern proviiii*e*<; for Sjfeneer writes me word, 
that balfof ibein finv(' passed tbe Sound, and the otluT half turned the southwestern 
end oflioMif Kland an<l steered eastward. I detached Coloiul Yarnum and .’M«>u- 
sieiir Malinedy to take tlie dirteti<in of tin* klK)de Island troops, who are without 
eV(Mi the fiiTure of a jrt'iieral. It will Im* ditfienlt T am alraid to join you, but cannot 
I <lo yon more s<Tvi<‘e by attaekin^r their n*ar ] shall bn^k about me to-morrow, 
and inform you iurtlier. 

“ 1 am, dear (Jeiieral, yours, 

(’irAKi.Ks Lkk.” 

“3’be followinijf note was addressed to (h in rnl Wasbinirteii, and i< in tbe hund- 
wrilini^ ol* (ieiieral lift’, allhoutrh lu‘ speaks of himself in the third }>erson.*’ 

‘‘Morristown, 11 Oecember, 177l’>. 

‘‘We have three thousand iinai liere at j>resenf, but tln’V are so ill sliod, that we 
lia\e bet'll obli;re(l fo halt Ilie'i:e two da vs tor WMiit of shoes. Si'ven reifimeiits of 
< Giles’s <-orj>s are on their niareb, but W'bere they aetually are is not eeit.iin. (ieiu'- 
ral l.ee has sent Iwaj otlieers this day, one to inforiii him where tbe Delaw'are ean 
be erossed above 'rrenlon, tbe other ti> exaniiue tlie roa<l ttiwards Ibirliiinfton. As 
(ierieral f<ee thinks ln' ean, without jL^reat risk, cross the irreat Hnmsw’ie po.stroad, 
and by a liireed nit^bt’s iiiareb make bis way to the li rrv below' Ihirlinirtoii, boats 
should be sent up from I’liibnielphia to receive him; but this sidieme he only pro- 
pi»ses, if the head td’ tilt' eiieiny’s etdiiinii aetually ]>nss the river. Tlie militia in 
this part of the priuiiu’c seem sanj^uine. If they eouUl be suit' of an army remain- 
in<r amongst tlitMii, I believe they wtnild raise a \ery etnisitlcrable number/’ 

“This w’as 1b(' last eommunieatitm received by (ieneral Washinirton from (Jene- 
ral Tjee. It W’tnild seem as if his itlea of a jiiiietioii was iiiort' distant tlian evt'r, 
lor he talks of a jirojeet of movini,' towards Durliiiirton, directly across tbe eonloii 
<»f the enemv from Ilruiiswic to 'Preiiton ; a pn»jee1 entirely at variain'e willi all 
the view's of the Eommamler-iii-ehief. (ieiu'r.il Ta'e was eaptiired on tlie iiiornin;; 
of the l.'hh, two days atller tlie above note was written. What vvouM have be('ii his 
future iiiovenients iiiiisl now he left to eoiij»'<-ture. He passeii tbe niirlit ot tlie li}t}i, 
with a small jf'nard, at a bouse called Whrti'\s Tavern, near naskenri<l!je, and about 
three miles from tbe ninin body of bis troops. A 'rory bad watched bis motions, and 
jriveii iiitellijrt'iiee to Eolotiel Mnreonrt, w'lio eommaiuled a j»a1rollin«‘ party ot the 
eiie.my then in that iieiijblvuirliood, and wdio eaiiie sinldenly iijion (fcneral Lee, 
sei/eii him, and carried liim otf a prisoner to Briiiiswie. Wilkinson was present 
and witnessed this adventure, and bus described it in bis Memoirs^ Vol. I. pp. 102- 
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In a letter to his brother, dated December 18th, Washington thus 
describes the situation of affairs. 

“1 have no doubt but Grncral llowc will still tiki ke an atU iiipt upon Pliiladc lpliiii 
this winter. I foresee nolhin^y to oppose him a forliii^lit lM!iice,as the time of all tin: 
troops, except thosti of Vii^yinia, now reduced almost to notliiiiff, and Sinallwood’H 
regiment of MarylandtJrs, eijually as low, will expire iTefore t)ie end of tliut time. 
In a word, my dear sir, if every nerve is not strainc'il to recruit the new army with 
all possible exjK'rlilion, I think the game is pretty nearly up, owing, in a great mea- 
sure, to the insidious arts of the enemy, and disaffection of the colonies before men- 
tioned, but principally to the ruinous ]iolicy of short enlistments, and plaeing too 
great a ch'pi'iideueo on the militia, Uie evil consequences of wliicli were foretold 
fifteen moiiflis ago, with a spirit almost prophetic. Ilefore you receive tliis letter, 
you will undoubtedly have heard of the captivity of CJeiieral Lei’. This is an addi- 
tional misfortune, and the more vexatious, as it was by his own folly and impru- 
dence, and without a view to effect any good, that he was taken. As lie went to 
lodge three miles out of his own camp, and within twenty of the enciiiy, a rascally 
1'ory rode in the night to give notice of it to tlie enemy, who sent a. party of light- 
horse tliat seized him, and carried him off, with every mark of triimiph and in- 
dignity. 

“You can form no idea of the perplexity of my situation. No man, I helieve, 
ever Jiad a greater choice of difficulties, and less means to extricate himself from 
tlu'iii. However, under a full persuasion of the justice of our eause, I cannot enter- 
tain an iilea that it will finally sink, though it may remain for some tinie under a 
cloud.” 

The motives of General Lee, it is not hard to divine. No sus- 
picion can rest upon him of any traitorous designs. It is known, 
that he was, prior to his entry into the American service, an 
officer in the liritish army. There was no wish, therefore, upon 
his part, to fall into the enemy’s hands ; in fact, it was the worst 
possible chance that could befall him, as there was a serious 
intention upon their part of hanging or shooting him as a de- 
serter from their service. The threats of most severe retaliation 
made by Washington and the congress, coupled with the con- 
viction, that, having resigned his half pay before joining us, Lee 
was no longer connected with the British army, alone saved his 
life. Ilis conduct is, therefore, attributable to different motives. 
The fact is, that Lee was a self-willed, obstinate, and ambitious 
man ; of very considerable military genius and acquirements ; 
who was anxious to be at the head of affairs, and uneasy in a 
subordinate situation. He was desirous to strike some blow, in 
a separate command, which should give him, by its eclat, special 
repute, particularly at a time when our affairs appeared in so cri- 
tical a state. He was disappointed ; and though Washington in- 
terested himself very much, both to procure his release and to 
make his condition as a prisoner comfortable, Lee liad not mag- 
nanimity enough to forget his mortification, but allowed his tem- 
per to manifest itself subsequently at the battle of Monmouth, in 
a way unfortunate for himself and injurious to our cause. He 
was mistaken in the man with whom he had to deal ; he miscal- 
culated the decision and the energy of his commander. 

It was during the trying season we have mentioned, that Wash- 
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inglon determined to strike a blow, which might defeat the plans 
of the invaders, and infuse some spirit inlo his disheartened fel- 
low citizens. That he had formed a plan some time before the 
attack at Trenton, and only waited a favourai)le opj)ortunity to 
put it into execution, is apparent from his eorrespondenee. In 
a letter to Governor Trumbull, of the 14th of December, he 
says : 

“Your sitUMlion al tlio eastward is alariiiiii'j ; and I wish it wore in iny power to 
afTonl you tliat iLssistance wliidi is rc<piisif<\ You iinist he s(‘nsihl«‘ tliat it is iinpos- 
sihlu lor iiK‘ to d(‘tiK'li any part of my small army, wlu-n I havr an ciu iny far siipf- 
ri(»r in nnmlH.Ts t() o])])osi'. Hut 1 Inuo imiiK'diatrly C(>nn1iTnia?ul( fl tin' marcli oi' 
i^i'iicral f [oath’s division, which was ooininir down from PocksUill. It is rirdorod to 
n'tuni ajrain to that plaoo, and hold itsolt* ready to move as f)rT.asion may rcipiiro. 
ih-mral Loo’s divisi«ni is so iiocossar}' to support this ])art of tho army, that without 
its assistanoo vva* jimst inovitahly ho ovorpoworod, and IMiiladi IpJiia lost. 1 liavc 
t)rdorod (ronrral Arnold, who was r»n his way down from ’J’ic.ondcrofra, imiiKdiatrly 
to n j)nir t«) Now liondmi, or wliorc vor his prrsonc** will he; mf»>t nrecssary. 'Dio 
trno])s, who oamo down with him and (Jonrral tJatos, arc alroady, from tlio advioi s 
J havo roooivod, so far advanoed towards this army, tliat to oomihnnand tlioiii now 
would 1)0 losin<r tho small remaindi r of tlioir sorvitas ontiroly, as tho tiino ol‘ tln ir 
onlistmont would ('xpiro hcforc they ooiild jM)ssil»ly ri-a<*h \oij; whon as, hy oomiii|r 
on thoyinay, in o.onjimctinn with niv pia'stait toror, and that uiuh‘r (ionoral fioo, 
onahlo us to aU('ni]»t a strokij upon tho fonosoftho (iiomy, wlio lio a «rood doal 
scatlorod, and to all appoaranoo in a stato of soonrity. A Inoky blow in tliis ipiartcT 
would ht; tiital to thorn, and vvoiihl most oortainly ronst' the spirits ol’ tho ])oo])lo, 
vvhi(di aro, (piito sunk hy our Into misfortunos. 

“In tho inhTval holwoon tho dissolution of tho ohl and Iho onlistnutit of tho now 
army, wo must pul our dopi'iulonoo on tho pnhlio spirit and viiiuo of tin* pcoph', 
wlio, ] am sorry to say, have* manili'stod Imt loo small a roifard to tln ir riirhts and 
libortios in tho Statos of Now Jorsoy and Hi'iinsyivania, I hi' oilizons of PhiUnlolpliia 
oxooptod. Hut 1 hope suoh a sj>irit still oxisis amonjr Y<»ur }>«‘oplr, as will c onvinoc 
tho boll! invadors, that, all hou<rh thoy niay by a snporior naval t’oror lako possi'ssion 
of your seaport towns, yol, that Ihoy oainiot poiirfrato and ovt-rnm your country 
with ini|)iiiiity.” 

On tho 23(1 of Docomber, 'ICy, he wrote from the camp above 

Trenton Fulls to two of his olliccrs: 

“ Dkaii Sir, 

“Tho hearer is sent tlowii to know whether your plan vv’as attomptod last nifflit, 
juul, if not, to mform you, that (nirisliiias-day at nifrht, one hour before day, is tiio 
time fixed upon for our atlonijd. on 'rronton. For J leaven’s saki', keep tliis to yonrst lf, 
as tin? disoovory of it may provr fatal to us; our nmiilu rs, sorry am J to say, l)cin;r 
loss than 1 had any oonoojdion of; but necessity, dire nocossily, vv'ill, nay ijm>l, 
justify an attack. Prepare, and, in oonoort with (ii ilfm, attack as many ot’ ihrir 
posts as you possibly can with a prospect of success; tlu' more wo ran attack at the 
same, instant, the more confusion vve shall spread, and tlie ^^reater jiood will result 
from it. If I had not been fully oonvineod lioforc of the enemy's desitrim, 1 have 
now ample, lestiinoiiy of their intentions to attack Philadelphia, .so soon as tlu' icc 
will atfonl I lie moans of convoyajioo. 

“ As the ooloiiols of the ('onlinontal rcj^iiiionts mi;,dil kick up some du>t about 
command, unless (’adwalador is eonshlorod hy them in llio li;:ht i>f a hn^adivT, 
which 1 wish him to ho, i desired CJeneial (iates, who is nnvv('ll, and a|)plied for 
leave to jnro to riiiladi lphia, to endeavour, if his health would pt rmit him, to call and 
stay two or three days at Hristol in his way. J shall not he particular; we could 
not xiix}!! matters for an attack, hefbre the time mentioned in llie first part ot this 
letter; so much out of sorts, and so inucli in want of »‘\cry llnnjTt Jiri- tlie troops 
under Sullivan. The letter liercwilli sent, turward on to riiiladelpliia ; I could wish 
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it to Ik* in time for the soutlieni post’s departure, which will lx*, 1 believe, l)y eleven 
o’clock to-morrow. 

“ I am, dear sir, &(:. 

“1*. S. I have ordered our men to lx* provided willi tliri;e. days’ provisions, ready 
eook('d, with which aiitl tln ir blankets they are to march; i«>r if wr are- siieeessful, 
which rieaveii fzrant, and the eir«'imistaiices favour, we may jmsh on. 1 .shall direct 
eviTy ti'rry and ford to he well i,nianled, and not a soul siilii red to pass witliout an 
ollicer’s ^oin^r down with the ])erinil. Do the same with you.” 

During the night of tlic 25lh, and the morning of the 26th of 
December, his enter])rise was accomplished. Its beneficial clFects 
can hardly lie realized at the present day. It infused animation 
into the almost expiring energies of many of our countrymen, 
and produced di.smay' in tlie brca.sts of the invaders. Washing- 
ton’.s own modest account of IhealTiiir we shall transcribe. It is 
contained in a letter to the President of Congress, under date of 
December 27, 1776. 

“Six, 

“ i h.'ive the jdriisure of eoufrratulatiiio- you upon the .success of an eiilerj)ris(‘, 
whicJi I had fJirined aifaiust a dctachmt'Ut of the enemy, lyiiijr iu 'JVeiilon, and 
which was exoeult d yesterday inorninsr. 'IMu* «*\a*nui^ of the 2.>th 1 «n*drri*d tin* 
troops intended for ibis s< r\ ice to parade ba< k f>f MeKonkey’s tVny, that they 
miirhl he;:;in to jiass ns soon as it *jrew dark, iniaj^inini: we should be able to throw 
tliem all ovi'r, with tlie necessary artilh*ry, by twehi* o’clork, and that we niijrht 
easilvarri\e at 'i’feiiton by live in tin* morninof, tin* distance hein«( uhont nim- mih-s. 
fhit the <piantity f>f ice, nnule that iii'fht, inip(*d(*d tin* pussa^'i* ol tlu* boats so mu(*h, 
that it was thr(*e o\*lo<k het'on* tlie artillery eonhi all lx* jrof over; and near four, 
before tin* troops took up their lim; of march. 'I’liis made nn* di*spair of siirj)risinj^ 
the town, ns 1 w<*ll knew w<* could not reac h it hefore tlie day was fairlv broke, 
ihit as 1 was (‘erlain there was no makino; a n trc*at without heinjr illse('V(*Ted and 
harassc'd on repassin^’ the river, I dc*t(*r)nined to jMish on at all events, f formed 
my detaehnu*nt info two divisions, one* to march hv* the lower or rlv(*r road, tin* 
c)tln*r hy tin* upper or I’enniniflon roacl. As the divisions had nearly the same* dis- 
tance to march, I ordered each of them, imnn diatelv upon ll)rc;in;^r the oiit-irnards, 
to pusJi direc.'fjy into the town, that tiic.*y mi^Jit eharifc the c-nciov before ibey hail 
lime to form. 

“'Dn; nppc*r division arrived at tin* enemy’s advaTieed post exaclly at ei^rht o’clock ; 
and ill three, minutes atler, I found, from tlie fue on the lower road, that that divi- 
sloii h.Til also uol oj), 'riir *)n1-t*onr<l.s oiaili- fnit small niiiMt^itidii, t.hdU;i|li, for thi lr 

nuinlx*rs, they behaved very well, kcepinif up a eon.slimt retreatiujr firc' from hehitnl 
iioiises. \V r pri’seiitly saw their main hody toriiieii ; hut, from their motions, they 
sec'iiied nndctermiind how to ac t. f’einir hard pressed hy oiir t roops, vv ho had alr(*ady 
o’ot jiossession ol their artillery, they attemplecl to tile otV hy a ro.ad on their riyht, 
Ic-aclinjf to I’rineeton. [hit, ]x recivini{ tln ir intention, I threw a Ixxly of troojis in 
their way, which inmiedintely ehec-kecl lhc*ni. Findiiijr from onr disposithai that" 
they w’c-rc; .snrronnde«l, nnd that tln*y must, iiievitahly be* ent to piece's if they niadi* 
any furthe r resistain-e, tin y agreed to lay down their arms. '[’In; numbe r that snb- 
inifled in this manner was f wenfy-tlirce oUiec*rs and ei^rhf hnncired and eiirhty-six 
me n. Coloric] IJahl, tin* eommnnclinir otlieer, and seven others, were found wounded 
in the* town, f do not exactly know how' many were* killed; hut I liinc'v not ahovi^ 
tvve-nty or thirty, as thc*y in vcir made any reifidar stand, (hir loss is very trillinir 
indeed, ordy two offiec rs ainl one. or two privates wcnmclecl. 

“I line! that the dc-tac*lmn*nt ot the* enc'iny c'on.sistc*ct ol‘ the three; Tlessian re*jnri- 
nn-nts of Anspaeli, Knipliaiisen, and U;dd, annninlin^ to about fiUeen himelre*d men, 
and a troop of Hrifish li/rht-liorse* ; hiit, ininn-di.ifely ujxm the lx*irjimiji^r of the; at- 
tack, ;,li those, who we re not killed or taken, (ni.shed direc tly down the road tow'ards 
Dordeilirmn. ^’hese; would like'W'ise; have [alien into our hands, oould my plan have; 
been eijinpleiely e;arrie*cl into (;xecution. (Ti'ne-ral Kwiriir was to have crease d before.! 
day at Tn rilon Ferry, and taken posticssion of the bridge loading out of town; but 
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tlin <|u;intiiy of ico was so irrcal, lluit, he did cvrry lliinjr in )ds power to 

fflcct i1, lie could iiol, yet ovit. 'I’his dilliiMdly also liiiulrrctl (inu ral ('adwaladcr 
from (‘.rossinj^ with tin* Pciiiisylvaiihi militia from JJrislol. lli' jr(tt, part of his foot 
over; hut, fmdinj^ it iinpossiiilc to (‘iiihatk ids arlillriy, Ik; was ohlincd to desist. 1 
.arn fully coiifKh iit, that, couhl the troops under (h nerals Jiiuijiir aiid ('adwaladcr 
Jiavc passed the riv(‘r, 1 shmild ha\e hi-m ahic witJi tlieir Jis.^istane.e to drive the 
enemy from all their jiosts hi-low 'J’renlon. Hut tlie. munhers 1 had with me heinjr 
iiiti rior to theirs ludow me, and a strouir battalion of lij^lit inl'aiitry heinjf at I’rima*- 
toji above, me, 1 thouj(ht it most prmlent to return the. same eveniny- with tlie pri- 
.sfiners and tlie artilb.'ry we lind taken. We found no stores of any e.oiise<iuenee, in 
th<‘ town. 

“ In jiistiee to the ollieers and men, [ must adti, that their heliaviour upon lliis 
iieeasion relliets the bijrhest liojior ujion them. 'I’lie ilitlieulty of passirijr tiie river 
in a very seven; rdirhl, ami their marrh tbroii'rli a violent str»rm of snow and hail, 
did not in the lea.st abate tledr ardor; hut, when they came to the eharire, eaeii 
seeuKMl to vie with the <dher in pressifijf ff»r\vard ; and were i to ifive a prefi ri iiee 
to any parfieidar eorj>s, 1 shonbi <lo ifieal mju>liee tt) the others. Colonel Haylor, 
my first aid-de-eamp, will liave the lioimr of deliverintr this to you; and from him 
you may lx* made ae<|uainh'd with many other pailieulars. Ills spirited heliavioiir 
upon every oe(;asion re»juires me to reeoiiimend him to your jiarlicular notice. 1 
liave the lionor to lie, \'e.” 

Mr. Sparks corrects an error into which the author of the Life 
of Rohert Morris has fallen ; and as his ex[)Osilion of the incident 
is interesliiiiTj we j»;ive it to our readers. 

“ he wiiter of the Life of HolK’it Morri.-<, contained ii\ the fil\h volume of tin; 
Ihn'jrafihif df tln‘ S'rjurrs n( I In- Drrifirfilioii of fm/i j>i mlnirr' has eouiiidlbd a 
remarkable mistake in reofard to tlie a:,o iiey of that dl'^tini^ui'lied patriot in the bat- 
tle of 'rreiitoii. .\ller (Kseribinir the manner in vvhieli Mr. Morris obtaiia d a sum 
ol’ moiK'y in spe< ie, wliieh (JeiH'ral Wa-hiniiloii had pre^'.ed dm to snpplv for the 
purpose of [•roi'uriiiir in1eltii>eue<' of the situation and dfsio.is of tin* « nemy, the 
writi-r ailcN, that it ‘ eiiahled (hmenil W.'ishinjrtou tf> irain thf ^iirnal victory ov<t 
the hir< liiiir lli s.^ians at 'I'renlon, vvhieli not only diinimsliei: tlio niimerieal tliree of 
the • nemy, hut had the neees.snry and important hsidts ot' aniniatinir the .spirit of 
■patriotism, ami eheekinyf the liopes ami pretliitions i)f our i‘Ui‘mies. Sm h was iho 
instiumentality ot' Uohert Morris in the vii-lory ot' U’renloe : :inil it may be truly 
remarked, thai, althoiiixh his own hrows were unadorned vvilh the laurels of the 
wiirior, it was his hand, vvliith crowned the heroes who iriiiinplud on that day.’ 
'riiis .statement is mon; rhetorical than aeemate. 'I'he mom v was n(»t sent, nor 
a]>plied for, till four ilmjs oftvr the battle ot' 'rifutoo, as will appear by the d.ite ot* 

the tbliowiii!; letter.” 

“ Pliiladelphia, HO Deeember, nTH. 

“ Sill, 

“I have je.st received vonr favor of this day. and .sent to (leneial Putnam to 
detain the e.xpress, until 1 eolb-eteil the liard ninm y yen wani, wliieh you may il' - 
pend shall he sent in one specie, f>r other vvitli this K’tter, and a list tluueof shall he 
emdoseil liereiii. 

“I liad lonir since jiarted vvitli very e»>usidcrnl»k' smus of hard moiii’y to Coii- 
irrc.s.s; and ihcrellire must eolleef from otluus, and, as mattm-s now stand, it is no 
easy thiiiir. I mean t«» horrovv silver, nmi promise |>ayment in t>'old, ami w ill then 
colliet tlu' irobl in the best manner I rail. Whilst on this subject, let me inloriii 
you that there is npvvanls of twenty thonsaiul »lollars in silver at 'I ieomleroija. 
'I’hey have no particular use for it, and 1 think yon miirlit as well semi a party to 
l»riiiir it awaVi ‘**“1 balire it in a safe place eonveiiieiit for any purposes tor which it 
may iKTeatler he wanteil. Whatever 1 ran do, shall he ilone lor the ot the 

scrv i<;e. 

“ 1 am, ilear sir, «.Ve. 

“ Rorekt Morris.” 

“ By tlie list enclosed, the numey sent was specified to he four hundred und ten 
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Spanish dollars, two Englisli crowms, half a French crown, and ten Enjrlish shillinfpi 
and a half. 

“ The above error, in ri '^sird to the time of fiirnishiii|T the supply, thoiig^h it in- 
Irodiices e.outhsion into history, dm's not diminish the value of the act on the part 
of Mr. Morris; and this is y^reatly enhanced by another eireiiinstance of a similar 
kind, but of more weijrJity imptutance, which iminediattdy followed. It will be rc- 
nieinbered, that tlie period of service of nearly all the eastern troops expired on the 
last day of the year. Waslniiirton had then just recrossed the Delaware a second 
lime, lie prevailed on those troops to remain six weeks lonjrer, by promising to 
each soldier a honnty of ten dollars. The military idlest was not in a erudition to 
permit him to liillil this promise. On the .‘Ust of Dceeiiiber be stated tlic particu- 
lars in a letter to Uoliert Morns, who readied the next morning: — 

“ I was honored with your favor of j'osterday, by Mr. Howell, late last night; 
and, eviT solicitous to eoinpJy witli your re<|nisittons, 1 am up very early this morn- 
ing to despatch a supply of lilly thousand dollars to your Excellency. Y.>u W'iJl 
receive that sum with tliis letter; Imt it will not he got away so early as I eoiild 
wish, tor none eoncenied in this movement except myself are up. I shall rouse 
them iimiiediately. It gives me great pleasure, that you have engaged the. troops to 
continue; and if further oeeasionai supplies of money al•(^ neei*ssary, you may ib*- 
peiid on my exertions, litlier in a public or juivatc capacity. — MiS. LeWer, January 
1st, 1777.” 

“ Such instaiK-os of the jiatriotism and zeal of KobcTt Morris were not uncom- 
mon. Others of a like nature often oeeiirrcil during file war, and on mor(r‘lhan one 
oceasion his priNate purse and credit vM^rc employed to relieve the public exigencies, 
with a liberality aiitl nohleuess of spirit, whieh must for ever entitle, him to the 
gratitude of his ctaintryinen, and to the praise of every friend of libirty.” 

About the period of the battle of Trenton, Congress became 
sensible of the absolute necessity of taking decisive measures for 
the salvation of the country. Forgetting, for a time, their jeal- 
ousy of power, they created the cominandor-in-chicf Dictator,, 
in the complete Homan sense of the term ; and to no more tem- 
perate and patriotic luinds could those vast powers have been en- 
trusted. Washington u.sed thorn with all the jealous caution which 
he would have exercised in watching tliein in the possession of 
another; indeed, the more he was clothed with authority, the 
less disposed seemed he to its exercise, except in urgent cases. 
He was the least likely of all men who ever lived, to play fan- 
tastic tricks before high Heaven. 

The resolve of Congress was in these words : — 

** /Jz-r./n/w-r SiT/A, 1 77<i. 'J'Jiis ^'iirigrcHs, liiiviiitr riinfiindy o«)iiHiili'rf*d the prc-Meiit 

criHi.s, anti having pcrll'ct reliance on the wisdom, vigor, and uprightness tUFticiKTal 
Washington, do hereby 

“ Jtcsolvc, Tfiat (icncnil Washington hIi.tII Iw, .and he is hereby, vested with full, 
ample, and com[iIetc powers to raise and collect together, in the most .siHM'dy and 
I’ffectual manner, from any or all of these United States, sixteen hattalioiiK of in- 
Aintry, in addition to those already voted by ( congress ; to appoint otHeers lor the 
said battalions of infantry; to raise, i>fricer, and eiinip llirce thoimand light-liorBc, 
tliree regiments of artillery, anti a corps of cnginctTS, and to establish their jiay; to 
apply to any of the States lor siicli aid of the militia as lie shall judge necessary; to 
fofm such magazines of provisions, and in sue.h pla<-cs, as he sliall lliink proper; to 
di'^plaee and appoint all officers under tJie rank of brigadier-general, and to fill up 
all vrie.aneies in every other department in the Ainerieaii army; to take, wherever 
he may be, wJiatever he may want liir the use of tJic army, il‘ the inhabitants will 
not sell if, allowing a reasonable price fur flu: same; to arrest and coniine [mrsoiis 
vvlio refuse to taki: the- taaitineiital curreiie.y, or arc otherwise disaHeeted to the 
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Anirrican rausr; and niuru to liio Slates, of wliicti thoy aro fitizens, their names, 
and tile nature of their ofleriees, to^ethi.T with tlie vvitiu-sse s to prove tliein. 

“ 7’hat the fore^roiiiir jmwt rs he vi.-sted in (h-neral Washington, frir and duriniaf 
tinj term of six inoiitliH from the date hereof, unlciss swaier determined by (>>n- 
^resH.” 

A sort of a|)olou;o1io circular was sent 1o the governor of each 
state, vvorticd as follows: — 

“ Ihiiliiiiore, .‘JU Deeeniber, 177t)s 

“ Slit, 

“ Kv<t afleiilive to the seenrity of ei\ il liherly,( onirress would not h;.ve eonsented 
to the ve^'t i I i;r oj* sueh powers in Ihe tnililary dep.irlinent, as those which the enelost'd 
resolves convey to the < 'onliiK'iit:)] < 'oii'inajulrr-iii-ehief, if the sitnatnni of pnhlie 
atfairs <li«l not l('<|uin‘ at this crisis a d<ei>i«)ii ;nul vi«»or, which rii.'.tanee and niiin- 
hjTs <leny to as.semhlies lar remo\ed from each other, and from llie iniinediate seat 
of war. 

“ 'I’hc streni,'’t)» and proirrr ss of the eiu*iny^ jf,iru>d to jiro.sjwets of considetalde 
reiiili»reemenls, have remli rcd it not only nece.ss.ary that the Anieriean forces should 
he aujrinent( d heyoml what ( 'on<rress liad lieretoiore dcsie-ned, hut that they should 
1m; hronj'ht irit^) ihe field witli all pos.sihle expedition, 'rhesi', eoiisiderations induce 
(onjrrews to request in the most c‘arriest manner, that the fullest influence of your 
State may he e.xerfcd to aid sin h levies as the (M-neral shall rlireet, in «‘on.se(jiu?iiee 
of the power.^ now jL;iven him ; and that your quota of hattalions, formerly fixed, may 
1m' compl(*tMl and orden d to hearl-rpiarters with all the despatch t*liat an ardent de- 
sire, to secure tire public happiness can dictate. 

“ I have the luinor to he, Alc. 

“.louN IJ.iNTorK, /hcfuV/eaf.” 

Mr. Spurlvs \vt;ll rtniiarks: — 

“ 'I'o no one, who has lieeii eonspieinius in history, r*ould tlu' words of FiUnins, as 
qiirit< d hyCieero in ilhist i .it ion of f lie eliaraeter ol“ l‘'ahiiis .Maximus, lie mure appro- 
jniately ai)plied than t(» Washinirton. 

‘ Tnus qui nohis rnuietaiulo restituit rem ; 

Noil ponelMit <*nini niiiiori's ante srilutem ; 

I'h'jro matiisque inajri'^que \iri mine jrloria elarel.’ 

“ M'he resolves of (.7 niifres.s, conferrinff tin' ahme powers were tran.sinitled fo 
WashiMjTtoii hy the eonmiitti'e, who lemained in IMiiiadeljdii-i when the ( ’on^rres.s 
adjoniried to llaltiiiioie, namely, IJoImtI .Morris, C’lynn'r, and Walton. Tn tlieir let- 
ter they s.iid ; — * We find hy tiles** resolves, that yonr Ivxeellenev's h:inds will he 
slreiurthened with vi'i'v ample powers; and a new letinination of iln' army scM ins to 
hav«' its orii^in therein. Happy it is tor this eonntry, that the (h neral of ilu-ir flirees 
ran sali ly he entniste*! with the most uiiliiiiite*! ]>owaT, aiul m iflu r per.'Jfmnl si'eurity, 
liherty, nor ]iroperty, in! in the least defjrreo endangered then hy.’ — MS. Lrttcry /><- 
x'nnfitr 

The attack and surprise of llie enemy at Trinceton oociirreri 

on the morning of the 3tl Jnnuaiy, ’77, at sunrise, and was oi.o 
of the most daring as it was one of the most successful contcsls 
(luring the w^ar. The particulars arc furnished in the (leneral’s 
letters to ('ongress. 

Some interesting facts and letters in regard to Oencml Arnold 
arc also presented in tliese volumes. They are curious, on ac- 
count of the suhserjuent conduct of this man^ and althflugh the 
dislike entertained tow’ards him by the majority in Congress was 
afterwards ])roved to he, w’cll foumied, yet it may have arisen 
from the same feeling of jealousy res|mcling superior military 
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abilities, which we know that body felt towards several who 
gave no grounds for injurious suspicions. One thing is certain, 
that admiration of his talents and a sense of the superior value of 
his services, were not confined to Washington. The slight put 
upon him by Congress, in passing him over in their list of ap- 
pointments of majors-gcncral, on the 19lh of February, ^77, 
(which, no doubt, embittered his mind in a high degree,) was 
much lamented by General Washington, and incurred also the 
unqualified disapproval of some of the first men in Congress. 
The commander in chief wrote to him on the occasion. (March 
3 , ' 77 .) 

“ Dear Sfr, 

“ I must rrc;ill your attention fo what I haw I>cfore said on tho siihjrot of your 
int( 3 ndcd attack. You must be sensible, tliat tlu- most serious ill eonseijiicnecs may 
and would probalily result from it, in c-asc offailiins and prudence dictates, tliat it 
should ho cautiously examim'd in all its ])oints before it is attempted. Thiless your 
streiijrtli and circiunstau<;es he sneli, that you can reasonably proinist? yourself a 
morfii certainty of succcedinj^, t would have you by all means reliiapiish the under- 
t.akinj(, and confine yourself, in the main, to a defensive opposition. VV^; have lately 
had several promotions to the rank of major-jreuerul, and 1 am at a li»ss whellier 
you have had a precedin|j apjiointment, as the ncwspajiers aimonnee, or whether 
you have Vieeii omitUd throuirh some mistake. Should tin’ latter be the case, 1 Ih " 
you will not take any hasty steps in consequene.e of it, but allow proper time for 
recollection, which I flatter myself will renn-dy any error that may have been made. 
My endeavours to that end shall not bo wantiiij^, as I am, with j^i^rcat respect, dear 
sir, yours, &.c ” 

Arnold answered — 

“ I am jQrreatly oblifrcd to your Excellency, for intcrestinpr ymirsolf so much in niy 
behalf in respect to my .'ijipointmenl, which I have had no advie(^ of, and know not 
by what means it was announced in the pajMTs. I beli< vo none lint the printer has a 
mistake to rectify, (.’on^rross undouhh'dly Iiave a ri^ht of proinotincr tlm.se, whom, 
from their abilities, and their lonp and arduous services, they esteem most (leservmjr. 
Their promotiiifr junior ofticers to the rank of major-f^viKTals, I \i(‘w as a very civil 
way of requesting my resignation, iis unqualified Ibr llic olfice 1 hc»ld. My cmniiiis- 
sion w'as conferred unsolicited, and received with pleasure only as a means of serving 
my country. With e<jiial pleasure I resi^ it, when I f:aii no long-er .serve my coun- 
try with honor. Tlie person, wlio, void of tJie iiie.e feelings of honor, will tamely con- 
descend to frive up his rifrht, and retain a commission at the e.xpeiise of liis reputation, 
I hold as a disgrace to tlic army, and unworthy of the glorious «:ause in which wi' art; 
engaged. When I entered the. service of iriy country, my eharaet(!r was unimpi aeiied. 
I have sacrificed rny inlenrst, case, and happine.ss in licr cause. It is rather a mis- 
fortune, than a fault, that my »*x*;rtions havi; not er»>\vned with success. I am 

conscious of the rcf.iitude of rny intent ions. In jiistlee, tlierefoie. In niy own elia- 

racter, and for the satisfaction of my friends, 1 must reqmjst a court of inquiry into 
my conduct; and, though I sensibly feel th(! ingratitude, of rny cfiuntrymen, yet 
every personal injury shall lx? buried in my zeal for the safcity and happiru;ss of my 
country, in whose cause I have repeatedly fought and hied, and am ready at all 
times to risk rny life. 1 shall cautiously avoid any hasty step (in consequence, of the 
appointments which have taken place), that may tcinl to the injury of my country.” 
• — Letter^ dated at Providence^ March I IM. 

Again, “ In my last I intimated to your Excellency the impossihiUty of my re- 
maining in a disagreeable situation in the army. My bt'ing superseded must be 
viewed as an implicit impeachment of my character. I therefore requested a court 
of inquiry into my conduct. I liclicve tlie time is now at hand, when I can leave 
thin department without any damage to the public interest. When that is the case. 
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^ will wait on your Kxcellcnry, not doubling my rrqiiost will bo granted, and that 
1 sliall be able to acquit inysell* of every charjre, which malice or envy can bring 
against me.” — March 

He was deterred from persisting in his demand of a court of 
inquiry, by tlie following letter from Washington. 

“ Morristown, 3 April, 1777. 

“ T)kmi Sir, 

“ It is ni'cdless for me to say much U))on a subjiutt, which must undoubtedly give 
you SI good (leal of uneasiness, i eonlcss 1 was surprised when 1 did not see your 
iisinie in tJie list of m{ijor-g(.*norals, and was so fully of o])inion, fiiat there was some 
mistake in tlic! matter, that, as you may nrolli'ct, T desired you not to take any 
hasty step, Ix'fore IIkj intention of (’ongn'ss was fully known. 7’hc point does not 
now admit of a doubt, and is of so delicati* a nature, that 1 will not even undertakes 
to advise. Your own feelings must be your guid(!. As no |)articular charge is 
alleged against you, 1 do not sc'c upon what ground you can demand a court of in- 
quiry. Ilesides, public bodies are not amenable for their actions. 7’hey place and 
displace at pleasure ; and all the satisfaction an individual ran ohtain, when he is 
overhw»ked, is, if innocent, a consciousness that ho has not deserved such treatment 
lor his lionest exertions. Your determination not to (piit your prestmt command, 
wliilt! any danger to the puhlic might ensue from your leaving it, des(TV(.*s my 
thanks, and justly enlilh s yon to the thanks of your country. 

“(h iu ral (Greene, who has lately been at Fhiladelphin, took occasion to inquire 
upon what prinei[)le tlu; (’ongress proe(‘eded in tlieir lat«' promotion of general offi- 
eers. lie was informed, that the iiiemhers from (‘aeli State seemed to insist upon 
liaving a propoitioii of g(‘neral otlieers, ade(juati* to the number of men which they 
furni.sli, and that, as (‘onnectient had already two major-gemirals, it was tlieir full 
sliaie. 1 eouless this is a strange' mode of reasoning ; hnt it may st*rx«; to show 
yon, that tlie prouKjtujii, which was due to your seniority, was not overlooked for 
want of merit in you. 

“ 1 am, dear sir, yours, &c,” 

ArnohPs subsecjiicnt. bravery ami conduct, in an attack by the 
Hrilish at Danbury, Connecticut, influenced Congress so power- 
fully, that, as Mr. Sjiarks says — 

“ Inimediafely atler reeei\ing the intelligence of Arnold’s brave, conduct at Dan- 
bury, ( 'ongress promoted him 1«i the a{>pointin('nt of major-general, although, owing 
to ids having been siiper.seded on the iJlfh of K(‘l)ruary, he now ranked hel(;w seve- 
ral otlieers, whom he had conim.'inded. A lew days art('rwards, Congn’ss likewise; 
re.solved, ‘'riiat llni quarter- master-general he directed to procure a hor.se, and pre- 
sent the same, properly eaparisoiied, to Major-(»'< iieraI Arnold, in the name of this 
i’tmgress, as a token of their a]iprohation of his gallant conduct in the action against 
the enemy in their late ent«Tprise, to Danlmry, in which (ieneral Arnold had one 
liorse shot under Idni, and another wounded.’ — Juiintals^ May 

Congress, for a lime, nevertheless, refused to restore him to the 
rank he Iiad lost by being previously omitted in the list of ap- 
pointments. The editor again says — 

“ Arnold was unsueeessfiil in applying to (’ongress for the rcstoratitm of his rank. 
His ent'inies in that assembly s(‘em to have been more mimerons than his friends, 
Ibougli tlu'v were eompelled by the public voice to n'luler at least a show of justice 
to bis acts of extraoidinarv bravery and military eonduet. Kieliard Henry Lee 
wrot(; in (Congress to i\lr. Jelfersoii, May :20fli. as follows. ‘One plan, now' in fro- 
(jneiit list', is lo assussinale the eharaeters of the friencks of Annrie.i, in everyplace, 
and by every means. At this moiiiciit they aie now' reading in ('ongress an auda- 
cious attempt of tliis kind against the brave General Arnold.’ — Life of R. H, Lee. 
Vol. 11. p. 3y.” 
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Wc have devoted so much space to the contents of the fourth 
volume, that wc can give hut a brief sketch of the remaining 
book; its pages will be found as worthy of attentive notice as 
the other. Notwithstanding so much has been written of late, 
in regard to Lafiiyctle, even the reader of the comprehensive 
orations of Messrs. Adams and Everett will peruse with interest 
the note upon that distinguished individual hy Mr. Sparks, in 
the appendix to tln^ fifth volume. The original letters of Lafay- 
ette possess great interest. 

Wc must also dismiss, as too long for particular notice, the 
‘‘ Conway Cabal.’’ All the letters that have been preserved and 
couhl be found upon the to])ic, arc presented In this work. It 
is, of course, of interest now, only as one among many proofs 
of the severe trials which our illustrious chief endured in the 
revolutionary contest ; and an instance, also, of the deep blind- 
ness to which party spirit and private ambition can reduce even 
men distinguished as were Milllin and Cates — wc may add, 
too, a Rush and a Lee. Fortunate, indeed, was the failure of 
the attempt to eject Washington from the station he ocxiupied. 
We will not say, that, in such an event, tlu*, revolution would 
not actually have been accomplished ; but we do not hesitate to 
assert, that protracted, long beyond a seven yc'ars’ war, would 
have l)een the struggle, and its end might have witnessed the 
direful strife of contending military chieftains for tlie mastery of 
their country. Cod preserved our leader from the bullets of the 
enmny, and from the foul treachery of the. dark cabal. 

It is known, that after leaving the J(;rseys and New York, the 
enemy, pursuing their intention of cajituring Fhiladelpliia, (rame 
round hy sea, and landed a few miles below the heafl of Elk, in 
the State of Marylaml. The battle of Jiraiuly wine, which was 
fought to preserve the capital of FennsyJvaiiia, oecurretl on the 
I llh of Septenib(ri-, 1777. in that fjght, th imgh irnleed the 15ri- 
tish troops were in every respect our superiors, it must he con- 
fessed that the enemy outmanmuvred us. It has heem gmierally 
supposed, that the battle was lost by the fault of (leneral Sullivan ; 
Mr. Sparks successfully vindicates his military character, inas- 
much as that olliccr was deceived hy false intelligence. Jioth 
Congress and Washirigtori, after impiiry, exculpated him. 'I'lie 
occupation of Philadelphia soon followed, hut hy the constant 
energy and foresight of the American commaiuler, the enemy 
gained little more than the honour of the capture of that great 
city. 

About the attack upon the JBritish at Germantown, on the 4lli 
of October, of the same year, we shall say a word, ns, independ- 
ently of the evidence it furnished of the daring courage, yet pru- 
dent arrangements of Washington, it would, hut for an entirely 
accidental circumstance, have proved the most important in its 
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results of any single bailie during the war, and might, in fact, 
have ended the contest. The victory vanislicd wlien just about 
to he grasped. 

The cause of the failure of the plan of the Americans was the 
intervention of an unusually heavy fog, which completely hid 
the different divisions of our troops from each otlier; and struck 
a sudden panic into tlu* militia of our army, at the very moment 
wlieu the British were preparing for a full retreat, 'rids circum- 
stance is dwelt uj)on in all the communications of tlu^ ofiicers upon 
thesuliject. Washington says in his letter to the President of 
r'ongress, 5th October, ' 11 — 

“ W’r inarched nhoiit sevt n o’ch)f:k flu* |)nf«Mlin;.r i\r iiiiiir, •uni (h iif r:il Snlliv.MiV 
ndMiin.'Cfi |>;irly, <lr;t\VM thiiii < 'oii'iV.'i vV hriL’i'dr, nUiu lvt il lli< ii :i1 Mrniiit 

Airy, »»r \li. Allen’s Inmsc, ;ihoitl simris* thr in \f inDniin^’, which j>n '(iilly '*':oc 
w:iy ; and his iiniin body, con.'^isf inir of tin rii:lil winjr, liillow ii-M- i injured thi^ 
liylil. iiiliinirv ?ind of Inr troDiw ciicniiijn'd iniir tin* j»ick< 1, w hicli flicy tiircid iVitin 
lln ir '^roinnl. iii;j;' their hjiif'^.'ij'c, tin v rclrc ;i c.)i:' i«N rrddc di^f:m••<■, Imv- 

lii^ |irc\ ifiu'dy tlnviun a jiarly into Mr. (’hew's Innisc, wIk* were in a sif nation not. 
In he cjisilv lorccd, .'iiid luni it in the ir powt r, iVom tli ' u iiii!<i\\ s, tn ns no sniall 
annoyanci', and in a ;ircat. incaMin* to olistrucl our ad\:!in’o. 

“Tlic^itlack IVom oiir IclV, coliiiiin, under (oinral (ireenc, h' i;'aii ahoiit three 
^|nar^'r.^ ofaii hour alter that Iroiii the ri^-hl, and w a.< ll»r siimm' time ('(|||, illy siie- 
i-essl'nl. J}nl, I cannot enter njion tin* j»nrti«Mil:irs ot' v.h.it h:i|)iienid in that ([iiartiT, 
as I am not yet mlonned ol‘ them with >uirn-ient la rtainty and {‘rei ision. 'Thi! 
inoniiiiir was e.xtn’inelv i’oiltrv, wlii<*h j)re\«-nUd our inii*roMn'j- the juUanlai^es we 
•ifained, so well as we shonid otlieiwise ]ia\e done. 'This eii enin''t:.nee, hy eonei al- 
ini^ Irom ns th<‘ tnic situation of tin* enemy, ohlijjfed ii'! to a<’l witii more eantion 
and les.'! I'vpeditioM than we could ha\c wished; and ;,n>V(‘ the enemy time to reeov< r 
Irom the etVei'ts of our Hr.'it. impression; and, what wa»! still more unf!»rtuna1i', it 
served to keep our dilferent jiarties in iirimrance of each otlu'r’s mo\(“ments ‘and 
hiinli r tin’ir acliiin in conca rt. It also occasioned tln iii to mistake one another for 
the enemv, wliieh I helicM’ mort* tliaii any thiii»r , ls,‘ ronirihnied to tlie misiln’tmn; 
that ensnetl. In the mid'.l of the most proini-inii: appearaneis, when e\erv IIiiult 
!^ av«* tile most tlatterin”; Impi’s of \ietorv, tin* troop-^ lie>jran "uddenlv to retia at, ami 
entirely let’t tin* fu'hl, in spite ofeviTy ctl’oit. that eonld he made li» rall\ ihun.” 

Ag;iin, on llio LSlIi, lo his brolher; 

“ l*Jiiladt Iplii:i (’omily, ISOctoher, 1777. 

“ I)k.\r Uro’ciikh, 

“ When my last to \on was dated I know not ; llir truly T i*an say, that my wliole 
time is so nmeli enjrrossed, that I lia\e scana ly a moment, Iml slee[)ine ones, lltr 
relaxation, or to iinlnljje myself in writinjr t»i a friend. 'J’lic anxiity yon liavi- hi « ii 
under, on aeeoimt of this army, t can lasilv conceive. Would to (hid there had 
Ix'cn less cause lor it; or that oiir situation at present was such as to promise mneh. 
'riic enemy iTosscd the Selmylkill .wliieh, l>y tin- hy, above the Falls is as easily 
crossed in any place as I’olomac Uim, Aqnia, or any other Inoad, shallow wateiM 
rat.ln‘r liy stratajji in ; thoufili 1 do imt know*, that it was in our power to prexent it, 
as their inanuMivres made it neeessary Ini’ ns to atli’iul t.<i oiir ston's, which lay at. 
Keadiii^, towards whieli they semiied beiidinir their eoiirse, and tin' los.< ot which 
must liavx’ proxed our ruin. After they had erossi-il, we took the first tiivonrahle 

ojiporluiiify of attaidiiiif; lii«‘iu. 

“3'liis w'.'is aftemph'd by a niifhf’.s mareli of tonrti'en miles to surprise them, xvhicli 
xx'e eireetuallv did, so liir as to reach their nfuards lu tiire they had iiotiei' ot our 
coming; and ii'it. Jiad nol liei'ii i’or a thick loij, w hich remit red it so darl; at times 
that w(‘ wen* nol ahle. to distinjxuisli friend from loe at the disliiiiee of thirty yards, 
we should, 1 helicAc, have made a der-isivi' uinl irlorioiis day of il. 8iit riovidt'uee. 
desiirued it ollicrwise; for atler xvc had driven the eiiciny a mile or two, atler they 
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W(Tft in th(^ utmost confusion and flyinjr before us in most places, after we wero 
upon tJic point, as it appean'd fo every body, of ^raspinjr a complete victory, our 
own troops took irijrhf aiid tl(’d with precipitation and disorder. How to account 
for tins, 1 know not ; unless, as [ bel^>r(^ observed, tlie lo^ repn\s(*nted their own 
friends to them tor a reinforcement of the enemy, as wc! attacked in ditrerent quar- 
f<Ts at the sann; time, and wi re about elosinjr the winjrs of our army wlieii tliis 
happened. One thini^, indet d, eontribiited not a little to our misfortune, and that 
was a want of animiiriition mi the ri^ht winjr, which !K*«fan the eiifrap^eiiient, and 
in the course of two hours and forty minutes, which time it lasted, had, many of 
them, expendeil the forty rounds, that they took into the field. AlUir the enf^ojjc- 
ineiil we nnnoved to a jilaee about twenty miles from the (’iieiny, to collect our 
forces tojiretlier, to take care of our wound(‘d, ^et furnished with necessaries ag-ain, 
ami h(? Ill a better po'^tun', eithiT for otfensive or defimsive o]>erations. We are now 
advancing towards the enemy attain, beiiijr at this lime within twelve miles of 
them.” 

The important results of this battle arc alluded to, in the follow- 
ing extract from Mr. Sparks’s note. 

“When (IfiK Till WasliintrtoJi’s'letter to Con^^ress, deseribintr the liattle, was read, 
a resolution was mianinionsly adopted, ‘'J'ha! tin* thanks of Contrress be iriven to 
O'eueral Wnshin'rfon, for his wise and well-eonecrli d attack U])on tlie enemy’s ar- 
my near (iermantown, on the Ifh instant, and to the otficiTs and soldiers of the 
army Ibr their briixe exe rtions on that oeeasiun; (*onirrt>ss beiiijif well .satisfu'd, tliat 
tile best ilesiifiis juul l»ol<Iest t tforts may soineliines fail by unfire.-ieen iiieidents, trn.'^t- 
in^ that, on tiiliin' occasions, tlie valor and \ir1iie of tlie army will, by the hlessinjr 
of fl( •aven, be crowned with eoiiiplete and di'servc'd success.’ — Joiinialit^ Ocluhcr 

“Althoujrli tills battle was a failure- in a, military view, yet, politic'ally eonsidi red, 
it was eminently iinportaiit. At 1lni first interview between <\)unt Verj(ennes and 
the Ainerieaii (^niimissioiiers on t!ie subjeel of u treaty of alliance, DtceiiilKT TJUi, 
1777, the niiriister, after eoiiipliiiieiitin^ them on the prosperous state c>l“ alfairs in 
America, and eonversinir flir some time on the situation of the two armies, said, 
‘that nothinj^ had struck him so much as (omeral Washin^rton’s altackinjy and^riv- 
in/r battle to (ieneral Howe’s army; that to brinjr an army, raisi'd within a year, to 
this, proiiiiseil every tliin^r,’ — Life of Arthur Lei\ V^ol. [. p. 360. It lias been u.«u- 
ally siqiposed, that Ilur^oy lie’s ilefeat, was the tnrnin«r point with flit* I'niieli; but 
tlie above liiet, related by one of the eoiiiiiiissioncrs who was present, is a proof that 
the ojMTatioiis of (General VV'ashin^rtun’.s oimy had their ilue weijrlit in ilio scale.” 

The treaty with France, concluded in February 1778, was 
considered as securing our independence, which had already 
been put in a fair train of accomplishment. It may be interest- 
ing just now to recur to the feelings of the country towards our 
then ally, and tlie sense that was entertained of the value of her 
aid. Mr. Sparks say.s in a note to p. 357, vol. 5. 

“’J’lim: wiTf f< jirs 3i1 this time, that tin; cuMiiitry, f-oiitiiruifr ni the: aid iiiui prow- 

css of France, now plodffcd to sustain American Independence, would remit the ne- 
cessary exertions for earryinjr on the war. ’I’lic tiivorable result of the cont(‘st was 
now considered as Ix yond a doubt. Mveii Washinjrton said, in a b-tter to (General 
Ihilriam, of the same date as the above, ‘ 1 ho|Hi that the fair, and, I may say, certain 
prosjject of success will not induce us to relax.’ JtohiTt Morris also, in a letter to 
(.'eneral Washin^rfon, thus wrote. ‘When I con^rratulate your Kxcellency on the 
}rri',ul /rood new's Int»*ly reeeiv«.*d from France, you will not expect me to express my 
llM linf(s. VVero I in your eompmiy, my (*oiintenancc nii^ht show, hut my pen can- 
not deseribc them. Most sinei rely do I jrlve you joy. Our independence is un- 
doubtedly sccurotl; our country niusl be fn'c.’ — May iif/i.” 

Washington issued the following order to the army — 

“ From the Orderly Booky May Wi. — It haying pleased the Almighty Ruler of the 
Universe to defend tlie cause of the United American Slates, and finally to raise u« 
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up a powerful friend among llio princes of the earth, to establisli our lil)rrty and in- 
de|K‘ndency upon a lasting foundation; it hoeoines us to set aj)art a day for grafc'- 
fully acknowle<lging the divine gejodness, and celebrating the iin])ortant eVent, whirdi 
we owe to his divine interposition. Th«i several brigades are to he assembled tor this 
j)urpos(; at riiiu: «>V.loek to-iiiorrow morning, when tludr chaplains will eominunieate 
the intelligence contained in the Postscript of the P(;nnsylvania (hr/elte of the S2d 
instant, and offer up thanksgiving, and ih liver a discourse suitahlt! If) the occ iisif)n. 
At half after ten o’clock a cannon will he lin'd, which is to he a signal for the nn'ii 
to he under arms; IIk; hrigade-ins]>eetors will then insj>eet their dress and arms and 
form tlu^ balla lions aceor<ling to the, instructions given them, and announce to the 
comnninding officers of the. brigade, that the battalions are formed. 

“'J’iie coininaiidcrs of brigades will then ap|)ointth(! field-otheers to the battalions, 
after wliicli each battalion will 1 m^ ordered to loud and ground their arms. At half 
past eleven a sf'cond cannon will he fired as a signal for the iiiarr-h, upon which the 
several brigades will begin their mareh by wheeling to llu; right by jdatoons, and 
proccf'fl by the ii<;arest way to the left of tin ir ground by the new position; this will 
he pointed out by the brigade-iiispeetors. A ihinl signal will then he given, on whieh 
there will he a discharge of tliirte<‘n cannon; afh'r wliieli a running fire of the in- 
fantry will begin on the right of Wo4)dli»rd's, and cfintiimc throughout tin- front 
liiu'; it will then lie takj-n iiji on tlie left of the secoml liiu; and ffuitiniu* to tin* right. 
Ilpon a signal given, the whole army w'ill Jiiizza, Louis tiff thr Kinu; of Fniiirr; 
the artillf'ry llieii hf'gins again ami fires thirteen rounds; this w'ill hv sueeeeded hy 
a second general discharge of the muski'try in a lunning fire*, and huzza, /^n/zg lirr 
fht‘ fnvudhj Euntjiron l*on'vrii. Tlie last <lisehaig(! ot‘ lliirtccn pieces f)f artillj’iy 
will he given, followcfl hy a geneial running fin*, and huzza, 7Vze Amnican Stalis'' 

The editor continues — 

“The. following is an <!X'traet from a lei t( r, written hy an otfieer wdn> was jire- 
s<*nt. ‘ Last Widm sday was set apait as a day of gi neral rejnicing, wlien \v(^ 
had a fvu dv joif eoinhiett d witli tin* gn at»*st onler and n gularit y. 'riu* armv msnlc 
a most brilliant appearance; ath’r wliieli liis Ivxeelleney dined in jsihlie, w iilf all the 
ollicers of liis army, attend<*d with a liainl of niiisie. 1 never was present, wliere 
then? was such niiteigned and ]>erli*el joy, as was di.M-'ovend in everv efiimtc nanee. 
The ciilertaiiinient was (.’onchnled with a iuiiiiIkt of patriotic toasts, attended with 
huzzas. When tin? (General took his leave, then* was a nniv«Tsal (*lap, witli hanl 
huzzas, whieh eonlinu(*d till he had proeeedeil a ipiarter ol’ a mih*, during wliii’li 
time there wen* a thousand hats tossed in fin* air. His Kxeellenev lurnul rmiinl 
with his rcliinie, and Inizzaeil several limes.' — Vnlln^ Forisr, Maif \)th." 

The enemy evacuated Philadelphia on the I8th or.Iune, ’7s, 
and retreated tlirough tlic Jer.seys. Wasliington followed with 
the intention of attacking them. The battle of Monmouth took 
place on the 28th of the same month. This was one of the best 
arranged attacks upon the British during the whole war, and, 
hut for the extraordinary behaviour of (leneral Lee, woiikl have 
heen one of the most successful. We shall make ciipious extracts 

concerning this officer’s conduct. 

Lee was a singular man. His letters are very amusing. Ho 
wrote, in April, to Washington — 

“You must know, that it has long lH*eii the ohjeel of my sindi«*s how to torni an 
army in the most simple manner pos.sihle. I once wrole a fren!i*4e, fhoiigli I did 
not publish it, for the use «d’ llu? militia of Kngland. Hy reiuling .Ma«’lii.i\ers Jn- 
stitHtioiiSy and Marshal Sa.xe, I have taken it inti» my head, lhaf I mulersland it 
better tlinn almost any man living, hi short, I am mouutiiig on a Jiohhy-liorse of 
my own training, ami if runs away with me. Indet d I am iiilafnaled with it, 
that I cannot forbear Imasting its cxeelleiiees on all (n <*asi4>Ms lo friends and ene- 
mies. You must excuse, iiu*, r.Iu’n?fore, if I could not tI»rlM !ir recommending^ the 
beast to some members of Congress .” — MS Letter^ April 13M. 
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Mr. Sparks relates the following anecdote: 

“Soon afliT (Jrnrral Fa’o rejtiiiu'd tJn: army al. a carious incident 

occurred. l{y an order of Coni^ncss, (ierieral Wiishin^rifni was rccjiiired to admi- 
nister the oath of alleiri;niee ff) tlu* jifcMieral oiVicers. 'I’he iiinjor-trcnenils stood around 
Washinirion, and took hold of a ttihie to<r<ih<‘r aceordinir to the usual custoiu; hut, 
just as he i)ejraJi to administer the oatli, lice delilwrately withdrew his liand twice*. 
I’his move'meut was so sinoid ir, and was |s'rfi>riued in so odd a uianuer, fliiil llui 
otfieors smiled, and Wasliiiiirhni in({tiitcd the* uu’aninir of his liesitaiicy. Liiv, rc- 
|)li< d, ‘ As to Kiujr th oi irr, I am reaely enoujfh to ahsolvc my S( ‘If from all allegiance 
to liim. hut I lia\r some seruplos about the Jh-inet* of Wales.’ 'riie stranireness e)f 
this rej>lv was such, that the oftieers hurst iriteia hroael lau«rh, and <‘Nen VVashiii/rloii 
could not relraiu frcuu a smile. 'Die een*uiouy was of course iu1erruj)ted. It was 
n*m‘we-i as soon as eomp.isure was restored proper for the. solemnity of the. oc*ca- 
sion, atid la-e took the oath with th»* other e)liie(*rs. (Vuuieeh'd with the suhsee|ueut 
conduct of'deinTal Lee, this iiieidetit was llioiiifht hy some, wlio were acepiaiuted 
with it, to li.-e, e a deeper irjeaninir than at first appeareel, ami to indicate a less ur- 
deut and lixeil patriotism towards the I hiiled States, than was eoiisisleut with 1h<^ 
rank and J)lo|(•s^ions of the seianwl ollieer in tin* (‘ommaud of the* American tiirei's.” 

It hiiviitg eictermined in a council of war to attack the 

onomy, and L(‘c disapproving of the measure — the account by 
Mr. S. jtrocceds — 

“ from (ii'ueral Lei ’s rank tin* ailvaueed delachuu'ut fell under Ins eonnnaud, 
altliouirli he was totally oppoM-d to the measma* adopted, tiafayetti^ went to Wash- 
inirtoii, remi>id('(l him oi’ t!iis emharias^nunt, and otVeiad to take command of the 
a1taekin<r dixisinn. Washinirion said, that such an arranirement would lur entirely 
ajrreeahle to him, hut tiiat it could not he elleetcd without tlie pn*vio\ts eouseiit of 
(ieueral liCi'. When Lalayetti* aj)plir-d (o I.ee, lie very readily assented, sayinirfliat 
he disapj>rov< d of the plans of th< ( ‘ommander-in-clnef, that In* was sure they would 
fail, and that he was willinif to he reliexed from any ri‘spoMsihilit,y in carrviuir them 
into execution, liiifayette immediately took command of his dixision, and marched 
towards the rnemy. Alh r relleetiiur noon tin* malti r, Loe wrote to (ieiieral Wash- 
ilUrtoU !JS Hillows. 

(.I'.Nt.ll xr. IJ:K to GlINKllXf, WASKIVei'ON. 

atiip, at Kinifston, 9;> June, 177H. 

“ (o:\KriAr., 

“Whin I first !i''Sui1ed to the Afanpiis di- 1 j.ifayi •fir’s takinir the eommnrid of 
the prrsrnt drtaelnnrnt, ( eonJi-ss 1 xlrwnl it in a vrry ditferent liirhl from that in 
which I xirw it at |in si iit. I eoiisidered if as a more proper hiisiuess of a v<)uuir, 
voluiiti rriinj irriii ral, lliaii ot tlie srroiul in command in the army ; hut I fmd it is 
consiilm (i ni a flitfria nt mainirr. I’hey say that a corps f onsist inn- iit* si \ Ihoiisand 
men, tlir ure.iter part eliosni, is nndoiihtrdiy flir most lionorahir commami next to 
the eommaiider-in-ehii t'; lliat my mlinir it would of course have an oild apjM arane/'. 

.] must intn al, theretlire, alh r makinir u thousand apolooirs for the Irouhle in\ rasli 
assent has or-easionrd yon, that, if this detaelmieiit floes march, I may liave the 
eommanfi of it. So tiir pei-onally; hut, to speak as an ollieer, I do not thitd\ tliat 
this drtaehmrni onirlit to march at all, until at least the head of tin- enemy’s riirht 
column lias pa.ssed ( 'ranherry ; then, if it is necessary to inareli the whole army, I 
eauriot see any inipiopriety in the .\Iarfjuis’s eommaridinir this d•■^aelmleMt, or a 
irreater, as an .ulvaj.eed iriiard of the army; hut if this detafthmeiit, with Ma.v well’s 
eorps, Scott’s, Mor«raii’:., and .laeksoii’s, ].} to he considered as a .separate^ elioseu, 
active corps, and put under the. .Marijuis’s eoimnaiid until the enemy haix'e the. .ler- 
seys, holii myself and IjOkI Stirlin;r will ho disfrraccd. I am, dear (Jeiieral, yours, 

\.fl. “(hlAKf.KS liEK.” 

“ As W'ashiuirfon had already irjven the eoirirnand to the Marijuis, it could not 
with propri(*fy he wit liilraxvii without his eoii.'jcrit. fice afiplied to him liir the jiur- 
poM . iiiit the Marfjuis said lie eo ild not. vxilliout jrriait reluetanee ^ivc up the corn 
niaiul;tliat it liad hern yielded to him Irecly, and he was particularly desirous of 
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retaining’ it. Thia was on tlin second day Itoforc the bnttle, and there was a proa* 
pect that the enemy wouhl btj ovcrtsiken during tiic day. AOrr Lee had urged the 
point, and appealed to the generosity and magnanimity of the Manpiis, the lattcT 
at length agreed tliat if he did not come up with the enemy so as to make an attack 
that day, he would tlien nisign the eonmiand. Fjce had already hccu di la< hc<l with 
a smaller division, hut was instnicli'd not to interfere with the Marijiiis, if he had 
conc('rted any definite* [ilali of attacking tin* I'lieniy. IMie day passed over without 
coming to an action, and lah; at night Latiiyettc wrote, a note to l^'c resigning tlie 
CYiuimnud. The result, in regard to (General lice, is well known. The liaflle took 
place th«‘ next <Iay, in tlie. midst of which TiCc ri^treatcd, contrary to the expecta- 
tions of the ( Vmimander-in-chief, and in such a loarnnT as to threaten the most sc- 
rious couscfpiciices to th(^ army, fie was met hy Wasliington while retreating, and 
was addressed liy iiim in a to'ic of repr imand and censure, which wounded the pride 
of Lee, and gave risr; to the ll)lh»\ving r‘orre>ponden(;e. 

oK.NKKAi. i.ra-: to <;k\i<;k\i. wasmixotox. 

“t'aiiip, English Town, I July [‘ill Jurui-M, 177 n\ 

“Sir, 

“ From tlie knowledgi* I liave of your F.xr-elh'iiey’s eharnctiT, I must concludtr 
tliat imthing hut lire misinformation of some very stu])id, or misrepn sentntion of 
some very wicked person, eould liave oeeasioiied yimr making u.-e of so very sin- 
gular evjiressions as you did on my coming up to tli«i ground where you liad taken 
])osl. 'J’hey implied that I was guilty, eitlim- of ilisolu’dic in’e ol'ordi rs, want of eon- 
duet, or u»ant of eouragi*. Your FiXeellf ury will tlievefore infinitely olilige mo, by 
letting me know on wliieli of these, three articles you ground your cliarge,, that I 
may [in'pare for my justificalion, which I have the happiness to he confulent I can 
do to the army, to the (’ongre.ss, to y\merica, and to the world in general. Your 
Exri‘llein*y must give nu* k'ave. to observe, that neillier yourself, nor lliose ahout your 
person, eould, from your situation, lie in tlie least judgo s of the merits «)r demerits 
of (»ur marm;nvr<'s; ami, to speak with a heeoming pride, I can assert tliat to these 
nian<eu\res the success of the day was entirely owing. 1 can IxJdly say, that liad 
we. remaiiu’d on the first grouml, or had wv advanced, or liad tin* retreat hei n con- 
dmted in a manm r ditVerenl from what it was, this wliole army and tlie interests 
of America wonltl have risked iM'iiig saeritieed. I »'ver had, and hope ever shall 
have, the greatest respect and veiu*rat.ioii for (h'lieral W.islungl»in. 1 tliink liiin 
endowed with many great and good (|ualities; Imt in this inslaiice I must jiroiiounce 
that ho lias hcoil guilty of an act of cruel injustice towards a man, who eertainly 
lies some pretensions to the regard of <‘very servant of this eouiitrv. And I think, 
sir, I have a right to d«'m;md some reparation lor the iujury committed ; and, nnles.s 
1 can ohtain it, I must, iu pistiee to myself, when this eamj):iign is i Iom iI, which I 
helievi^ will close the war, retiie from a service at the head <if whieli is jilaeed a man 
l ajiahle. (d’ oifeiiiig siieli iujmies. Hut at the saim* time, in justice to yrni, I must 
repeat, that 1 from my soul helUwe, that it was not a motion of your own hronst, hut 
iiisligati'd hy soim* of those dirty earwigs, who will for i*v(‘r insinuate themselves 
iK'ar persons in high oHii-e; for I nsilly am eoiivimM'd, tliat when (ileiieral Wasliiiig- 
ton aids from himself, no man in Ids army will havi* reason to complain of injii^tiec 
or indecorum. I am, sir, and liope f ever shall have reason f<i continue, your me.-t 
sincerely devoted humble servant. 

“ (’uAUi.Ks Lee.” 


OKNERAI. WASIlIXUTON TO (lENERAI. l.KT!. 

“ Ilcad-Quartcrs, English Town, JO June, 177 lS. 

“ Sir, 

“ I rec:eiv('d your letter (dated, through mistaki*, tin* 1st of July\ e.vjuessed, as I 
oonci'ive, in tiTius higlily imjiroper. 1 am not i*onseious of liaviiig made use of any 
very singular expressions at tin* lime of uieefiiig you, as you intimate. \\ hat 1 re- 
colieet to have said was dictated liy duly, and wurranliTl by the occasion. As soon 
as circumstances will permit, you shall have an t»pporlunily ol justityiiig yourself 
to the army, to (k)ngn*ss, to America, and to the world in general, or ol convincing 
them that you w<’rr guilty of a breach of orders, and ol misbehaviour Ijt'fore the 
enemy, on the. instant, in not atUieking tliem as you had been dirocled, and iit 
VOL. XVII. — NO. 33. 13 
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making ui unnecessary, disorderly, and shameful retreat. 1 am, sir, your most 
obedient servant. 

“ George Washington.” 

GENERAL LEE TO GENERAL WASHINGTON. 

“Camp, 28 [30?] June, 1778.* 

“ Sir, 

“ I beg- your Excellency’s pardon for the inaccuracy in misdating my letter. You 
cannot afford me greater pleasure than in giving me the opportunity of showing to 
America the sufficiency of her respective servants. I trust tiiat temporary power of 
office, and tlic tinsel dignity attending it, will not 1 x 3 able, by all the mists they can 
raise, to oifuscah; the bright rays of trutli. In the mean time your Excellency can 
have no objection to my retiring from tlic army. I am, sir, your most obedient 
humble servant. 

“ Charles Lee.” 


GENERAL LEE TO GENERAL WASHINGTON. 

“ Camp, 30 June, 1778. 

" Sir, 

“Since I had the honor of addressing my letter by fVdonel Fitzgerald to your 
Excellency, I have reflected on both yoiu* situation and mine, and beg leave to ob- 
serve, that it will be for our mutual convenitmee that a court f)f iiupiiry should be 
immediately ordtTcd; but I could w'ish that it might 1x3 a court-martial; for, if the 
affair is drawn into length, it may be difficult to collect the necessary evidences, and 
perhaps might bring on a paper war betwixt thc3 adherents to both parties, which 
may occasion some disagreea])lc fl'uds on the continent ; for all are md my friends, 
nor all your admirers. 1 must cntn'at therefore, from your love of justice, that you 
will immediately exhibit your charge, and that on the lirst halt I may lx; brought to 
a trial ; and am, sir, your most obedient humble servant. 

“ ( ’jiARLEs Lke.” 

GENERAL WASHINGTON TO GENERAL LEE. 

“ IIc:id-QiiarterH, English Town, 30 June, 1778. 

“ Sir, 

“ Your letter by Colonel Fitzgerald, and also one of this date, have been duly 
received. I have sent C’^olonel Scainmell, the A<ljutant-(b‘nerjil, to put you in arrest, 
who will deliver you a ropy of the charges on which you will lx; tried. I am, sir, 
your most obedient servant. 

“ George Washington.” 


CHARGES against GENERAL LEE. 

Disobedience ofor<lcrs in not attacking the enemy on llic 28Ui of June, 
agreeably to r<;peated inslruclions. 

Secondly : Misbehaviour before tlu3 enemy on the same day, by making ;ui un- 
necessary, disorderly, and sliaineful retreat. 

“ Thirdly : Disre.spect to the ('oinniandcr-in-chicf, in two letters, dated the 1st of 
July and 2bth of June.” 

“The court-martial was convened on the 4th of July, consisting of one major- 
genera], four brigadiers, and eight colcwiel.y. Lord Stirling was president. '[’Jh' eniirt 
sat, from time to time, till the 12th of August, when they declared their opinion, 
that General Lee was guilty of all the charges, and .sentenced iiim to be suspended 
from any command in the armies of the llnit»‘d Stales, for Ihci term of twelve months. 
The te.stiinony at the trial was extremely full, and it exhibits a minute detail of the 
operations in the battle of Monmonlh, (Joiigrc.ss approved tlie sentence of tiiecourt- 


• “This letter, in the original, is dated Juno 28th, whif:li is (widcntly a mistake, 
because that was the day of the butth; ; and moreover it must have b(3en written 
after the preceding one from General Washington, to which it is an answer, llciice 
both of General Lee’s offensive letters were erroneously dated.” 
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martial) by a vole of thirteen in the affirmative and seven in the negative, and or- 
dered the Proceedings of the court to be published.” 

Washington’s delicacy was strongly exemplified in his com- 
munications to Congress upon the subject; and that body enter- 
tained the highest sense of his conduct in the battle. President 
Laurens wrote to him — 

“ I Jirrived here; on Thursday last, but hitherto have not collected a sufficient 
iminbcr ol' States to form a Congrf‘ss; cnnscipiently I havtj received no commands. 
Y^our Kxe(dlrticy will tliercfore be pleased to accept this as the address of an indi- 
vidual, inteiub'd to assure you, sir, of my hearty e.ongratulations with my country, 
men, on the success of the American arms umier your irnmctliate command at the 
battle of Monmouth, and more particularly of my own happiness in the additional 
glory achieved by you in retrieving the honor of these States in the moment of an 
alarminir dilemma. It is not my design to attempt encomiums. I am as unequal 
to tli('. task as the act is unnecessary, fiove and respect for your Excellency arc 
impressed on (lie. lu’art of cvc'ry grateful Anu'rican, and your name will be revered 
by ]>osterity. Our acknowledgments are espe(;ially due? to Ifeaven for the preserva- 
tion of your person, necessarily exposed for the .salvation of America to the most 
imminent daiigiT on tluj late occasion. — MS. Letter^ Julij 1th'' 

In our observations upon the first two volumes of this publi- 
cation, wc made a remark upon the question of the authorship of 
the papers bearing Washington’s name. Wc find in the fifth 
volume a note of Mr. Sparks, which bears upon the point, and 
which wc shall extract. 'J’horc can be but little doubt of the 
correctness of this gentleman’s reasoning and conclusions. He 
is speaking of a rejiort to Congress on the general organization 
and management of the army. 

“ III tlu^ fdfe of Ah’rtinffcr ffuniilton^ Vnl. J. p. 17 t, if is said of this jiapcr, that 
‘ it is /iianifeslly t)i(‘ work of ( ’oloind Hamilton.' I'liis inh>renef* is drawn from the 
< ireuiiistamti', ilial a dralt exists in his handwriting. Hut it was, iu fact, tlio work 
of many liaiids. 'I’liere are few points in the pnpiT itself, wliieli are not contained 
or iiiliiii;ile<I in some of the eoniinunieations of the general f)frieers. As one of 
Cleiieral Washington’s aids, it was natural tlial Cohaiel Ilamiltoji should be employ- 
ed to arrange and eoiideiise llie iiiateriaKs into tin; proper form of a report, especially 
as no one eoimectcd with lli(‘ (Jenerars taniily was bc’fter qiialiiied to execute the 
task, both fnim his knowh'dge of the subject and liis alhlity. This is the only sense 
ill whieli it can lie eonsidered as his work. Iiideeil, whoever is aeeiistomed to con- 
sult the maimseripts of public di>cuments, will oUeii be led into (Tror, if he ascribes 
the mithorshij) of every paper to the person in whose handwriting it may be found, 
'riiis remark has jiarlieular force, wdicn applied to the important pa|K^rs to which 
Washington affixed his name. They were always the results of patient thought and 
investigation on his own pari, aided by sueh light as lii' could collect from others, 
iu whose iiileUigem'i' and judgnu'iit he could confide. Whatever pen he may Imve 
employed to eiiihoily tliese ri-sults, it may hi' laid down as a rule, to which there is 
no exception, that the writer aimed to expre.ss as clearly and eompaetly as lie could, 
what he knew to he the senfimeiits of W.'i'<liiiig’ton. 'I’he fact alone can aeeoimt tor 
tile extraordinary unitbrmily in .style, modes of exjiressioii, and turns of thought, 
which prevail tiirmighout the iiiniiense l>ody of Washington’s letters, from his 
earliest yout.li to the end of his life. It will .seldom be accurate to say, iii regard to 
any of his j>a])ers, that the [htsou, iu whose handwriting they may be tound, was 
their tiuthnr ; nor indi'cd is it helievi'd, that there is in history an instance of a pub- 
lic man, wlio was, in tlic genuine sense of the term, more emphatically the author 
of the papers, which received tlie .sanction of liis name.” 

Wc cannot conclude our review of these letters without no- 
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ticing the vein of piety which so many of them exhibit. A lowly 
dependence upon God was a feature of Washirigton\s character, 
that claims our instant respect; and which, while we so justly 
accord to him the appellation oi greats amply justifies the nobler 
addition of good. 


Art. V . — Sketch of Chinese History^ Ancient and Modern: 
comprising a retrospect of the Fo^'eign Intercourse and 
Trade with China. Illustrated by a neic and corrected 
Map of the Empire. By the Rev. Charles Giitzlaff, 
7ioiv^ and for many years past^ resident in that Country. 
2 vols. pp. 312 and 380 . New York. John P. Haven : 1834 . 

The Celestial Empire, as its inhabitants proudly style it, has 
long excitt'd the interest of the European race. The earliest 
profane liistoriaiis had heard of a civilized peoph; beyond the 
countries inhabited by the wandering tribes of Scythia, more 
just than the rest of the human race ; and it is no stretch of ima- 
gination to conceive tliat this people, U) whom the early Greeks, 
hearing of them from nations residing in the north, ascribed a 
position under the poles, were the Chinese, who even then had 
adopted the lolly code of moral.s which they still teach, if they 
do not practise. 

In later times, at the close of the dark ages of Europe, a 
family of Venetian merchants, the Polos, penetrated into this 
remote region, and returning loaded witlr wealth, excited the 
imagination of poets, and roused the enterprise of navigators, 
with visions of the riches and power of the Empire of (Lit hay, 

and its vast and populous capital Cambalu. Such visions played 
before the eyes of Columbus, when he launched his bark into an 
unexplored ocean; and he died under the persuasion that instead 
of having given a new world to the inhabitants of Europe, he 
had penetrated to some of the remote provinces of the fabulous 
empires of China and Japan. 

When dc Gama had shown the way from the Atlantic to the 
ocean of India, Portuguese, Spaniards, Dutch and English in 
succession, visited the seaports of China. Here they found a civi- 
lization and useful arts in many respects more advanced than 
their own ; and when we consider of what materials the earlier 
expeditions were composed, how rude and ignorant were the 
crews of the vessels by which these navigations were accom- 
plished, how fierce and lawless even the most accomplished of 
their officers, we have no reason to wonder that they were stig- 
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matizecl by the enlip;htcncd part of the Chinese as barbarians; a 
term of reproach, that, in spite of the advances since made in 
European civilization, is still applied to all strangers who visit 
the empire. 

The superiority which the Chinese arrogate to themselves, if 
not founded on the existing state of things, is well supported 
upon recollections of the past. When Thebes and Nineveh 
were the boast of the western nations, the progenitors of the 
Chinese were not behind the Egyptian and Assyrian empires in 
civilization. When the Latin eagle reached its remotest eyrie 
in the mountains of Armenia, Chinese armies manreuvred on 
the eastern shores of the Caspian ; and when Attila thundered at 
the gates of Rome, he led hordes expelled from the neighbour^ 
hood of the great wall, hy the address of Chinese diplomacy. 

The inventions on which modern nations pride themselves, 
arc ot separate and remote origin in China; the magnetic needle 
directed armies and caravans, in the deserts of Central Asia, and 
])ointed^ out the course of junks from ('anion to the Persian 
(xulf, while I'hiropean navigators had no more certain guide 
than the stars ; the walls of the cities of l^ersia and Bucharia, 
yielded to the force of ("hinese gunpowder, when the most for- 
midable weapon of Europe was the bow. Paper was ainindantly 
manufactured in (Miina, when the monks of Italy were erasing 
the precious writings of tlie ancients in order to obtain materials 
on which to inscribe the legends of saints; the writings of ('on- 
fucius were multiplied l)y the art of printing ages beforti Faust 
was accused of Jiiagic; and paper money, on which the atlininis- 
(ration of the most enlightened nation upon earth” is now 
engaged in experiment in was issued at Pekin to pay the ar- 
mies which occuj)icd Bagdad and overthrew the throne of the 
(Caliphs. 

In the regions which extend from the (Caspian and Persian 
Gulf westward to the Atlantic ocean, civilization and the arts 

have been constantly iluctuating and changing their seats. 
Thebes, Jerusalem, Nineveh, Babylon, Persepolis, Athens, Alex 
andria, Home, ('onstanlinople, Bagdad, and Cordova, have in 
succession stood lirst, as scats of learning and science. Each 
in its turn lost its superiority hy violence, and much of the im- 
provement previously obtained was lost at each convulsion. Yet 
upon the whole, the ])rogress of the human mind has been on- 
wards, and in the intervals of repose more was generally gained 
than had been lost in the preceding catastrophe. 'Flic annals of 
China present a very diiTercnl history. A small tribe composed 
but of a few families, attained at an early dale a degree ol refine- 
ment, probably une(pialled by any contemporary nation. Partly 
by arms and partly by the arts of peace, the neighbouring bar- 
barians were united and amalgamated with them, until a degree 
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of wealth and power was attained, which excited the cupidity or 
alarmed the jealousy of the rude and savage nations of the North 
of Asia. With these, for more than thirty centuries, Chinese 
civilization has maintained a constant and triumphant contest ; 
when threatened with invasion, policy has turned the arms of 
one tribe against another, or united enemies with the body of 
the nation; when actually conquered by arms, the triumph of 
the conquerors has been changed into a defeat, and the new 
rulers have yielded to the iinaltcring laws of the Celestial Em- 
pire. 

The evidence of all history shows that diderent races possess 
different capacities for intellectual improvement. That which 
gave birth to tlie Empire of China, must have been favoured in 
this respect in a very high degree. The continual mixture with 
Mongolian, Turkish and 'rongusian blood, appears to have limit- 
ed this capacity ; or ])C‘rhaps the successive additions made to 
the nation iiavo been dazzled by the superiority of the original 
Cliinese to such a degree as to conceive their arts, their litera- 
ture, and their science, incapable of further improvement. To 
whichever of these causes we may ascril)e the result, it is not 
the less remarkahlc that ages have elapsed since any advance has 
been made in tlu!sc directions. The arts of Cldna arc directed 
by the same rccci[)ts which Marco Polo saw in use : her modern 
literature aspires to no other merit than that of a close imitation 
of ancient models, and science has degenerated into servile ad- 
herence to the ndes of bygone times. Two enlightened con- 
querors, Kublai Khan and Khang-Hi, not only adopted all which 
they admired in the subjugated nation, but would willingly have 
engrafted upon it, the one the learning of the Arabs, the other 
the sciences of modern Europe, but the inortia of Chinese mind 
was not to be moved by their endeavours, and their successors 
were speedily wrapped in that dream of fancied superiority, 
which rejects the introduction of every thing foreign, 

China proper is itself a large and extensive country, possessed 
of a fertile soil, and such variety of climate as adapts it to llie 
most valuable productions of temperate climates, and admits, in 
the south, of the cultivation of the fruits of the tropics. Situated 
under the sajnc])arallcls with our own middle and southern states, 
occupying like them the eastern shore of a great conlir}ent, there 
is an analogy in Icmperaturo and vicissitudes of season that is 
very remarkable. But while our country is thinly covered by 
an active moving population, which seeks new outlets for its in- 
crease in the fertile regions of the west, China, houndetl by bar- 
ren deserts or sterile mountains, has been for ages compelled to 
provide for the settlement and support of its redundant popula- 
tion, in the artificial increase of the resources of its own soil. 
Thus morasses have been reclaimed, mountains cut into terraces, 
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and the suburbs of cities consiructed upon boats. By such 
means, and the exercise of strict frugality, China suffices to sup- 
port a population unequalled by any other country ; taking the 
official census as a basis, our author rales it at 3G7 millions. The 
accuracy of this he has himself tested by the examination of small 
separate districts, in all of which he has found the census of the 
government in defect rather than in excess. Another Chinese 
authority quoted by Remusat, makes the population no more than 
140 millions, but this is acknowledged to he wrong. 

The Chinese are usually stated by writers on natural history 
to belong to tlic Mongol or yellow variety of the human race. 
But if we even admit the correctness of the mode of classifica- 
tion, the Chinese do not strictly belong to it, as a ])ody. In the 
southern provinces, indeed, exposure to the sun and air lias dark- 
ened the colour of the labouring classes, and in every jiart the 
peculiar obliquity of the c>uis may be remarked; but in tlic 
northern districts, the people are as fair as Europeans of the 
same latitude, and high horn females exhil)it as brilliant a rom- 
plexioif as the natives of Spain or France. In addition, the fa- 
cial angle would place many Cliinese in the Caucasian race. 

If we were to helicve the Chinese themselves, and the Euro- 
pean writers who have relied upon the authority of Chinese 
writers, we should infer that a complete history had exislecl in 
official records from 2207 years before our lera, and that, tiu'.y 
had then even a knowledge of the length of the year, foundeAl 
upon astronomical oljservation. Tlie origin of the emjVirc is car- 
ried tip to Foh-hi, several centuries farther back, and jiosterior 
to whom hap|)ened an inundation which we cannot avoid con- 
sidering tlie same as the deluge of Noah. 'Fhese pretensions to 
anlitjuiiy cannot he sup])orted. The Chinese account for the 
meagrencss of their ancient annals by the destruction of the hooks 
and records by Chi-1 loang-Ti, an emperor of the Tsin dynasty, 
in the year B. C. But lie preserved the gcniealogy of his 
own family, ami the widtings of the religious sect of which he 
was a follower. In a succeeding dynasty, the historic books ot* 
Confucius were written down from the recollection of an aged 
follower of his doctrine, and subsequently a copy was found, 
which had escaped the catastrophe. To jiulgc from internal evi- 
dence, a part at least of this work is a moral fiction, intendc<I to 
point out by example the character of a good prince, and when 
it is probably historical, it by no means warrants the siijiL'rslruc- 
ture which has been reared upon it. Thus of seventeen emjie- 
rors, which the modern compilers of annals reckon in the third 
or Ilea dynasty, wlicn authentic history is said to begin, no more 
than three are mentioned by Confucius, while lie wlio is now 
called the founder of the dynasty, appears only in the subordinate 
character of minister. 
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The earliest regular historian of the Chinese empire, Se-ma- 
tsicn, published his work about ninety-seven years before Christ, 
and does not venture to fix any date with certainty previous to 
841 B. C., under the dynasty of the Tchcou. Those historians, 
however, who are now generally followed — for nearly all inter- 
mediate writers are rejected as schismatics in religion — flourished 
under the two d ynastics of the Song, which governed China from 
J)flO A.l). to 1278 A. I).; and they arc the first who attempt to 
fix dates more early than those admitted by Sc-ma-tsien. In spite 
of all (leductioMs, however, China possesses what no other nation 
can boast, a regular series of published official annals, continuing 
without interruption from the reign of Chi-Hoang-Ti, more than 
two hundred years before our a^ra, to the end of the Ming dy- 
nasty in inn, A. D. From that date to the present time, the 
events which have occurred are familiar to Europeans, although 
the compilations of the official historians arc scaled up until such 
time as a change of dynasty shall occur. For at least 250 years 
farther back than the reign of Chi-lIoang-Ti, the dates of the ac- 
cession of emperors may be considered as certain, probable for 
about four hundred years more, while the general current of 
events and the names of sovereigns may be received as authentic 
from the advent of the Tcheou dynasty, said to be in 1112 H. C. 
Our views of the anterior state of China must be drawn rather 
from the application of criticism to the annals which arc now re- 
ceived, than from any belief in the annals themselves. 

The progenitors of the Chinese were not the first settlers of 
the country their descendants now inhabit, but Nverc preceded by 
a race of savages, some remains of which are still to be found in 
the mounlains, parficularly of the western parts. '^Phis second 
swarm ma<le its af)pr*arance in the north western part of ('hina 
proper, the mountains of which region are still revered by the 
(Chinese as the theatre of their mythology. 1'he founders of the 
empire were composed of a hundred families, each governed by a 
patriarchal authority, and perfectly equal in power and privi- 
leges. This equality still exists in theory among all the (Chinese, 
and although from time immemorial the nation has been subject 
to a sway, parlriarclial in principle, hut despotic in effect, this 
sway docs not rest upon the principle of legitimacy or of divine 
right, but is solely determined by possession, the emperor de 
facto being universally recognised as emperor de jure. The 
same state of equality in the eye of the law continues to the pre- 
sent day. Theoretically speaking, every office is open to every 
native; rank, however high, never descends to the children of 
the possessor, and the attainment of high dignities by one of ob- 
scure birth, ennobles not his children but his progenitors. The 
imperial dignity is alone hereditary, yet allegiance to the reign- 
ing family is not indefeasible, and at the present day, even loyal 
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subjects regard the signs of the times as pointing to a change of 
dynasty. 

The families which founded the Chinese empire, brought with 
them, or speedily acquired, a system of writing different from that 
employed by any other people, hut which has, by their colonics, 
conquests, and the influence of their civilization, beien widely 
extended in Asia. This was at first limited to the representation 
of natural objects, and was indeed no more tlian the rude method 
employed by the Indians of our country, who can form an im- 
perfect memorial of events in pictured representations. This 
method reached in Mexico a high degree of ])crfection, but never 
acquired on our continent the properties of a written language. 

It is the advantage of a system like that of the Chinese, that it 
records its own history, and we can not only ascertain even at 
the present moment the original pictured signs on which the 
written language was founded, but may make well determined 
inquiries into the state of civilization of the people b}' whom the 
signs wiTc used, and the extent of its mental cultivation. The 
original signs were the images of natural objects, not delineated 
with skill, or coloured in imitation of nature, hut of such rude 
character as might he traced by children, or by the earliest at- 
tempts at the pictorial art. So far from the figures having been 
brought to a more close verisimilitude by the progress of the 
art, every step to the perfection of the writing remlercd them 
less and less like the objects they were intended to represent. 
Still their original form, and the successive steps by which they 
have acquired their present conformation, arc matter almost of 
authentic history. I'hc symbols have been not only altered in 
shape, but hav^e been combined in the most complex manner, 
but the nnndier of primitive images has never varied,* aiul it is 

rigorously true, that with the small number ol signs invented 
by tbeir barbarous ancestors, the modern Cliinese are able to sa- 
tisfy the forms of expressions demanded by an advanced state of 
civilization. 

The number of the original symbols is about two hundred.* 
Of these, the visible heavens had furnished seven, namely, the 
sky, the sun, tlie moon, stars, clouds, rain, and vapours. Traces 
of religious belief exist in the representation of a victim ofl'orcd 
in sacrifice ; and the principle of evil is figured in the form of the 
head of a demon. Natural inanimate objects furnish seventeen 
primitive symbols; the art of building, eleven, drawn from the 
rudest and earliest forms of architecture, but for palace^ tower , 
garden, temple, city, or fortification, no original character is 
to be found. Twenty-three characters have relation to man, and 
point out his actions, and his social and domestic relations. In 
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these, kingj man oflettersy general ^ soldier^ arc not comprised, 
but we find the representation of a slave and a sorcerer. 

The parts of the human body, which have orig;inal symbols, 
are twenty-seven in number; no more than two of these are in- 
ternal. Dress gives rise to six characters; these arc adapted to 
the very earliest step in civilization, and only satisfy the native 
sense of decency. Of ornaments, there is only a chn’-n of string 
beads, like those used by savages; nor is there any thing to re- 
call to mind precious stones^ instruments of music, money, 
glas^,, or porcelain ; neither do we find gold among these ciiarac- 
ters, although it must have been known at a very remote date, 
as the rivers and streams of China yield it in a native state. 

The names of furniture, domestic utensils, arms, and tools, 
amount in number to no more than thirty-five. Among these 
arc vases wood and clay, tables, benches, and chests; of arms, 
arrows, hows, axes, lances, iiwd halberds ; these, however, give 
no indication of a knowledge of the metals, and even to the pre- 
sent day the character which designates an axe is combined with 
the image of a stone, marking the material from which it was 
first constructed. Of agricultural instruments iio more than three 
are designated, a rude sort of boe, a measure for grain, ami a 
vessel for storing it. 

Five domestic animals have names ; the dog, the bog, tlic sheep, 
the ox, and the horse, and seven wild (juadrupeds. Although 
eleven characters belong to the class of birds, no more than two 
of these are specific. No more than two syndiols relate to fish, 
the one to those of a long, the other to those of a round figure; 
and seven suffice for all the animals of an inferior ordm*. Among 
these is one for shells, which lias become the root of all the terms 
which relate to wealth and to commerce; whence we may infer, 
that they were the earliest medium of exchange, as in the rude 
nations of Africa. 

The vegetable kingdom is comprised in twenty-six characters, 
most of which arc generic. Among the specific terms are rice 
and millet, but neither barley nor wheat; garlic and Ihc/j’^ywrrf 
are the principal esculent vegetables, and the bamboo, so im- 
portant in the domestic economy of the Cliincsc, has its symbol. 
But for the mulberry, the paper tree, the tea plant, and the lac, 
no simple character is to he found. 

To judge, from this list of characters, of the state of the people 
which employed them, wc should infer, that at the time they 
came into conventional use, the Chinese had ideas of religion de- 
manding expiation by sacrifice, and a superstitious dread of an 
evil agent, but no idea of intellectual faculties, or even of moral 
obligation ; that they had not cultivated astronomic observation, 
even of the rudest kind, or acquired any method of dividing 
time ; were not collected in cities, had not erected fortifications, 
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nor united to worship in temples; that they had no notion of the 
relations and orders of civil society; were clothed in the rudest 
vestments, devoid of almost any ornament; that their domestic 
furniture did not extend beyond a few rude moveables and coarse 
vessels of wood and earthenware; that war was an object of pri- 
mary attention, enj^rossinj^ the whole male population, but that 
their arms were only such as savages still manufacture without 
the aid of the metals; that a hiw animals liad attracted their at- 
tention, of which some arc what arc now domesticated ; and 
that the beginning of agriculture was marked only l)y a know- 
ledge ol two sj)ecies of the cereal gramina. 

The people which made use of these signs, could not have had 
a higher degree of cultivalion than the inhabitants of the islands 
oi the Pacdfjc, hul even in this rude state they had conceived the 
idea of a written language. Ft does not at first sight appear easy 
to imagine lunv, in ihe rude traces first drawn, and which in use 
deviated more and more from tluj original, a wolf was to be dis- 
linguisljed from a dog or a fox, or one variety of tree from an- 
other. It is still more diilicult to imagine how the pictures of 
jihysical objects could he made to exfiress human passions, ab- 
stract ideas, and the operations of the human mind. These two 
obstacles )iav(i however yieltled to the genius of the inventors of 
the Chinese written language, "^rhe names of natural objects 
were represimted each by a combination of two symbols, one of 
which was gcncu’ic, and taken from the animal, the tree, or the 
plant assiuiKMi as the tyjie ; the otlu'r indicated the peculiarities 
of formation, tlie hnhils of life in animals, or the use to which 
the object was ap|)li(!abie. 

Abstract ideas were* r(‘pn*sented in a still more ingenious man- 
ner. ^ Thus, for the symbol of a heart was joined to that 

of a slave; for sednciiuiij that of a woman with that of a net; a 
hand liolding the character of middle, represents an historian, 
whose dul\' i1 is to incline to neither side; the figures of two men 
face to face, signified to salute, if back to hack, to separate, if 
one behind the other, Xofolloio, With a want of gallantry that 
ev(!ii in their highest civilization they still manifest, all faults, 
vices, and moral defects are referred to the character woman. 
.No doubt they comjiensate this rudeness in some degree, by de- 
riving from the same source expressions for the ideas o( hcaaty, 
i{race, matenutl tenderness, but .still their written language at- 
tests to the ]>rc.sent day the existence of the prejudices ut a bar- 
barian jieople. 

The impros.sion most generally received is, tiiat tlic (Chinese 
language is jiurcly moiiosy llahic. This is true perhaps in respect 
to its roots, but is far from being the fact in its actual state. The 
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written characters are indeed syllabic, and thus it has probably 
happened that the particles which express the relations of one 
or more, of agent, possession, and object in nouns, and of lime 
in verbs, have not melted into the original word, and formed 
declensions and con jugations, as in the Western languages. Still, 
by the use of such particles, inseparable without an alteration of 
the sense, the language becomes truly polysyllabic, and might 
be subjected to the rules of inflexion. This may be best illus- 
trated by examples, and we shall quote from lleinusat, the mode 
in which a noun might be declined, and the translation of the 
Lord’s Prayer. 

Nom. jinye^ man, the man. 

(Ien. jintchiyjintiy of man. 

Dat- injin^ to man. 

Voe. yajin^jhiOj O! man. 

Aul. m-jhiy from man. 

Rel. jintchey ov jin-yitche, the man who. 

The accusative is marked by placing the word after the verb, 
which governs it, and the genitive by putting the word govern- 
ed before that which governs, as we do in English. 

Thia ntcku Kinf^. 



Domini 

Oratio. 


Tsai 

thian 

oling 

fouichcy 

Incs 

cojlo 

noster 

pater, 

oteng 

yoiian 

cul 

7/11 /tg 

nos 

cupimus 

tuum 

nomen 

kianchhigj eul 

kouc 

linkc 

sanctificai 

?iy tuum 

regniim 

:ifl venire, 

cul 

tchi 

tchhinghing 

iu ti 

tuum 

voluntatem 

fieri 

in terra 


jou lu thianyan ; otxin^ wrui^ 
slcut in coclo ; nos speruinus 

eut kiiiji in ’o 

te hodie daturum nobis nostrum 

jiyoiiiif^ liangy cul mian 

quotidianum panem ct dimissurum 



tcha'iy 

jou ’o 

ye 

nostra 

debila 

ut 

nos 

etiam 

7/iian 


Sou 


ichaitche. 

dimittimus debentibus 

nobis 

debita. 

Ycou 

pou 


hinhian 

iuyeoukan 

Et 

non 

nos 

inducas 

lentationi, 

nai 

khieou 


iouyoungon. 

sed 

libera 

nos 

malo. 
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Remusat remarks with truth, that. it. would he dinicult to point 
out the real diirorence between Chinese words reinUned pol}''- 
syllabic by the composition or addition of grammatical forms, 
and the terms of other languages, whicdi, for the in().st. |)art, owe 
their increased length to the same causes. ^Vllat, then, sm}'s lie, 
will become of that pretended family of monosyllabic, language's, 
in which certain systeunatic philologists have endeavoured to in- 
clude the Chinese, the Japanese, and the tongues of India be- 
yond the dangers ? 

'.rhe prinei|)al dialect of Cliina has also a great number of 
words which are in fact dissyllables. These arc sometimes form- 
ed by the reduplication of a syllabic word, by which it may he 
distinguished from itself when used aloiu;, and will thus he siis- 
ceplihle of two ilitrerent meanings. Ihit there is a moi t^ exten- 
sive class formed of two dilferent syllables, eatdi of whicdi lias, 
among its meanings, in the dictionaries, the same meaning as 
the compouml word, yet is never used in that sense, either in 
writing or conversation, unless wlicii thus combined. 

It will he obvious, then, in order to express the relations of 
case in nouns, and time or person in verbs, some part of the 
characters must have become purely piionctie; nor have wc been 
able to learn from any authority, the principle upon wliich this 
has been done. The impression has been so strong that the lan- 
guage of (Ellina is wholly addressed to the eyes, that those per- 
sons best, versed in it, and who actually employ its characters, as 
simjily phonetic, do not seem aware of the use tliey are making 
of them. That the (.liineso cdiaracters must h(‘. read jihoneti- 
cally, and do not merely address tiieniselves to the eyes, seems 
to have been first remarked by a distinguislied philologist of the 
city of Philadcljihia; yet the practice founded upon this principle 
is familiar, holli in the usages of the CJii nese themselves, and of 
those wdio have cultivated their language. Jdius, in writing tlic 
names of foreign nations, the ("hinese have chosen from tlicir 
own symbols, syllabic characters, whose .sounds approacli most 
nearly to those of the several syllables of thi* name In rpiestion. 
The 'rurks (Tov^xot), arc styled Thou-hion ; Kaschemir, A7//- 
chi-vie-ln ; the 'Padjeks, Tino-tehi; Cophenc, Ki-piti: thct/vt’.v, 
Jl-si ; tin; Asiani, ^'hi-thsai: tlic (Iclcs, Yc-tha, &:c. 

'Po lake more modern instances: Morrison in the Introduc- 
tion to his (Irammar, after stating that there are two kinds of 
writing, one which represents .sounds, the other the sensi?, illus- 
trates the latter liy the practice of Egypt, whicli he writes by 
means of four (diinese syllabic characters, Yi-fchi-]ti-fo, and says 
that the former has been enijiloyed by the jieople of Lu-nia 
(Rome), Fa-laU’Si (France), Mi-U-kin?} (Anu'iica), and Poii- 
euUtou-khi (Portugal). Farther, in order to cxjiress the sounds 
of the English alphabet, he takes Chinese syllabic characters, 
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havins; the sounds 7;/, ,sl, ti^yi^fon^ Hhi^ &c. It is obvious 
that had not the use of these symbols as expressive of mere 
sound been sanctioned by usag;e, he could not have conveyed to 
tlie people whom he was addressing;, the slijjjhtest idea of the 
subject of which he was treating. We should infer that the signs 
for the particles expressing the relations of nouns, and time in 
verbs, are borrowed from tlie symbols designating words of the 
same sound, and that they are employed without any reference 
to their original acceptation ; that, while literary Chinese use an 
immense numl)cr of characters, in each of which may he traced 
the progrc'ss of intellect by which they derived their signitica- 
lion, the unlearned, by sy/nhois little more numerous than the 
syllables which, single or united, make up the language, may 
express in intcdligihle form all the ideas for which he has occa- 
sion. For all the purposes of commerce and Iraflic, it may have 
become jdionelic merely, while in works of literature, tlie direct 
orliguralive origin of the symbols must he reganled in thedr aj)- 
plicalion to the eye, although they also call up the idea of sounds 
to he directed lo the ear. (Chinese poetry then'fore must ami 
does possess one additional source of excellence ; it not only 
addresses the ear by its rhythm, and measured cadence, and the 
mind by figures of words or of thought, hut calls upon the eye 
to judge of its merit by the adaptation of its characters to its 
subject, and to the sense; of the sounds of which it is comjiosed. 
Hence it is, that whil(3 to sjicak Chinese is not attended with 
much greater dillicully than any other foreign language, to write 
it with elegance is dillicult of attainment, and is an acquirement 
possessed by few even of the native pojiiilation, A learned Jesuit 
estimates at two thousand (he number of chai-acters nec(!ssary to 
he known; tin's would probably sullice for’writing the language 
in its modern form, and even with elegance. Our author speaks 
of fourteen thousand as the number of letters. Uemusat, on (he 
other haiul, maintains, that in order to become familiar with (Mii- 

nese lit(;rature. It is necessary to have a dictionary of thirty-five 
thousand charac.lcrs, and that each of these has undergone various 
alterations, which requin; to he noted until it is traced hac.k to 
its origin; so that to read the Ii((;ratiiro of different ages, not less 
than one hundred and fifty thousand forms must be studied, lu 
the words of our author — 

“ Nolliin<r lifis })u/zl» d tlir. l<-nrncil \vorl«l, in KiirfjjM', so imic.h us llio (‘liiiu-so luii- 
I't) c*X|jri'ss so iiiuiiy i<i«’as ;is uriso in tlir iiiind of in.iii, by 1415 intoinitcd 
i;jori/»syll.'iblf‘.s — to snlistifoti- a distinct cli;j racier t<)r a .sinijilc aljdiaix t, scr-riis iin* 
iloiiltlcjlly a ^fi^rantic ctrort oi’ Jinniaji <,o nius. lint, llic riiincsc have ctli clcd wlial 
\vc iiii'^ht, have d<’crncd inijiossililc, 'riii-y ha\c 4^7 dislinr-t nionosyllahh s, which 
lin y incn a.-c lo the alnivc slated nninlM-r of somids hy live jlift’erenl inhalations. 
This however is rady applicahle h) the Mandarin dialect; every province, every jlis- 
Irict, has its p*‘culiar in which tlic nuinher ofsouints and intonations varies. 

VV liercvcr mistake niij^ht ari.se from the .similarity of sounds, they (*onihine two 
monosyllahles, wliieli thus cxprc.ss one idea. Yet, iiotwithstaiidiii|( all tJicsc heJi>s, 
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^rcat anibipriiily remains, and Civrn tlie n:ilives must ofUn have rreonrse to writing, 
In order to make tlieinsc'Ivc's understood, as it n^quires a vvcdl aee.usioiiied ear to 
eatrh all the ideas when flin-nlly expre-ssed. 

“Strictly speaking, Iho (’hincse lan/rna^e has no frrannnar, llie imitual relation 
of words is pointed out hy llniir re^pc elive positions, (hinder, nuinher, eases, teiisrs, 
mo»)ds, »Ste. are expressed hy partieles, which « illier jireeede. or follow tin; verh. Rut 
this arraii^enieiil differs so widely from ours, that a literal translation frmn Ihijrlish 
into (’liinese is perfectly unintelli^ildf*. 'fin- ('hinese lanjriiajre has more ]»eeMlinri- 
ties than perhajis any other known. Its svnta.v is very artilieially arran'*' d, a -rood 
style measures the sentence \<) produce a rythinns, which is e.veeeilinjrly [ik asinir 
to the Chinesf' ear. 'Perse j)hrases, continual anlitiieses, nf»t unlike the duelions 
of some I'Veijeh writers, are, considered the hijrhest heaiities. 'Die Cliii i- j»ri/e a 
poifd<*d expression nioni hijrhly tlian a well eotiei ivetl tlioiiirlit.” 

According to the highest modern authority,^ the dijricullic.s 
attending the study of the (^hiru^so language are not so appalling 
as would appear from the text of our author. Tlu3 celebrated 
Ricci, who fouruled the (Catholic mission in (’hina, was able, after 
no long residcnct!, to coinpo.se treatises in the language of the 
Kmpire, which are still held in esteem hy the Chinese literati, 
for purity of style atid elegance of diction. He was, however, 
.situate^l in a highly favourable j)osition, at the seat of govorn- 
mc/it, and in communication of the most familiar kifid, with the 
most learned of the*, liighcr orders. In ('anion, so far from find- 
ing any aid, all means of communication with persons of educa- 
tion are cut olf, while the popular dialect is essentially diflerent 
from that in which classical works are written. As to the dilVi- 
cult.y arising from the number of characters ; this di.<appears 
wluMi it is considered (hat they anj reducible to about two hun- 
dred primitive forms, whence (hey an^ formed l)y com[)ositioii 
according to rules, which, if not invariable, are less anomalous 
tlian those wdiich ari‘ to be found in the derivatives of languages 
of the most philosophical structure. (Jf tln?se rules, one is so 
extensive in its aj)plication as to include one^third of all the 
characters. Ry it the symbol is made up of two parts, one of 
which designates the sound, the other th(j sense ; and, in fact, 
hpcomes a cuinpoinul of a pictorial n‘presenlati()n, and a cliarac- 
ter of a syllabic alpbabet. 

Tlie ("hincse method of writing has been adopted by many 
neighbouring nations, and has become the moile of recording 
thought of one-third of the whole human race. The classical 
hooks of the Ohinesc literati, are also received as such wherever 
the system of writing has been carried. Hence has arisen the 
mistaken notion, that a book written in Chinese was at once 
intelligible to all those who u.sed (lie method of writing, and 
that it was fitted, from its very principle, for an universal lan- 
guage, addressed to llie eye and not to the car. 'riiis opinion is, 
however, erroneous. Tlie classical hooks arc studied by the 
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Chinese themselves, in their original form, as a dead language, 
hut are now reprinted in modern characters, which are in point 
of fact translations. Tlie same is the ease, but in a more marked 
flegree, in Japan, Corea, and Tonquin ; in tliesc countries the 
literati study the Chinese classics as we do Greek and Latin, and 
thus acquiic the |iow{ir of reading even modern books, but they 
do not use tlu; same characters when they’^ express ideas in their 
own language. If they were to read a Chinese book aloud, it 
would be in (diinese, unless where there is no other difference 
in language tli.ni that of mere pronunciation. The same is the 
case in tliii separate provinces of China itself; there is in each a 
diirerent dialec.l: in some they aj)proach so near as to amount to 
no more than a dilference of pronunciation; in others, they de- 
mand the employment of different ])honelic symbols. 

'i'he liK'i'ature of China is cxlreinel}'^ rich. This nation, more 
numerous than all those of Europe unitetl, has been for many 
centuries devoted to the study of the belles lottres, history, and 
])hiiosoj)iiy. Its government has been in fact for all that time a 
literary ari>tocracy ; the most petty magistrate obtains liis jdacc 
l)y a literary struggle, and the emperor himself takes pride in 
aulhorshij). To sliow the amount of works considered by thoni' 
sidv(‘S as worihy of notice, we may cite the fact, that the prede- 
cessor of tlic present emperor directed the publication of a selec- 
tion of the best authors, and that the edition C()nn)rise(l 160,000 
volumes. Such editions are puhlislied from time to time, in 
order to suj)ply the waste from constant use, and are executetl 
by a luimher of writei's, engravers, and printers, embodied and 
oflicered Iik(i a regular army. 

Chinese literature comprises; the or classical works, 

with tlieir iiUe]’[)reters and commentators; the philosophers of 
the second order, with the writings of the two heterodox sects, 
the 'fao-pse and the worshippers of lluddha ; general and special 
hislori(;s, and works of geograjiliy ; poems and romances; treatises 
on mathematics, astronomy, and natural histoiy. The last class 
is not numerous, hut the departinenl of natural history is well 
supplied by the voluniiriouj labours of the geographers. These 
enter fully into tluj description of the productions of the pro- 
vinces of the empire, and include topography, hydrography; 
accounts of monuments, antifjuitics, and natural curiosities; de- 
scribe processes employed in tiio arts and in agriculture; exhibit 
the statistics, state of industry, population, local history, hio- 
^raj)liy, and bibliography of the district they treat of. 

Works of history are also extremely rich and abundant. From 
the few which have been read by Europeans, facts of great im- 
portance, not only in relation to Ghina itself, and of adjacent 
cotmtries, hut which hear upon the general history of the human 
race, and acc(;unt for inroads which have changed the face of 
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Europe, have been developed. It is only necessary to quote in 
proof of this, the history of the Huns, by Do Guignes, and the 
more recent researches of Klaproth. 

Our author has shed no new light upon the history of Cliina. 
Every thing which he stales, except in relation to the last half 
century, had been of familiar knowledge from the labours of the 
Jesuits. Nor has he attempted to philosophize, and exhil)it the 
political stiite and relations of the empire at the time of the re- 
spective sovereigns, of whose reigns he gives an outline. We 
have drawn more satisfactory information from the lalmurs of 
Klaproth.* 

Our first accurate knowledge of the state of China is at the ac- 
cession of Wou-vvang, the first emjxiror of the dynasty Tcheou. 
He, it is said, altered the previous form of government, and es- 
tablished a feudal system, composed of the stales of the emperor 
himself, and of a number of petty kingdoms and principalities. 
The earliest scat of the power of this dynasty was in the pro- 
vince of (yhen-si, the most remote to the north west; but about 
500 Jl. the kingdom of 'Fchcou, the appanage of the imperial 
line, extended from the Iloaiig-ho to the Kiang, and was sur- 
rounded by the othi'r states, with the exception of the princi- 
])ality of nsfft/, which was enveloped by the imperial domain. 
The provinces of Fou-kien, Quang-tong, and Quang-se, com- 
prising the whole southern coast of the present empire, were 
])ossesscd by barbarous tribes, who rcsislcxl the power of the 
Chinese. Chen-si was oecupied by tlic kingdom of Thsin or 
Chin, and Chan-si by that of J\sin. These were the regions first 
known to Europeans by report, and it was from them that silk 
was first obtained by the western nations, 'fheir name lias hmice 
given rise to that by which the country is known by foreigners, 
although not now acknowledged or known to tiic natives. 

Tile imperial authority did not possi^ss sufiicient strength to 
restrain the encroachments of its vassals upon each other, or 
even upon its own domain. And thus about 3ii0 li. C., the im- 
perial territory of Tcheou was diminished to a small district, 
bordering on the lloang-llo, while two groat powers wi^re foiaii- 
cd; one in the north, by the reduction of the kingdom of 'Psiii, 
under that of Thsin ; the other in the south, by the extension of 
the kingdom of J'sou. At the time when dissensions between 
the petty princes were at their height, flourished Confucius, 
(Con-fou-tsc,) the founder of the prevailing philosophy and reli- 
gion of China. 

“</ontu(*ins was the only son ofliis inoftior. She was (Irsrciuh d iroin Ihc fiimoiis 
Yl'U iuiiiily, and ontlived her Imshaiul Iwrnty-om^ years. n uhi-n a l)oy, he Wii.s 
serious, and did not .spend Iiis days in idle play. At Ihe i\gc of lilleen, he applietl 
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himscJf successfully to the study of ancient records, which, at that time, were only 
to be met engraved on bamboo. 

“ Desirous of turning his ae(|uired knowledge? to some advantage, he made good 
government the principal object of his solicitude; visited tlie different princes, and 
endeavoured to prevail ujam them to establish a wise and jieaccful administration in 
their respective territories. His wisdom tuid birth recoinniended him to tlie patron- 
age of kings ; he was anxious to apjdy hi.s theory to practical government, but liad 
to learn by sad experience that his designs were frequently thwarted. After many 
changes and disap{)oinliiients, lie became minister in his native country, T<oo, (/iow,) 
when filly-five years ot’ ag(’. Dy his influence and prudent iiu*asnres, the sta,tc of 
the kingdom undiTwenl a thorough change within the space of three years. Ihit 
the king of Tse, envious of the flourishing stale of the Loo country, and fearing 
lest his rival, the king of Loo, might iM'Come too powerful, sent some dancing girls 
to tlie court, who captivati d the senses of the king of Tioo; and (\ml\icius, after 
many vain reiiionstranees upon the danger of introducing these sc'ductivi; females 
at court, qiiitti'd his situation. After having tried at different courts to g(!t lunploy- 
ment, in order to render the people happy, he came to (‘bin, (7k//in,) wIutc he lived 
in great misery. From tlumce he returned again to Loo, but not to office. His 
great fame had attracted for him about three thousand disciples, but only ten wt-re 
honoured with his intimacy. To them he taught the art of becoming virtuous, to 
discourse wi'll, to iindi'rstand the principles of good government, and to express 
elegantly, by writing, the ideas of tlic mind. 

“ In a vicious agi; he became an object of scorn to many, who bated his rigid 
principles. He was (vin onei? in dangir of being killed, but betrayeel no'lear. He? 
was a man of ve’ry (Miininaneling aspe'et, tall and vve*ll proportioiie'd ; in his inamie'rs 
very deeeirous, kind to his infe'riors, anel t.e'm|K*rate? in his habits ; sei that bis disei- 
ple‘s, by bis sob’ loeik, we're inspired with revere'iice. In his le isure! hours, he (•eirn* 
pose'd a part of the four classics, re’duce d the Yih-king* to a systenn, eompileel the? 
She) 0 -king,+ and C’hiu-tsen,t and gave* a ee’re’irionial eoele’ to his countrymen in the 
ri<’-ke.§ TJie’re are, besides, tw'o eitlier works, which treat upon filial jiiely, ascribejil 
to him, viz. the He*aou-king anel the! Lcaoii-hce>.” 

* * * * Kt 

‘^Thc Shoo-king is a eolle'e*tioii of old tradiliems, which CVmfueiiis put in order, 
to give them tlie! sha|M3 of a history. To teach moral lessons appe ars to he tlio 
great aim of this work. We find lemg speeches, wbierh ne itbe-r Iraelilion, nor e’ven 
records woiilel have? pre’seTVf’d. l^liry are, moreover, so similar in eluiraetter, that 
we; suspect (.'emfneiiis to be! tlif! antiior of them all, tiioiigh he* adapteel the ie-adiiig 
points to th<! cirrumstanee’s of the? lime’s. Some’ jiafts are; iitte’rlv niiintelligible’, 
others .arc writte’ii with a ple'asing eonediinity, but neuie; ean be e’alled e’le-gant. This 
is the only (’binese! W'ork wlie-reiii the doctrine of a Supre’ine Jk ing is taught. Fach 
the! word ‘ heave*n’ seems, in the. aeee’jitatiem of the ancient Cliiiiese, to have! been 
synonyimms with tiod; but we will not <l«;fiJio f.be-ir ide.as wliicb themsi-lve's ne^ver 
did. This inue.li is certain, tliat their posterity understand invariably the niate’rial 

lieavwi, and laujrli at llin idra of a spiritual being the god above all. ' We may eon- 

sidcr this work as the sourere. of all (’hiiiesc! learning. AH the! institiitiems of the 
country, the! rudim(;nts of t,hc:ir science, tlmir moral philosr)pliy, wi-'^dom, jinidenee*, 
political ecemorny, anel astronomy, are e;ontained in nurleo in this work ; e've ii mu- 
pic finds its place. It is the; gre^il text Iwok iipem whie:h all (Miine se; writers have 
commented, and feirms the invariable rule for governing the natiems in all ages.” 

We must say that wc have always doubted whether former 
missionaries, or Mr. Gutzlaff in the present case, have dtdy 
appreciated the religious views of the Chinese. The indisposi- 
tion manifested by this nation to listen to their doctrines, may 
readily have been confounded by zealous men with an actual 
want of all religious feeling. That this want is far from existing, 
is evident from the great prevalence of the religion of Buddha, 
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one marked tenet of which is the existence of the soul in the 
manner of metempsychosis ; the religion Tao-tse admits the 
worship of idols and demons; and when we find in the very text 
book of the religion of the instructed, that the existence of a 
Supreme Being is taught, that the inefiable name Jehovah was 
not unknown to the progenitors of the nation, that sacrifices are 
ofl'ered to heaven, and that the ancestors of illustrious families 
arc deified, we cannot hut infer that religious feeling, and a 
belief in the existence of beings superior to man, must not only 
bo prevalent, but produce its natural cfl'ect upon the morals of 
the people. 

“ Tlio doctrines of (onfuciiis have all a praelical teiideney, — there is scarcely 
any tiling but conmion sciis(!: no speculation, no .scandi alter knowlcdfro not of im- 
luediate practical usefulness, 'riie mind of t'onfuetiis is not, howt'ver, /greatly re- 
fined ; he courts honour and enioliiiiient, Imt all witli tlie Ix'st intention, tliat of doin^ 
^ood. Ilis knowlcdjro of liiimaii nature, is \rry limited ; hr, eoiisidrrs man as na- 
turally virtuous — ' 'lo make a wlioh: nation virtuous is as easy as to turn the finjrcT 
in iJjc palm of the hand; you liavaj only to show a ^rood example and all the world 
will tollow it,’ IJow far this eoiin id-d with his own experience we cannot say, for 
fimon^r alHiis disciph .s he lunl ‘only one who was truly \ irtuous, and he died early.* 
Notwitlistandin^ liis j;rood ('xample, the world remained iii a depraved stale, and not 
one kinj^dom \sas thoroujrhly reelaimed liom vice. himself was liable to 

moral defects, and nevertlieh ss views the orij^inal bent of his mind as decidedly 
virtuous. 

“ W<* may find the t<‘st of his system in its liavinjr kept so many millions for so 
majiy (•eiituries to^(‘tlier. JVo Immaii institution lias stood so lonj^r, lias found so 
many admirers and followeis. If we liave to rejjiilate our opinion upon tliis sub- 
ject aeeordin|r to the iiitliKMiee exerted upon tlui rhinose nation, it will b(‘ favoura- 
Ide. We mdy lament tliat a people, not yii‘ldin»r to any other in Asia the palm of 
superiority, lias become tormal, and a men* slave to anli«|uate(l eiisfom. Improve- 
ment has for many centuries er-ased; the Chinese have ceased to tliink, and become 
<;ross in their appi'tite; sincerity is extinct in every breast, their heart is hardened 
ainiinst religious impressions, they are a nation who maintain tlie form of virtue, 
but liat<* to practise it. Hut wo will not a-seribo these bad efieets to ( ’onfin iiis.” 

A contcniponiry of Confucius founilcd the -heretical sect of 
Tao-tse, and these divided China, until the introduction of the 
religion of Buddha. The enlightened Chinese of the present 
clay view them all with tolerance, and have a proverb that the 
three are no more than one. 

To return to our historical sketch. In the year 255 B. C., 
the imperial line of Tc.heou was destroyed, and the prince of 
Tshin obtained the vsuprcmacy. His son and successor assumed 
the imperial dignity in 2-lJ) B. C. But many of the feutlal 
kingdoms resisted hissway, and were not wholly subdued until 
the grandson, the celebrated Chi-Hoang-Ti, ascended the 
throne. Not content with causing his supremacy to be acknow- 
ledged, he dethroned their rulers, and thus probijbly for the 
first time united China into an undivided empire. The southern 
barbarians of Quang-tong and Quang-Sc were rendered depen- 
dent, the south western tribes incorporated with the empire, 
and his sway finally extended over the whole of China Proper, 
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Up to the date of his reign, the northern provinces of China had 
been exposed to the incursions of a barbarous race, occupying a 
great part of the ])rcsent Chinese Tarlary. These were driven 
from the frontiers by Chi-Hoang-Ti, and, to prevent their future 
inroads, he completed and united into one great line of fortifi- 
cation, the separate and imperfect bulwarks commenced by some 
of his predecessors; thus forming the great wall of China. This 
work exists in good preservation at the present day, attesting, on 
the one hand, the power of Chi-Iloang-Ti, and the resources of 
his empire; on the other, the formidable character of the Miong- 
nou, and the greatness of the fear they caused to the Chinese. 
It is in this nation that De Guignes sees the progenitors of the 
Huns, and he is followed by our author. Klaproth, on the other 
hand, considers it as a Turkish race, which, after a temporary 
decline under the influence of Chinese policy, reappeared in the 
same regions, under the name of Thou-kiou. 

The feudal tenures which had formed the basis of the govern- 
ment of the Tcheou, maintained a strong hold in the b^;, casts of 
the great families, and were sustained by reference to the ancient 
books and records. Irritated by a continual opposition to his 
government, growing out of this source, the emperor ordered 
most of the existing works of history to be burnt, and particularly 
thos(‘ of Confucius. Tha latter have, however, been in a great 
degree recovered, and, as the writings of the sect Tao-tse were 
exempted, we are under the impression that the value of the 
writings lost has been exaggerated. Up to this time, writing 
consisted in tracing the characters with a style upon slips of 
bamboo — a laborious and imperfect process. But the reign of Chi- 
Iloang-Ti is marked, not only by the destruction of the ancient 
books, but by an improvement by whicirnew ones could be pro- 
duced with less labour. A general of this emperor discovered 
the mode of manufacturing paper from the bark of a tree, and 
invented ink and the pencil. The change in the materials pro- 
duced a change in the form of the letters, which lost their purely 
pictorial character, and assumed one better suited to rapid de- 
lineation. 

The power of the Tsin dynasty was of short duration; in the 
reign of the son of (3hi-Hoang-Ti, rebellions took place in all di- 
rections, and eight independent kingdoms arose. These were 
short lived, and yielded in 202 B. C. to the arms of an individual 
of obscure origin, who founded the dynasty of llan. In the 
earlier reigns of this dynasty the lliong-nou again became trou- 
blesome ; and not only made incursions into China, but conquered 
or expelled the iieighhouring barbarians from their possessions. 
Among these were the Yuc-tchi, known to the Roman historians 
as the Massagetes. These originally inhabited the mountains on 
the north western frontier of China. In 165 B. C., they were 
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attacked by the Hiong-nou, chavsed to the west, and established 
themselves on the north bank of the Oxus. Thirty years after- 
wards, the Chinese adopted the refined policy of soekinp; this 
nation in its new and distant seats, and combining with it in al- 
liance against the common enemy. The ambassador sent on this 
mission fell twice into the hands of the Hiong-noii, and was thir- 
teen years absent. Ilis return, however, brought satisfactory 
information, and an army was despatchcfl to join the Vue-tchi, 
in an attack upon the left wing of the lliong^nou ; for this nation, 
essentially military and nomadic, encamped in the form of an 
army advancing to the south; the right wing threatening the 
sliores of the Yellow Sea, the left those of Lake Aral. This ex- 
pedition first made the productions of China known to the western 
world, and gave birth to the silk trade. In pursuance of the 
same policy, the dynasty of IJan took advantage of dispute for 
the succession between two princes of the lliong-nou, and by 
aiding tlic weaker party, divided their formidable enemies into 
two hostile bands ; the western branch, precipitated by its rivals 
upon the nations inhal)iting the banks of the Volga, caused those 
movements which threw nation after nation upon the Roman 
empire; and whether, with Dc Guignes, we admit them to have 
been the JIuns, or with Klaproth believe that they did no more 
than drive the Finnish tribes from their original scats upon the 
Volga, we cannot but see, in these commotions in the vicinity of 
the great wall of China, the causes of those revolutions which 
changed the face of western Europe. 

The power of the Ilan dynasty was not without its reverses, 
internal commotions occasionally lessened the external infinence 
ol the empire; the eastern lliong-nou resumed their incursions, 
the western allies and sui)jects seceded from their faith. But in 
its turn, the infinence of China again became j)aramount. It was 
under the emperors Ming-ti and Tchaiig-ti, that the power of 
China reached its widest extent. Their general, Pan-thcao, not 
only rccov(‘rcd all that had been lost by their predecessors, hut 
in an expedition to the west, reduced more than fifty petty king- 
doms, and carried the arms of China to the shores of the Caspian. 
In this position, (A. 1). 102), he entertained the magnificent 
project of attacking the Roman empire, then in the zenith of its 
power ; and his plan was not so visionary as might at first appear, 
when we consider, that he could have directed against it the 
united force of the barbarous tribes to whose successive and se- 
parate attacks it afterwards yielded. 

The dynasty of Ilan retained from this period a preponder- 
ating influence in the afiiurs of central Asia; but much of this 
was lost at its fall. On the destruction of this liynasty, (A. D. 
226), China was divided into three separate kingdoms; that of 
Goei on the north ; of Chou-Han in the middle ; and of On in the 
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south. The first of these still retained some relations with the 
former subjects of China, and was in alliance with the people of 
Bucharia. 

China was again reunited into a single empire in A. D. 280. 
A general of the Goei reduced the empire of Chou-Han, and by 
the influence of his military glory, possessed himself of all the 
authority of his master. His son constrained the nominal em- 
peror to surrender to him the title as well as the authority, and 
then subdued the kingdom of Ou. 

The new monarch founded the dynasty known as that of Tsin. 
His reign was prosperous. Not only was nearly the whole of 
China subject to his sway, but the southern Hiong-nou acknow- 
ledged him as their sovereign. The latter had now abandoned 
their savage mode of life, and adopted the manners and civiliza- 
tion of the Chinese. Among their chiefs was one who claimed 
descent from the family of Ilan. This connexion probably arose 
from the habitual policy of the Chinese emperors, to give their 
daughters in marriage to the kings of tributary countries. Be 
this as it may, he succeeded in forming a separate kingdom in 
the north, and took the Tsin emperor prisoner. The latter fa- 
mily was, however, maintained in the collateral line, although 
ruling over dominions diminished in extent, and is ranked by 
the Chinese historians as the imperial dynasty until A. 1). 419. 
This family, like that of Goei, was dethroned by one of its own 
successful generals, who founded the dynasty of Soung. The 
princes of the latter race were not able to extend their power 
over the whole of the present China. Great troubles and dis- 
sensions arose ; finally, the Soung became sovereigns of all the 
country south of the Hoang Ho, and the greater part of the north 
obeyed the rule of the later Goei. This family, although pro- 
bably connected in the female line with the former dynasty of 
the same name, was of barbarous descent, belonging to a nation 
often met with in Chinese history, under the name of Sian-pi, 
and different from the Turks, the Monguls, or the Mantchous. 
Under the Tsin they had overrun the province of Chan-si, and 
obtained from the emperor the recognition of their authority as 
tributary kings ; this allegiance they refused to transfer to the 
Soung. The rule of the Goei lasted until A. D. 550, when the 
last of the family was dethroned by his prime minister. The 
family of Soung retained the throne in the south until 479, when 
it yielded to the dynasty of Thsi. The latter was short lived, 
retaining its authority no longer than A, U. 501. 

During the division of the Chinese empire, a new power had 
arisen in the north. The northern branch of the Hiong-nou had 
joined a tribe supposed by Klaproth to be of the same race with 
themselves, and the nation thus formed had assumed the name 
of Turks, rendered by the Chinese Thou-kiou. The year A. D. 
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565, is taken by Klaproth as the epoch of their greatest power. 
At this time, their rule extended from the Pacific to the Volga, 
comprising the whole of the ancient tributaries and allies of China, 
with the barbarous race of the Tongouses, the I^canpi, the Cin- 
goura, and Monguls. At the same epoch, China was weak and 
divided. The family of the Goei was replaced by that of Pe- 
thsi in the north east The west formed a kingdom known as 
that of Heou-Tcheou, the south was subject to the Tchhin, 
while on the north bank of the Kiang was a small territory, ruled 
by descendants of the imperial dynasty of Liang. The imperial 
dignity is ascribed by our author to the Liang up to A. D. 555 ; 
that ot Tchhin succeeds, and extends to A. D. 5S3. Their rule, 
however, was contemporaneous over the parts we have mention- 
ed, and neither at any time possessed the whole of China. 

China was again united under one head in 5S9 by Wen-ti, the 
founder of the dynasty of Soui. lie ranks among the greatest of 
the princes who ever occupied dhe imperial throne. The pro- 
tector of knowledge, he did not hesitate to disperse the idlers, 
who under pretence of study were supported at the public ex- 
pense ; the library founded by the princes of Hcou-Tchcou was 
increased by him ; the ancient institutions were restored, and he 
did not disdain to introduce new ones from foreign countries. 
Among these, seduced by the example of India, he attempted 
the establishment of castes, but was luckily unsuccessful. He 
was victorious over the Turks and the king of Corea. 

His son Yang-ti followed in the steps of his father. The 
kingdom of Tonquin which had acknowledged the Tchhin as 
its master, was again rendered tributary ; Siam conquered and 
niduccd to a state of vassalage. Incited by the recollection of 
the ancient glories of the family of Han, he renewed his rela- 
tions with the western countries, and received the homage of 
twenty-nine kings of Middle Asia. Tliese glories were how- 
ever so costly as to excite the dissatisfaction of his people, who 
rose and deposed him. Two of his grandsons bore the imperial 
title without power, and in the last of them terminated (A. D. 
618) the race of Soui. 

The succeeding dynasty is known as that of Thang. At the 
moment of its accession the empire of the Turks fell to pieces 
by internal dissensions. The second monarch of the family of 
Thang took advantage of this, and became the sovereign of ter- 
ritories even more extensive than arc now possesscil by the 
Mantchou sovereigns. The barbarians on the shores of the 
ocean, as far as Kamtschalka, acknowledged his supremacy ; the 
northern limit of his possessions extended into the present do- 
main of Russia in Asia, and did not stop until it reached the 
Oural mountains ; the Sea of Aral formed his western boundary, 
and the Oxus divided his dominions from those of the Sassanides 
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in Persia. TTniler this emperor (Wen-vvou-ti) Christianity was 
first, preached in China. 

The dynasty of Thang retained possession of the throne until 
A, D. 907 ; hut its power and the extent of its dominions was 
gradually diminished, in spite of occasional vigorous efforts. In 
A. L). 67f), we find a powerful empire existing in Thibet, 
wide!) had possessed itself of the Chinese military governments 
of Uucharia. The Turkish empire of lloci-hc had been formed 
out ot the Tartar provinces, and the eastern barbarians had 
ceased to send tribute. The Turkish and I'hibctaii empires 
continued to extend themselves at the expense of the territories 
of the Thang, and a kingdom of the name of Phou-lu) was found- 
ed to th(^ north of Corea. 

In A. D. 755 the dynasty of the Thang had nearly come to an 
end. A Turkish refugee in China obtained the confidence of 
the emperor, and was appointed governor of all the provinces 
north of the Hoang-ho. When established in this imposing 
position, he called in his countrymen and tlie Khitans, who 
now make their tirst ajipcarance, and raised the standard of re- 
volt. For a time his arms were successful; he possessed him- 
self of the capital and assumed the imperial title, but at length 
fell before the united arms of the allies and feudatories of the 
empire who crowded to the defence of their suzerain. 

In A. I). 790 the Thibetans were defeated on the side of Chi- 
na, but more tiian redeemed their loss on the north and west. 
1 he Chinese lost in consequence their territories in C'entral 
Asia, and all communication with their western allies ; the em- 
pire was reduced to little more than China proper. The power 
ol the Turkish lloci-he declined witJi that of the TJiang, and 
gave way, about A. 1). 8*17, to that of the Kinghiz; who Jiow- 
cver do not appear to have rendered themselves formidable to 
China, and obtained lor their sovereign the title of Khan from 
the emperor whose superiorit}' was thus acknowledged. 

Thibet also showed signs of weakness ; and that of the Thang 
became so manifest in A. 1). 882, that the king of Tonquin 
ventured to assert independence. 

The last reigns of the dynasty of Thang were inglorious; im- 
mersed in luxury, and almost prisoners in the hands of their 
eunuchs, they feebly supported the weight of their sceptre. 

Four dynasties of short duration are counted between A. D. 
907 and 960. Although ranked by historians as successive oc- 
cupants of the imperial throne, none of them ruled over the 
whole of China; nor did their united domains occupy its entire 
territory. The northern provinces were reduced by the Khi- 
tans, and no less than twelve petty kingdoms arose in the re- 
mainder. 

The Khitans were a Tongousian race which suddenly rose to 
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power in A. D. 907 ; conquering the northern provinces of 
China, they fixed the seat of their empire in Pekin itself, and 
for a time disposed of the throne of the peHy kingdoms, and 
named the possessor of the imperial title. It is to this people 
that we are to ascribe the adoption of the name of Cathay, by 
European writers of the middle ages, for the whole of Cliina. 
Their empire lasted for two centuries. 

The separate kingdoms of the south were united again by the 
founder of the dynasty of Soung, but he did not regain the 
northern provinces. Cliina was still farther lessened in extent 
when the Kin, a cognate race to the Khitans, had destroyed the 
empire of the latter. The monarchs of the Kin, known as Altoun 
Khans, con{|Ucrecl every jiart of the country north of the lioang- 
ho, and exercised the same authority over the nations of the north 
that had been possessed by the Khitans. 

Among the subjects of the Kin, were the Monguls, a tribe 
wliic.h had been little noticed, and had retained, sometimes inde- 
pendent, and soiTKdimes as vassals, the hanks of tlie Lake Baikal. 
At lasf the cehdiralcd Cenghis, or Tsemngin, was horn among 
them. The iiistory of his rise is well known; in 1231 he de- 
stroyed the empire of the Kin, and reduced the ilominions of 
their monarch to a small district on the coast of China ; proceed- 
ing ill his career, he contjuered every part of Asia which had 
owned the sway of the Thang, except the south of (!^hina; to 
this extensive empire he added the northern part of Pi*rsia, the 
countries between the Caspian and Lake Aral, nor dhl he rest 
until his armies had penetrated into Europe, to the frontiers of 
Hungary and the Danube on the south, ami to the gales of Mos- 
cow on the north. His grandson Kiiblai Khan comphUed the 
eon(|uest of China, putting an end, in A. D. 1279, to the dynasty 
of Soung. Under his reign the Mongiil influence reached its 
greatest extent, and he was acknowledged as chief by monarchs 
of his own house, each at the head of a mighty empire. II is own 
immediate rule knew no northern boundary, and besides tlie 
provinces of China proper and the tributary kingiloms, which 
had at any previous lime owned the sway of that empire, com- 
prised Thibet, Bengal, and the ])rescnt liirman empire. Central 
Asia, as far as the sea of Aral, witli the Punjab, was ruled by the 
ilcscendants of Zagalai, one of the sons of (xcnghis. Persia in its 
widest extent to the confines of Syria, and the greater part of 
Asia Minor, formed the dominions of Houlakou the brother of 
Kublai. The empire of Kaplchak extended from tin* confines of 
Zagatai to Lithuania, Hungary and the Danube; ibe grand 
Dukes of Russia were subject to it, and nn part ut Muscovy re- 
tained its freedom except the republic of Novogorod. In Siberia 
the Mongol Kbanat of Siberia was fouiuled. 

'J'he armicvS of Genghis and his successors were recruited from 
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the Turkish race, and thus although the rulers, throughout this 
vast extent, were Mongiils, the people whom they seated in the 
place of those (testroyed by the unsparing character of their 
warfare, were Pagans of the same family with the Turks, who 
had already made themselves formidable as followers of Ma- 
homet. 

Kublai speedily conformed to the customs of China, and 
became the founder of the imperial dynasty of Yuen, which 
reigned in China until A. 1). 1368. 

“ The empire of (>hina was never so great as during his reign ; his authority be- 
ing acknowledged from the Frozen Sea, almost to the Straits of Malacca. With the 
excerption of Hindostan, Arabia, and the western parts of Asia, all the Mongol 
princes, its far .as the Dnieper, decl.arcd Uiemselvc'S liis vassals, .and brouglit regu- 
larly their tribute. Never was an empire, and never was there, pt'-rhaps ii conquirror 
greater than Kublai. 

“ Born a barbarian, he was, at his death, the most civilized ])rince of his time. 
Alexander, C-«*sar, and Napoleon, are inferior to him. Wherever his empire extend- 
ed, tin; introdiurtion of a benevolent govtTnmcnt was the consequence’. He did not 
wish to reign solely over the Ixidy of his subjects, but ht; understood how to con- 
trol spirits — the gre.atest of all arts. We are not blind to his faults ; he was an in - 
satiable conqueror, and spilt the blood of millions for the sake of gratifying his 
passion. We consider him as an instriiinent used by the Lor<l of Hosts to bring 
the most distant n.ations in contact, and to curb the fury of his savage' eountrynien. 
'I'he canals in China speak mor<; in praise of his greatness than all the statues enu'tcd 
in honour of great heroes; but with him tlie glory of the Mongul dynasty departed.” 

An instrument Kublai undoubtedly was in the hands of an 
all-wise Providence, for important and inscrutable end.s. But 
these ends seem to have been rather those of merited punish- 
ment, than such as our author indicates. The civilization of the 
human race suffered a more dreadful shock in the conquests of 
Genghis and his successors, than by the ravages of all the other 
scourges, who have from time to time been the instruments of 
divine wrath. Persia and Asia Minor have not to this day re- 
covered from the desolation caused by the arms of Houlakou ; 
the northern shores of the Black Sea lost all traces of the civili- 
zation of the Greeks, and the na.sccnt improvement of the Mus- 
covites was checked. China alone, of all the countries to which 
the arms of the Mongols penetrated, ffiils to show at the pre- 
sent remote epoch, the traces of the destructive torrent. 

The successive dynasties of China present an almost unvaried 
picture; founded by talents of the highest order, raising their 
possessors from obscurity to supreme power, they are maintained 
in their original strength, or even extended in influence, by 
princes educated in the stormy times that gave them birth. No 
sooner has peace and quiet submission to their power been at- 
tained, than luxury and indolence arise; degenerating from father 
to son, the sovereigns become too weak to sway the sceptre of 
their vast dominions, and yield to ambitious ministers, to foreign 
invasion, or to rebellious subjects. Such however has been, 
and ever must be the history of despotisms. The dynasty of 
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Yuen was no exception, and fell before the influence of internal 
commotions. The last emperor of this race, although inferior 
in activity and energ}" to his predecessors, had notwithstanding 
the same inclination to execute works of public utility which 
distinguished his great ancestor Kublai. The Hoang-ho, con- 
fined by dykes, became year after year more and more dan- 
gerous to the countries adjacent to its bed ; to obviate the evils 
which this river threatened, a project was adopted to excavate a 
new bed for its waters. To execute this great work, the usual 
means of despotic governments, enormous taxes, and forced levies 
of labourers, were called into action. But the power necessary 
to compel the collection of the one, and the peaceable assem- 
blage of the other, which had so well aided Kublai, when he 
united and extended the partial artificial navigations into one 
great and continuous canal, no longer existed in the hands of 
his successor. The warlike energies of the Monguls were 
extinct, not only in the sovereign, but in his armies. The Tar- 
tars, lojig quietly settled in stationary camps, were no longer 
superior to the native Chine.se, and being inferior in numbers, 
were, by a general insurrection, driven out of all the country 
south of the Hoang Ho. At this lime the son of a poor labourer, 
who had embraced the profession of a Conge, became disgusted 
with the monastic life, and entered the ranks of his countrymen 
as a common soldier. Rising rapidly by his talents and bravery, 
he soon acquired sufficient influence to aspire to independence, 
made liimself master first of a small city not far from Nankin, and 
finally of that metropolis itself. Here he established a regular 
and orderly government upon the principles taught by Confucius, 
while llic otlier leaders indulged their followers in every species 
of military license. He thus attached to himself the enormous 
and influential class of the literati throughout the whole empire. 
By their aid as much as by his military talent, he united under 
his authority the whole of the revolted provinces, at the head of 
the forces of which he marched against the Mongul emperor, and 
drove liim beyond the great wall. The deliverance of his coun- 
trymen from the long tyranny of the descendants of Genghis 
being thus etfected, he assumed the imperial title in A. D. 1308, 
and gave to his dynasty the name of IVIing. 

The foundation of this dynasty was contemporaneous with the 
power of Timour, and that conqueror was at the time of his death 
engaged in preparations for the invasion of China. It is useless 
to speculate upon what might have been the consequence of this 
attempt ; whether the victorious armies of the Tartar prince 
would have reinstated the barbarian rule over China, or whether 
the re-awakened energies of the latter would have enabled it to 
resist the forces which had triumphed over Bajazet 

The founder of the Ming dynasty never attained an equal ex- 
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tent of dominion with many of the former dynasties. To the 
south indeed he rendered Tonquin, Cochin China and Cambodga, 
tributary ; hut on the north, neither he nor any of his race suc- 
ceeded in driving the Monguls beyond the height of land which 
separates the tributaries of the Hoang-ho from those of Lake 
Baikal. The eastern Tartar provinces not only threw off the 
Mongul yoke, but made themselves wholly independent, and 
here arose the power to which the Ming were finally to yield. 
A rude and barbarous race had, from the earliest times, possess- 
ed the coast north of Corea; thence had proceeded in succes- 
sion the jiowerful races of the Khitans and Kin. Reduced by 
the Monguls, tliey had become a part of the empire of tlie Yuen, 
and their peculiar language and habits had been confined to 
even narrower limits than their original seats. Up to this period 
they had been so rude as to possess neither records nor annals; 
even their very traditions going hack but a few generations. 
We have therefore no means of judging whether the present 
sovereigns of China are descended from the emperors of Cathay, 
or the celebrated Khans of the Golden Horde; hut their lan- 
guage alone sufiices to show them a cognate race. On the ac- 
cession of the Ming, a ])ortion of the Monguls who had occupied 
China, and probably some of their Chinese partisans, took refuge 
in the region of the Tongouses. To them they communicated 
letters and the useful arts. 'Fhe native tribes and the new 
comers were united into one kingdom, that of the Mantchous. 
While the Ming princes declined in power, under the influence 
of wars of succession, intestine commotions, foreign invasions, 
and still more by luxury; the Mantchous continued steadily to ex- 
tend their influence, until they had subjcctrd most of the tribes 
of the Monguls, rendered Corea feudatory, and imposed a tribute 
upon China itself. 

The Ming dynasty fell a victim to internal commotions; the 
power of the emperors having become feeble, bands of robbers 
were formed, which grew to such [)ower as to prevent the exer- 
cise of government, and finally to lea<l to a regular partition of 
the empire among eight of their most powerful chiefs. One of 
these finally was admitted by treachery into Pekin, when the 
emperor, after putting to death nearly all his family, committed 
suicide. A faithful general, unable by liis own power to obtain 
vengeance for the misfortunes of his master, called in the Man- 
Ichous as allies. 

The empire fell for a scries of years into great confusion. The 
Mantchous proclaimed one of their own princes emperor at Pe- 
kin. The mandarins at Nankin conferred the same title upon a 
prince of Ming. Another prince of this race was in possession 
of the province of Chi-kiang, and, although he refused the im- 
perial title, would not submit to the authority of the Mantchou 
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regency. These were in succession reduced hy the arms of the 
Tartars. A branch of the Ming family was still loft in the soulh- 
crn provinces, which, in ihe distracted state of things, liad be- 
come the prey of pirates. The head of this branch took arms 
to protect the country from pillage, and at the same time to free 
it from the Tartar yoke. The Mantchoiis now adopted thejmlicy 
of conciliating the [)iratcs, on the leader of whom they conferred 
liigh rank, and inveigled Inin to Pekin, wh(;rc, aftiT his ser- 
vices were no longer useful, he was put to death. The (Chinese 
prince was driven from Fou-kien, and put an end to liis oivn 
life. Quang-tong and (^uang-se now alone remained in the 
hands of native Chinese authorities. ''J'hesc, instead of uniting 
against the common enemy, each proclaimed a sojiarate emperor 
ol the race of Ming. In consequence of this division, Quang- 
tong, with its capital. Canton, was speedily reduced by the l\ir- 
lars; hut as the emperor who rulerl in Quaug-sc maintained a 
brave struggle for the rights of Ins family, Quang-tong I'cvoltcd 
and joined liim. This last hope, of the race of Ming, was, how- 
ever, destined to destruction. For a time, indeed, it not only 
maintained itself, hut extended its power over Fou-kien and 
some of the central provinces; the pirates, now entitled to rank 
as a nation, from their possessions and regular government, 
united with the emperor of Canton against the Tartars; and the 
latter, avowing himself a Christian, sought aid from the Euro- 
pean visitors of that emporium. Put all did not avail; in 1650 
Canton fell, and tlie emperor, driven from his dominions, sought 
refuge in the kingdom of Pegu. Hewing subsequently invited to 
(v'liina, to head an insurrection, he was seized by the traitor who 
had induced him to the attempt, and strangled. "J'hc sole resistance 
to the Mantchou jiower was now reduced to the tleot command- 
ed hy the celebrated Coxinga, and the islands occupied by him. 
Elevated by circumstances, from the leader of a bocly of pirates, 
to the rank of ally of his legitimate sovereign, he not only main- 
tained llis authority during life, hut transmitted it to his son. So 
formidable flid he for a time become, that the Tartar govcrii- 
mcnl commanded tluj devastation of the sencoasts of the empire, 
and the retreat of their inhabitants to the interior. In Khil, the 
first Mantchou emperor died, and left his throne to Khang-hi, the 
greatest prince of this line, and the consolidator of the power 
of this dynasty. This monarch was a child at the time of his 
accession, and the government was for a time exercised by a re- 
gency; but, at the age of thirteen, Khang-hi himself assumed 
the reins of administration. His first act was to decide between 
the conflicting systems of astronomy, taught by the Jesuits and 
by the Chinese. His sagacity and intelligence enabled him to ap- 
preciate the superiority of the European methods, and while he 
never ceased to oppose, and occasionally persecuted the Chris- 
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tian religion, he placed a missionary at the head of the tribunal 
of mathematics. 

During the weakness of a regency, the same general who had 
first invited the Mantchous into China, and had afterwards en- 
ticed the last Ming prince from Pegu, rendered himself all but 
nominally independent in his government of Yun-nan. The 
energetic Khang-hi, not content with holding the son of this offi- 
cer as a hostage, invited the father to court. Fearing that his de- 
struction was intended, he prepared to revolt, and concerted with 
his son ail insurrection among the populace of Pekin. The latter 
attempt was frustrated; yet he not only raised the Chinese stand- 
ard in his own government, but was joined by the southern ma- 
ritime provinces, and the successor of Coxinga, who ruled in 
Formosa. This alliance was but sliort lived, the maritime pro- 
vinces were speedily reduced, and Yun-nan and Formosa alone 
resisted. At this moment a more formidable enemy arose. The 
Mongols, after their expulsion from China, had for a lime main- 
tained their imperial line, and a general government, but had 
finally split into several hordes. One of these, the Eluths or 
Oilets, had become subject to Galdan, a chief of humble birth 
but great talents, better known by his title of Contaisch. After 
reducing all his neighbours, and obtaining the sujiport of the 
Dalai Lama, he undertook to unite to his dominions the Mongul 
tribe of the Kalkas, who retained possession of the countries im- 
mediately north of China. Fearing the formidable power which 
such an union would have created, Khang-hi adroitly supported 

the Kalkas in their resistance, without engaging in direct hostili- 
ties with the Contaisch. Having thus given employment to this 
dangerous neighbour, he applied himself to compose the dissen- 
sions of China itself, and succeeded in subjugating all the pro- 
vinces which retained a vestige of independence, as well as the 
successor of Coxinga, and his island of Formosa. He now, in 
opposition to the remonstrances of his Chinese subjects, passed 
into Tartary with an army, and, after two successful cam- 
paigns, utterly destroyed the powxr of the Contaisch. This 
struggle was not for a portion of territory, but for the existence 
of his dynasty; for there can be no doubt, that had the Contaisch 
succeeded in uniting under his authority the whole of the Mon- 
gul tribes, the Mantchous, unpopular in China itself, could not 
have maintained themselves in that country. The indepen- 
dence of the Eluths, was not however destroyed until the reign 
of Kien-long, the second in descent from Khang-hi, under whom 
the empire assumed its present extent, which is as great as un- 
der Tchang-ti of the dynasty of Han; for, if it does not reach the 
Caspian, it includes provinces in the north-east, now well peo- 
pled and civilized, which in former days rejected the yoke of 
China. 
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China, secluded as it may seem to have been from the rest of 
the world, has, notwithstanding, received from other countries 
many things which its inhabitants are now unwilling to acknow- 
ledge. Some of the ten tribes of Israel, after their captivity, 
penetrated into China, and wc are mistaken if we do not see in 
the simple belief of Confucius in a single heavenly power, the 
fruits of converse with the possessors of a revealed religion. 
The followers of Lao-Tsen have doctrines which indicate more 
clearly a connexion with the Israelites; they ascribe the creation 
of the world to a triune being, to whom they give the name Je- 
hovah. However debased from their original high source, may 
he the doctrines and practices of this sect, this word alone would 
suffice to point out whence they were derived. In other respects 
this school presents many points in conformity with those of 
Plato and Pythagoras; so much so indeed as to induce to the 
belief that they have been derived from a common head. 

Christianity, it has been supposed, was preached in China at 
an earl]^ date. It has even been asserted, that the apostle Thomas 
penctra\ed thither by the way of India. Of this ffict, however, 
Chinese annals give no indication; but an ancient inscription has 
been discovered at Li-an-foii, by which it appears, that a native 
of the Roman empire, of the name, as written by the Chinese, 
of 0-lo-pcn, founded a church in that city A. I). 035 , which was 
in a flourishing state in A. 1). 781 . No relics of this doctrine 
seem to have been retained when the next missionary reached 
China. This was John de Montocorvino, who received Iiis au- 
thority from Pope Nicholas IV. In 1288 , reached Khan lialikli 
or Cainbalu, the present Pekin, then the caj)ital of the Khitans 
or Cathay, and was so successful, that in A. D. 1311 , Pope Cle- 
ment V. erected an archiepiscopal seat in his favour; and sent 
out suffragan bishops to continue the order of succession. Al- 
though ail intercourse with Rome was speedily cut otf, we have 
reason to believe that Christianity made some progress in China, 
and exercised great influence among the Tartars, counting among 
its proselytes even some of the princes of the family ot Zenghis 
Khan. The western branches of this race, however, became 
converts to the laith of JNlahoniet, and formed with the Turks 
an impassable barrier to Christianity, while the deseenilants of 
Kuhlai Khan adopted the Chinese habits, and with them the 
doctrines of Confucius. Kuhlai Khan himself was not averse 
to the doctrines of Christianity, and through the Polos, expressed 
a wish that missionaries might be sent him. They, however, 
never reached their destination. 

In the present age, it appears strange that a doctrine so pure 
as Christianity, and hearing such evidence of a divine original, 
should ever have been lost in places where it had once prevailed. 
We may, however, account for this, so lar as human reason can 
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be consulted, the state of the Christian world at the time. 
This was dark and ignorant in the e^ctrcmo. Faith rested upon 
tradition and authority, not upon the study of the evidences of 
religion. Missionaries brought up in the churches of Europe 
might teach a sound doctrine, and inculcate correct moral duties, 
but they could not assign reasons for belief, and give their converts 
arms by which to convince their opponents; far less could they 
see in the Jehovah of the followers of Lao-tson, and in the lieaven 
of Confucius, I lie acknowledgment of the same divinity them- 
selves adored, and say to those opposing sects, in the language 
of St, Paul to the Athenians, Whom therefore ye ignorantly 
worship, Him declare I unto you. F'or ourselves, we do not 
douI)t, that the same means which the early Christians employed 
to convert Jews, and even pagans, namely, a reference to the 
authorities received hy themselves, are the only ones which hu- 
man policy can point out for the conversion of the Chinese; and 
Jiuman means are all that can now be depended upon, for the age 
of miracles is on all hands admitted to he past. 

Yet, if no traces remain in the cast, of a pure Christian doc- 
trine derived from early apostolic missions, the ceremonies and 
pomp which the union of the church with tl\c government of the 
Roman empire under Constantine, engrafted upon the simplicity 
of its first ages, produced their effect upon the senses of the 
eastern nations, and have been imitated in the worship of the 
priests of Riuldha, while the liierarchy of the l.ntin, Crroek, and 
Armenian churches, has its representative and copy in the court 
of the Dalai Jjama. Even the doctrine of an incarnate deity, 
which is so prevalent in Eastern countries, seems to be the de- 
based progeny of a pur(;r faith, of which, all that is valuable or 
sacred lias been lost, and in Japan a sect exists, which worships 
a god incarnate of a virgin. 

The discovery of the ])assage of the Cape of Good Hope opened 
a new access to the Chinese empire. The Jesuits were the first 
to avail themselves of it. That illustrious body, founded in Eu- 
rope for sectarian jnirposes, saw a nobler field of enlerj)rise in 
the conversion of the heathen. While, like faithful soldiers of 
the papal powi'r, they bore a large share of the contest between 
it and the reformation in Europe, they limited their exertions 
only by the hounds of the habitable globe. The east and the 
west alike saw their pious labours. It is to them that the abori- 
gines of America owe the only permanently successful efforts for 
their conversion; and they were equally useful in China. If we 
have to accuse them of merging the real interests of the (diristian 
church in the desire to increase the temporal influence of their 
own body, we can yet fully appreciate the entire absence of per- 
sonal motives, and the unwearied zeal they exhibited. Francis 
Xavier, the saint of this powerful corporation, died upon the 
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frontiers of China, over which he cast his eyes like Moses over 
the promised land he was not permitted to enter. It would swell 
our article to a volume, were we to notice the labours and exer- 
tions of his successors. Ricci, and Schall, and Verbiest, and Roym, 
and Intercetta, and Noel, and Fouquet, are but a small portion 
of those who earned the esteem of unbelieving Chinese, by their 
talents, learning, and virtues, while they made proselytes of 
many by their eloquence and zeal. 

The Jesuits seem to have adopted in its true sense the instruc- 
tions of the church at Jerusalem.^ The national habits and cus- 
toms, if not idolatrous or immoral, they tolerated and allowed. 
Customs engrafted upon Christiatiity, from the Mosaic law, or 
the civil code of the Romans, they found no warrant for insist- 
ing upon. Thus, while thc}’^ exacted the acknowledgment of 
belief, by partaking of the sacraments, and uniting in the forms 
of public worship, at conventional hours, on the first da}'’ ol the 
week, and on days of fast and festival, they did not prescribe the 
entire devotion of any of them to religion after the manner of 
the Sabbath of the Jews; and while they refused to their con- 
verts a union with more than a single wife, it does not seem 
that they made it a condition of reception into the church, that 
new proselytes should repudiate the wives with which they 
had previously been united by the sanction of the Chinese laws. 
In particular, they tolerated the reverence paid by the Chinese 
to the memory of their ancestors, contenting themselves with a 
caveat against its being rendered in an idolatrous spirit. 

The fasts of the Catholic church formed no obstacle in a nation 
whose principal food is vegetable, and the doctrine of tlic interces- 
sion of saints was consistent with the habits and belief of the po- 
pulation, who were accustomed to pay even higher honours to 
Confucius and their own progenitors. Thus, while the Jesuits re- 
spected the prejudices of their proselytes in matters not repugnant 
to the moral law, they were not impeded in their efforts by those 
rites and traditionary articles of belief in which the Latin differs 
from other Christian churches. 

Another portion of the Catholic church was actuated by a more 
fiery and less enliglitcncd zeal. Tlie Dominicans seem to Iiave 
envied the Jesuits their successes in China, and attacked ihcir 
practice with virulence. The matter was referred to Pope Cle- 
ment XL, who decided against the Jesuits. This led to contests 
in China between the two parties, and excited the attention of 
the government. The Christian religion was disgraced by the 
quarrels of its preachers, and the tranquillity of the empire threat- 
ened by the riots of their partisans. The emperor, Khang-hi, 
took the summary mode of banishing the leaders of the contend- 
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ing opinions to Tartary, and issued an edict, that no missionary 
should enter China without subscribing a promise to preach the 
same doctrines as Ricci. With this tumult the glories of the mis- 
sions of China terminated, and the church founded by the Jesuits 
has from that time continued to decline. 

“ Let 118 now view the Roman Catholic church, in its most prosperous state. 
There w^erc in Kiangr.nan province more than 100 churches, and 10u,000 converts. 
The PortugiK'se possessed several houses at Pekin, and had also built a separate 
house for tlie females, who, according to Chinese prejudice, were not permitted to 
mix promiscuously in the assemblies of the men, but wlio nevertheless possessed 
such a zeal for tht; holy church, that they had given away their jewels in order to 
adorn its altars!” 


“ There were more than seventy French Jt'suit missionaries in the dilfcrent pro- 
vinces of the empire. Those at Pekin, baptized, in 1600, about 630 adults, besides a 
great imml>cr of infants, wlio were daily exixised in the streets of Pekin. Those 
who were permitted to share the imperial friendship, lived in a room adjacent to tlui 
apartments which the emperor himself occupied. They were clos«*]y watched, and 
shut up during the whole day — the only ix^rsons thc;y saw were some euniiclis and 
servants; their lives were subject to great fatigues; however, they lived under the 
genial influence of licaven's son, and this was fully adequate to recroncile them to 
all privations. To give the missionaries an opportunity of becoming popular, the 
emperor appointi'd them to distribute rice, during the time, of scarcity. Rut tlic 
services they rendered the. prince were more tlian siittieient to repay his patronage. 
The greatest and most lasting service was a surv(‘y of the whj)lc* (unpire, tlie fruit 
of many years incessant labours, which engaged the most talented among the mis- 
sionaries. The author has had an op|>ortunity of examining their maps of Fou-kh'ii, 
and Che-kiang, and he found them extremely corrc*ct. Rut it* tins coast, and the 
situation, and the shape of small islands, cf)incide with their maps, how much more, 
will their delineation of tlic provinces of the interior, vi(^ in accuracy with any sur- 
vey made during the last century.” 

Khang-hi appreciated the Jiterary and scientific skill of the 
missionaries, and probably confided in his own power and talents 
to prevent their becoming dangerous. His severest act against 
them was only a punishment of their own disputes, and intended 
to preserve tranquillity among their followers. In the reign of 
his successor, the conquests made by Europeans in India excited 
the fears of a prince less confident in his own energies; the pro- 
pagation of Christianity was prohibited; the Chinese proselytes 
were commanded to abjure their faith; and all the missionaries 
who had not received permission to reside, were sent to Canton. 
A further oppression, amounting to persecution, followed. The 
churches of Fou-kicn, amounting to three hundred, were pulled 
down or converted into idol temples; and even the members of 
the imperial family who had become converts, were not spared. 
The hostility of the government to the Christian faith, long con- 
tinued, and has only relaxed under the present emperor. As late 
as 1807, under his predecessor, fifteen persons, most of whom 
held offices under the government, w^ere delivered over to the 
tribunals to be punished for professing Christianity. 

Our author professes to know but little of the state of the Ca- 
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tholics in China; we arc therefore compelled to have recourse to 
another authority.* 

The mission of Lse-Tchhouan comprehends the province of 
that name, and those of Yun-nan and Kouei-Tcheou. The first 
of these had, in 18M, when the persecution which caused the 
death of the Catholic bishop arose, counted nearly 60,000 prose- 
lytes. Yun-nan contained 2,500, and Kouei-Tcheou about 1,600. 
In the diocese of Pekin are about 40,000 Christians; 33,000 in 
that of Nankin, and only 7,000 in that of Macao, which compre- 
hends the ])rovinces of Quang-Tonji; and Quang-Se. In the rest 
of China the numbers amount to about 60,000. Thus there are 
nearly 200,000 persons in China proftissing the Catholic faith. 

The Catholic church proceeds in its attempts at conversion, 
\ipon principles different from those employed by Protestants. 
The scriptures arc not placed in the hands of the converts in their 
own language, hut al)stracts of faith and forms of devotion are 
employed in stead. Of these, the most important which have 
been drawn up in the Chinese language, are the Thian-tchu-chi- 
yi, or ‘‘‘True doctrine of God,’’ drawn up by Ricci, and a Har- 
mony of the Gospels. The former of these is highly praised not 
only by the missionaries, but by the Chinese themselves, who 
read it as a model of style in their own language. So great is its 
rej)Utation, that it is included in the selection of classical works 
formed by direction of the emperor Kien-long, and this at a time 
when Christianity was most unpopular in China. The Harmony 
of the Gospels not only contains a Life of Christ, compiled from 
the four evangelists, but also the Acts of the Apostles, and most 
of the epistles of Paul, 'fhese appear to be intended for general 
use, but in addition, the missionaries have translated the whole 
of the New Testament into Chine.se, a work which is only to be 
found in Europe in the library of the College of the Propaganda 
at Rome. This work, it is reasonable to believe, must be in the 
hands of those Chinese who have been associated with the Catho- 
lic missionaries in the labours of their ministry. We cannot, 
therefore, assent to the following passage of Gutzlaff. 

'I'hc lioinaii ('atliolic missionaries had siicnt more than two centuries in China, 
and ainoufr them Uiere were many wh(» understood the (’hiiiese language thorongJi- 
ly, and wrote elegantly. Tln^y luivo published the* lives ot* tlicir saints, their scho- 
lastic divinity, and other works, hut never ventured upon translating tlie oraele.s of 
Ciod, and making them intelligible to so many millions. If they were preacJiers of 
the gosp(jl, and a|>ostolie,al mi.ssionarirs, why did thi'y not make known the go.spcl, 
and the apostolical doc;trines? If thc*y were ehanipions of the saints and tlie pope, 
why did they not declare, themselves such in China, and prevent the gross error of 
calling |W[)ery llu* gospel I When they were onci* asked by the ])<>pe himself to 
translate one gospel, as a mere. spc<!iinc'n of Chinese literature, they pleaded the ab. 
solute impossibility of sucli an undertaking, and nevertheless, could find words and 
phrases to translate tlie abstruse 'riioinas Aquinas.’* 
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Were these charges true, vve should join with Gutzlaff in blam- 
ing the course of the Catholic missionaries; but from what we 
have stated, it is clear that they are not, and Gutzlaff had the 
means of knowing that they were unfounded. He himself states 
that Dr. Morrison carried with him to China ‘‘The Harmony of 
the Four Gospels,” in the Chinese language, obtained from the 
liritish museum. The slightest inquiry would have taught him 
that this was the work of a Catholic missionary, being the very 
one of which we have already spoken. We do not venture to 
decide here, in a discussion purely literary, upon the merits of 
the different methods pursued by Catholic and Protestant mis- 
sionaries; the one holding back the scriptures until the reason is 
prepared for their reception, the other distributing them to all 
comers, without comment. It is enough for us, as laymen, to 
say that while both have shown the most praiseworthy zeal, and 
the Catholics undergone the pains of martyrdom, both have been 
wanting in Christian charity to those whom they ought to have 
viewed as their fellow-labourers. Wc shall not quote here the 
vexations experienced by the first Protestants who visited China, 
arising from the false light in which they were represented by 
the Catholic missionaries; it has received its retribution in the 
charges of Mr. Gutzlaff. 

While the Catholics had for centuries been propagating their 
modification of the Christian doctrine in China, the Protestants 
where wholly idle. It w\as not until 1807 that the London Mis- 
sionary Society chose Dr. Morrison to proceed to Canton. After 
spending four years there, he became lainiliar with the language; 
and finding, as Gutzlaff states, that a copy of the Acts of the 
Apostles which he had brought out with him was intelligible, 
caused it to be f)rinted. We presume that this must have been 
the same translation which forms a part of “The Harmony of 
the Gospels.” He next translated the Gospel of St. Luke, and 
continued his labours until he had published a complete version 
of the whole New Testament. In 1813 he received a valuable 
aid to his labours in the person of Mr. Milne. Under their joint 
auspices, a seminary was established at Malacca for the education 
of persons of Chinese descent, who abound there. The students 
in this institution have amounted to twenty-six at one time. 
^‘Many of these lads have been usefully employed in life; one 
of them has gone to Pekin as translator of Western languages to 
the tribunal of rites; others have been employed in instructing 
their fellow countrymen, or as writers in commercial houses.” 

The first Chinese convert of the Protestant mission was not 
admitted to baptism until 1815. A Chinese of the name of Afa 
was baptized in 1817, at Malacca, and is now the minister of a 
congregation in Canton, but this only reckons ten native con- 
verts. 
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Our author has not made mention of the farther labours of 
Morrison and Milne. We have a^ain been com|)rIIcd to have 
recourse to another authority.* From this we barn that these 
indefatigable men have completed a version of lluj whole of the 
Old Testament, as well as of the New, and that it has been 
actually printed. We also obtain a more l^ull account of the Eng- 
lish missions from the same soiirre, and have only to regret that 
it is not as recent as we could desire. In 182'1 the missionaries 
of the London society had live stations — Cantot), Mjdacca, Pi- 
nang, Batavia, and Sincaporc. These were directed by nine 
missionaries, six in China, and three in the Malay stations. 
There were twelve schools, one in China, one at Batavia, and 
three at Malacca for the Chinese, the other seven being for the 
Malays. 'Phe Gosj)el was preached in thrcje (’hinese dialects, 
that of the Kiang-nan, or the Mandarinic, that of Canton, and that 
of Fon-kien. 

While Milne and Morrison were thus employed, a parallel 
labour was undertaken at Scrampore, Hen) the whole of the 
Bible was translated into Chinese under the auspices of Marsh- 
am. We thus have two versions, and the copies are now multi- 
plied by the aid of the funds of the British Bible Society. More 
recently, American missionaries have reached Canton, and the 
aid they have alforded those of England is gratefully acknow- 
ledged by Gutzlaff. 

It is impossible to speak in too high terms of the zeal and 
labours of these Protestant missionaries. The version of the 
sacred volume into a language read by so many millions, and 
known to the learned portion of so many more, is perhaps 
the greatest service that could have been rendered to the (Chris- 
tian cause. It is therefore with regret that we have to state that 
the utility of this very translation is likely to be much diminish- 
ed by sectarian feelings on the part of the translators themselves. 
Ricci, who was the first who ventured to treat of (Christian doc- 
trine in the Chinese tongue, having maturely weighed the sense 
of the Chinese terms, and consulted the most learned of the na- 
tion^ decided to name the deity ^riiian-tchii, ‘^Ihe Lord of Hea- 
ven, while he found for our Saviour the phonetic homophone 
of Yi-tsen, meaning ‘^only son;’’ using the last in connexion with 
the first, the name became The only Son of the Lord of Hea- 
ven.” These epithets have become the conventional atldrcss of tlie 
prayers of more than two hundred thousand Chinese Christians. 
Morrison and Marsham, whether by concert or accidental coin- 
cidence, have agreed in rejecting these approj)riate and expres- 
sive terms. They have thus voluntarily separated themselves 
from all the converts made by Catholic missionaries, to whom 
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their labours can be of no use, and beside whom their proselytes 
will appear as worshippers of a different deity. We quote the 
reasons assigned by Milne for this course, which we must say 
are in a spirit very different from that which we should think 
ought to govern a Christian missionary; so much so indeed, that, 
mutatifi mutandis, the reproach laid upon the Catholics by 
Gutzlaff, might he justly applied to him. 

“ that (^illiolk-s and f'rolcslants ackiiowl«‘d|Tc the same God, still tlieir 

resix'ctivc views of all that roiicerns doertrines, ecrcinoiiies, and worship, arc so 
excec'din^rlv diH’crenl, that it ini<rlil perhaps he convenient to choose a term different 
Iroiii that (■ni|>loved hy the Gatliolics. The contusion of the two s» ets, whose liiitlv 
and ])r:icticc dilVcr in so jrreat a iiuinher of essential points, would have been tho 
natural eontJfMjiienee of the use of this word, ii compromise with which neither party 
would have been tlatterc-d, aiid whieh tni<yrht have iriv(‘n ris^^ t«> many iiiconveiiicnces, 
as no one can <louht who f;onsiders the actual state of (^hiiia.’* 

On this Remusat remarks — 

“ So, it is ill order to avoid heinic confounded with tin* iliseiples of our missiona- 
ries that fhos<^ of the Protestant eoiiutitinion have abandoned a received term, ad 
milted in t’hiiui, known hy the* wlnde, world, and frt*nerally understood in its true 
sense ; have replaei'd it hy a word vajjue, eipiivoeal, iu‘vv, and which, hy their own 
aeknowlediifiiieiit, has never, in the most noble, of its acceptations, signifu‘d fiW, but 
only Spirit. It is to distinguish th(‘iiisejves from (’hrislians who have precedeef 
them in the pn'aehinjr of the (fospel, tliat they have voluntarily iLhandoned the road 
w hieh was opened to ihem, and ehan<^<‘d the laiijruafre to whieh a ^jreat nation had 
lieen accustomed to liste n. 'Pliey have iueiirrcd the risk of rendi rin^ unintelligible, 
all those* passaire's of the Uihle* in which the true* Ciod is name d; have e*xposed to at- 
tack the e sse*nee* of C'liristiauil.y in tho very texts wliich are*, its foundation, Ji/id that 
fe>r tear of he*in{T take n ibr ( ’atholics, not in te;achinfr the* peculiar elotrmas of tliat 
chureh, hut in e xpressinjr those primitive truths, a kneiwledfrei of wdiich is the* bemd 
of all (Hiristiaii eomiiiunions.” 

The narrative we have given leaches us the melancholy truth, 
that all Christian sects are still far behind the spirit of their divine 
Master. Even in civilized Europe, persecutions for conscience 
sake are not wholly at an end, while all that a preponderating 
sect allows is toleration. In our country alone, do religious sects 
stand upon the fooling of equality, each peaceably following its 
own interpretation of the sacred volume, while what that may 
be is not inquired into when the rights of persons, property, or 
of a share in the administration, arc in question. We do not 
venture to say that a disposition to persecution has not occasion- 
ally manifested itself, or that attempts have not been made to 
make peculiar tenets a part of the national law. But such at- 
tempts have been frustrated, and sects with us exercise their ap- 
propriate influence in stimulating the dormant zeal of their rivals, 
until those whom mere pride of party may at first have called into 
action, become inspired with a true spirit of religion. For such 
a wdse purpose, we do not doubt, was the sacred volume left free 
to human interpretation, so that while no question could remain 
in regard to the moral law, the study of doctrine, always unex- 
hausted and always new, might remain to stimulate inquiry, until 
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faith should terminate in knowledge, when time should be no 
more. If in a civilized and Christian country, it is the duty of a 
man to avow the interpretation of Scripture he may have adopt- 
ed from conviction, precisely as it is tliat of a citizen to support 
that party whose principles of government he prefers, the same 
is not the case when he accepts a mission to a pagan country. 
There distinction of sect ought to he at once forgotten. In such 
a position no man has a right to say, I am of Paul, I am of Cephas, 
I am a Catholic, I am a Lutheran; but, leaving all sectarian 
views, he should avow himself the servant of Christ alone. Or 
if such compliance vvith the advice of the great Apostle of the 
Gentiles be too great a trial for Christianity in its present mili- 
tant state, let him at least tolerate the opinions of others when 
maintained in siiiceriiy, and aid rather than oppose their apos- 
tolic labours. 

While wc arc writing, the news of the death of Morrison have 
reached us. lie has fulfilled his appointed course, and gone to 
receive his reward. His labours and exertions give him a high 
rank among the preachers of the Christian faith, and although we 
have not ventured to pass without remark the one great error in 
judgment he committed, we with pleasure unite in the just 
praises wliich he has merited. That the whole of the sacred 
volume is now accessible to nearly four hundred millions of the 
human race, by the greater part of whom even its existence was 
before unknown, will for ages render his name venerable among 
the sincere professors of the Christian religion; and the time 
must come when party distinctions will cease in the universal 
church, and he will divide with Ricci the honours clue to an aj)OS- 
tle of regions more vast and more populous than those embraced 
in the mission of Him of the Gentiles. 


The last part of the work of Gutzlafl* is devoted to a history of 
the commerce of foreign nations with China. His accounts are 
evidently tinged with the peculiar feeling of the Lnglish factory, 
and it would be interesting to compare it with such a history as 
might be drawn up by a native Chinese. It is very obvious that 
the trade of the British Company has been exposed tO dillicilUics 
which have impeded the operations of no other nation ; and we 
may suspect that the importance which the chiefs of the Factory 
have assumed, grounded upon their being the representatives of 
a sovereign Company, united to the jealousy which the (’hinese 
must naturally entertain of so powerful and grasping a neighbour, 
have been more efficient in disturbing their commerce, than the 
cunning duplicity or extortion with which the merchants and 
Mandarins of Canton are charged. 

The Portuguese led the way to China, as they did to all other 
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parts of India, and are the only nation which obtained a foot-hold 
in the empire. This they still retain in the little city of Macao, 
which, although nominally a possession of Portugal, and bearing 
its flag, is in fact a rcj)ul)lic inhabited by the descendants of Por- 
tuguese, and owning the sovereignty of the Chinese empire. This 
republic has certain privileges in its trade, but these are restricted 
to a particular set of vessels, which cannot be replaced, but 
which, when worn out, may be rebuilt by permission of the Chi- 
nese authorities, for which a heavy sum is demanded. The Por- 
tuguese having fallen behind other nations in the art of naviga- 
tion, even this privileged commerce is of little value; but Macao 
derives much profit from the law which prevents any foreigners 
from spending a whole continuous year in Canton, and prohibits 
the entrance of females into the empire. Hence merchants re- 
sident in China, are compelled to have establishments in Macao, 
in which they may leave their families, and to which they retire 
annually for a short time. 

The trade of the Dutch, who followed the Portuguese, was 
impeded for a time by the opposition of the latter, and stfll more 
by the false description which was given of them by the mis- 
sionaries in Pekin. Failing in opening a trade on the continent, 
they established themselves in Formosa, and founded a flourish- 
ing settlement on that island. This was wrested from them by 
Coxinga, who bore for a time the title of King of Formosa. This 
hostile act rendered the Dutch the allies of the Mantchous, and 
they made joint elforts upon the island, which were, however, 
repulsed. This connexion, however, opened the ports of Canton 
and Fou-kicn to the Dutch, which they finally voluntarily con- 
fined to (he former. 

The English first became known to the Chinese by an attempt 
made in 1(510, to force the entrance of the Canton river, and al- 
though victorious, they did not succeed in opening a trade. In 

1644, and in 1664, ships were sent to Macao ; but in consequence 
of the distracted state of China, the enterprises were not attended 
with prolit. Finally, a factory was established at Emouy (Amiiy) 
then a possession of the King of Formosa; the trade was carried 
on to advantage, until the power of the Mantchous became pre- 
dominant, vviien exactions arose that caused the factory to be 
closed. In 1685, all the ports of China were opened to foreign- 
ers, and on this occasion the English first succeeded in trading 
at Canton. To this port, their trade has, since 1734, been wholly 
confined, and in several instances been on the point of total in- 
terruption ; but the Chinese authorities on the one hand, and the 
servants of the company on the other, have seen that mutual loss 
must attend its extinction, and after much bravado on each side, 
thinp have returned to their former channel. The grand subject 
of dispute has been the refusal of the English to become subject 
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to the laws of China, particularly in respect to homicide. Now 
it must be evident that such refusal on the part of the visitors of 
any European nation, would put an end to all intercourse, and 
would, if sustained by force, lead to war. It is of no avail to say 
that the laws of China arc unjust; the persons who visit the em- 
pire arc aware of them, and have no right to complain when they 
fiill within their scope. The instances of aggression and violence 
on the part of foreigners have been so marked as fully to justify 
the policy of the law, which requires that the person by whom 
a Chinese has been slain, shall be delivered up; and so far from 
its being a just subject of reproach, that a provision for the family 
of the party killed has h(;cri in some cases accepted as an atone- 
ment, it is onl}’ a ])roof that humanity has been permitted to 
mitigate the stern dictates of policy. 

The most curious transactions whirh !\ave arisen from the inter- 
course of tlie British Company witli China, arc the two embassies 
of Lords Macartney and Ainhcrsl. The (Company, although sove- 
reign in territories adjacent to those which acknowledge them- 
selves vassals of China, and thus capable of treating upon terms 
at least as advantageous as those under winch the sovereigns of 
Uirmah or of Japan approach the Chinese government, chose to 
bring in to their aid the diplomacy of llritain itself, and procured a 
representative of their sovereign to he sent to Pekin. The di- 
rectors in J^ondon were probably ignorant of the construction 
p\it by the Chinese upon such a mission ; but the same excuse 
cannot he made for their servants of the Cantoii factory, who 
could not be ignorant of the features of Chinese policy. It has 
been their practice from time immemorial to consider ambassa- 
dors merely as peu’sons sent to acknowledge or renew the fealty 
of Micir governments to the Celestial empire, and they are paraded 
through the cities and provinces of the empire as tribute-bearers, 
which epithet is inscribed on the Hags of the vessels in which 
they are conveyed upon the canals, and Ihu banners winch pre- 
cede their march by land. This degrading ceremony was never 
omitted except on one occasion — that of a Portuguese embassy, 
and ev(in on this occasion the imperial decree which authorized 
the omission of epithet, asserted the fact that they came as 
bearers of tril)ute, although they did not like to he so called. In 
the consequence of these embassies, the Chinese annals of Kien 
Long will state, that under his reign the King of Great Britain 
acknowledged himself as thu vassal of that emperor; and those of 
his successor, that the acknowledgment of allegiance was renewed. 
As all persons acquainted with the practice of the Chinese go- 
vernment must have been aware that such would he the official 
record, and that no act to render it improbable wouhl be commit- 
ted by the Cldnese, or allowed on the part of the embassy, the 
refusal to perform the ceremony of knocking the head nine times, 
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was empty and unavailing. The curious part of this history is 
that the Chinese annals contain the detail of the performance of 
this act of vassalage by Lord Macartney, and on the visit of Lord 
Amherst, the record was cited to him as a precedent; still further, 
the present emperor himself, who was old enough at the time to 
be a competent witness, expressl}^ declared that he had seen the 
prostration with his own eyes. The whole order of the reception 
of a foreign cm bass}" in China, is prescribed by a written code ; 
the number of interviews, the time of his stay, and the olTicial 
personages with whom he shall have intercourse. Among these 
prescribed forms, none is more insisted upon than the khcou-thcon. 
Even a Russian ambassador, who had believed that he had ob- 
tained exemption, was dragged with a sort of good humoured 
force, which was so well arranged that he cmdd not resist, and 
made to knock his head before the yellow tabhd. Were it not 
then, that all the companions of J^ord Macartney are unanimous 
in staling that he succeeded in avoiding the obnoxious ceremony, 
we should have doubted that he could have been permitted to sec 
the emperor, without performing it. Strong as is this unanimous 
declaration, an European who w"asat Pekin at the time, has con- 
tradicted it, and insinuations to the same edect have been tlirown 
out even by English writers. Can it be, that Lord Macart- 
ney, in his zeal for his ancient employers, the East India Direc- 
tors, performed an act, winch, as the represcfntative of his sove- 
reign, he was ashamed to acknowledge? The Chinese, in their 
discussions with Lord Amherst, appealed to Sir (ieorge Staunton, 
who had as a boy accompanied his father in the former embassy, 
and he, although the emperor had not yet committed himself, 
declined to answer. Had this occurred, after the emperor had 
stated the fact from his own recollections, we could easily see 
that it would have been improper for him to contradict it; but 
had he been conscious that Lord Macartney’s declarations were 
true, we do not see how he could have felt any hesitation in rc- 
plying. 

The whole history of these two embassies is such as to cover 
their projectors with ridicule. If the Britisli had any cause of 
grievance, the squadron which conveyed either of the missions 
to the Yellow Sea would have been the most efficient diploma- 
tists. But the Company would have run the risk of having their 
trade interrupted, and therefore advised a temporizing course, in 
which, by flattering the pride of the Chinese, they hoped to gain 
their point. The result has merely confirmed them in their no- 
tions of national importance, and the chance of treating upon 
terms of equality is rendered more distant than ever. 

We may also ascribe many of the exactions to which the com- 
merce of foreigners in general has been subjected, to the position 
of the English Company. Possessed of a monopoly, it has only 
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to raise its prices a small amount, and all new duties and ex- 
penses will be covered ; nor can the consumers find a remedy 
except in abandoninj*; the use of the article. It has therefore 
been more expedient to submit to exaction than to resist. They 
have also, by paying higher prices than those nations whose 
merchants must vie with each other can venture to give, secured 
the choice of all the productions of China, so that the second 
qualities arc alone to be purchased by other merchants, until the 
demands of the English C'ompany are supplied. The trade of 
Great Britain to China is now thrown open, and this event must 
produce a change which will affect that of all other nations. As 
individuals will be able to transact their business more econo- 
mically than the Company has ever done, we may presume on a 
greatly increased consumption of such of the products of China 
as are admitted into Great Britain. 'Fhe smuggling trade, al- 
though ill part owing to the high duties exacted by the British 
government, has also been .encouraged by the monopoly; this 
will be diminished, and a greater amount of British tonnage will 
be employed, to the injury of the trade of the north of Europe. 
We may also infer, that the exactions of the local authorities will 
he Icsseneil. The East India Company has never condescended 
to a clandestine trade, liut individual incrcliants will resort to it 
whenever the profits will more than counterbalance the risk ; and 
as the government of Canton as well as the imperial treasury de- 
rive no small revenue from the legal trade, and are not strong 
enough to supjiress that which is illegal, they will soon discover 
the only sure mode of preventing the latter, namely, to render 
it the least profitable. 

Tlic trade of the Indian possessions of Great Britain with China 
has long been open to individual merchants, and lias increased to 
an enormous amount. 'Die value of the articles imported into 
Cliina hy the ju ivate traders, has so far exceeded those exported, 
as to have rendered it unnecessary for the Company for many 
years to ship any specie. It has also had a similar effect upon 
our own trade, for bills upon London have had a ready and pro- 
fitable sale, and even notes of the Bank of the United States can 
be negotiated in Canton. 

The most remarkable feature in tlic trade between the British 
possessions and China, is, that the article which exceeds sixfold 
in value all the rest, is one expressly prohibited by the Chinese 
laws, namely, opium. This has had for some years past an aver- 
age sale to the extent of twelve millions of dollars. The vessels 
which import it discharge it outside of the port, and the boats in 
the service of the custom house itself are the principal vehicles 
for its introduction. Such is the avidity with which it is sought, 
that no edict, however severe in its penalties, has the slightest 
effect in lessening the consumption ; the authorities, unable to 
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carry the law into effect,* now share in Ihe profits of its breacli ; 
und it is said, that the Emperor himself, while uttering edicts of 
the most stern character against the pernicious drug, is in private 
a slave to its seductions. 

By the latest accounts from Canton we |)erceivc tliat a British 
commissioner has been appointed for the ])urpose of sui)erintend- 
ing the trade with China. The local autiiorities have refused to 
recognise him, and <lisapprovc of his residence ; so much so as to 
have forbidden Chinese to serve him as servants, and withdrawn 
his comprador, 'Die latter is a most important j)ersonagc, since 
through him alone supplies of provisions can he obtained ; so that 
to refuse a comprador is about equivalent to the Roman form of 
exile, which forbade the supply of fire and water. Other nations 
have consuls and commercial agents, but liave wisely abstained 
from asking their recognition by the Cliincse government ; and 
we doubt not that the British will be compelled in like manner 
to acquiesce, or to abandon their trade. Indeed, the same Canton 
paper which contains the account of the uncivil reception of Ijord 
Napier, contains also an intimation, that English merchants may 
find it convenient to trade under some other flag. 

The trade of the United States with China is the latest in its 
origin of any, but is now second in extent to that of England 
alone, and in 1833, fell short of that of the East India (Company 
only about one-ninth. During this year, no more Uian J? 682,500 
in specie were carried to Canton in American vessels; 454,772,500 
were provided for by bills of exchange ; wliile about 453,000,000 
were transmitted in merchandise. Of the merchandise, some 
important items are the products of American industiy : among 
these arc sandal wood, cut in tlie islands of the Pacific ; biche- 
de-mcr, collected in the Indian Archipelago ; the furs of our 
western territories, and in 1831, upwards of 100,000 pieces of 
cotton goods made in the United Slates. On other articles large 
profits arc earned, as on the opium of Smyrna, the quicksilver of 
Asia, and the furs of Canada and of the North West Coast. TJiis 
trade has upon the wliolc been the most profitable in proportion 
to its extent of any branch of our foreign commerce, and has 
been the principal source of some of the largest fortunes to our 
merchants. It has not indeed been without its reverses, and on 
one occasion an attempt of a single house to drive all competitors 
from the trade, produced a wide extent of ruin, in which itself 
was finally involved ; but so far as the country in general is con- 
cerned, it has added in no small degree to our national wealth. 
One of the earliest voyages made from the United States to China, 
is worthy of being mentioned from its boldness. Captain Stuart 
Dean, immediately after the close of the revolutionary war, fitted 
out a North River sloop, of eighty tons burthen, and accompa- 
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iiicd by a few spirits equally adventurous with himself, reached 
the ports of China, and returned in safety. 

The voyage of the Alliance is mentioned by Cutzlaff as forrn- 
itjg an ana in the navigation of the Indian Seas. This vessel, 
built as a frigate, was purchased for this trade in 1787. Leaving 
Philadelphia at a season when the monsoon was adverse, she 
performed the circAiit ofNew Holland and the Philippine Islands, 
nor did she cast anchor until she reached Whami)oa. Peforo this 
voyage, it had been considered impracticable to reach China 
without stof)ping several times for provisions and water. The 
outward hound European ships touched at Madeira or 'reneriffe, 
at the Cape of Cood Hope, and at Jhitavia. Five or six months 
were thus frequently consumed even in the direct passage. Since 
that ej)Och, American vessels, unless diverted hy some oly’ect of 
profit, Jiavc rarely touclied at any intermediate j}ort ; the direct 
passage has been frcquenllv performed in less than three months; 
and one vessel has accomplished the eastern passage in one luin- 
dred an^d live days. 

Several atteinjits have been made of late years to open a trade 
with ports of China other than Canton. The Spaniards of Ma- 
nilla still have the privilege of sending ships to the principal port 
of FoU'kien; and this flag has been used by some of the English 
residents. Armed vessels under the British flag have also made 
coasting voyages, extending as far as the country of the Mant- 
chous. If some of these have been unsuccessful, enough has been 
done to show that tliis is not attended with an absolute impossi- 
bility, and that the demand for many articles which now reach 
the distant provinces loaded with the profits of the (.’anion mer- 
chants, and a heavy freight, is such as will cause them to be pur- 
chased in spite of any prohibitive measures the government ran 
adopt. We only wonder that American merchants have not been 
engaged in such enterjirises, particularly as it seems well under- 
stood that llie fears of the British East India Company have op- 
posed obstacles to the use of that flag. 

We have met with some diflicully in the comparison of Giitz- 
laff with other authorities, and even in llie first perusal of liis 
work, in consequence of the different systems of spelling Clii- 
nese words adopted by the different authors. He has attempted 
throughout to apply the English orthography, and we conceiv^e 
has not been successful, in consequence of diflicultics inherent 
in the structure of our tongue. Derived from many dillerent 
languages, it has retained, with .slight alterations, the original 
spelling, and although the vowel sounds have been altered to 
suit English organs, the articulations are often unaltered. Doubts 
may frequently occur as to the power of the consonants, and if 
the vowels are less uncertain, tlicy arc so different in their use 
from that ascribed to them in other languages, and from what 
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is sometimes given to them by ourselves in words of foreign 
origin, that we consider their application as even more objec- 
tionable than that of the consonants. The Chinese themselves 
havitig no literal characters, we cannot resort to them for infor- 
mation on this head. Our principal authorities, in respect to Chi- 
nese names, are tlic Jesuits; these have generally used the French 
alphabet, and it is attended with less uncertainty in its appli- 
cation than the English. It is however deficient in the power 
of expressing some sounds which are frequent in Chinese; we 
have tiicrefore sometimes wished to adopt the English iv, qu^ 
and instead of ou^ kou^ and ch; the second alteration we 
have made in the names of the ])rovinces Quang-tong and 
Quang-se. It is much to he wished lliat some conventional 
mode of spelling languages, whicli liavc no alphabet of their 
own, might be adopted by general consent ; or that it should be 
agreed to refer to the authorities of e.irliest date. An alphabet 
of this sort, founded iijion the Roman, has been proposed by 
Volney, and he lias shown that it is perfectly adapted, to the 
Arabic, which differs in its usual sounds from any European 
language, quite as much as the Chinese does. Until some such 
system be adopted, we shall still find ourselves puzzled to learn 
that kluniy caran and c/iam^ bashaw^ pachu^ and pcishivah^ 
Kkang-hiy and Kaung^hc. She-w/utng-ie, Cki-Hoang-ti^ are 
respectively no more than variable spellings of the same sounds. 

To conclude; although we arc compelled to say that we ex- 
perienced (lisa])pointment in the perusal of so much of this 
work, as treats of the history of China anterior to the accession 
of the jircsent dynasty, we have in all other rCvSpects been high- 
ly gratified. JNIoro particularly have we been pleased with the 
history of the commerce of foreign nations with this empire, 
and enlightened by the details of their trade, collected with great 
pains from authentic sources. Did tlic work contain no more 
than this, it would he invaluable in a country possessed of the 
second trade in extent with this remote empire; a trade which 
has been the source of much individual wealth ; which has added 
to tlie national riches ; poured immense revenue into the trea- 
sures of government ; and which promises to he still further 
extended. 

We cannot, on the present occasion, pass over the personal 
merits of our author. He has, with the greatest perseverance 
and zeal, devoted himself to missionary labours, to aid in which 
he has not disdained the study of the literature, the history, and 
the commerce of the country in which his lot is cast. Satisfied 
then, in addressing a nation highly literary and polished, pos- 
sessing in addition an overweening estimate of their own im- 
portance, that the first step is to convince it that others are in 
many points its equals, in others its superiors, he has composed 
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familiar tracts, in the Chinese language, descriptive of other 
portions of the globe. These have been sought for with avidity, 
'.uid have created a demand for tracts upon religious and moral 
subjects*; ami thus it will probably hapj)cn, that the very points 
in the Oliincsc character which have opposed obstacles to their 
reception of Christianity, will hereafter be found tlic most 
easy avenues to conversion. Among other useful works, he 
is the chief editor of a monthly magazine in the (diinese lan- 
guage. Two numbers of this have come into our hands, and we 
have been enabled to discover that one contains a general geo- 
graphical description of the old continent; the other a particular 
account of the Empire of Russia, which bounding on that of 
China for several thousand miles, must be an object of curiosity 
to the government, as well as the people of the Celestial Em- 
pire. In the pursuit of his sacred calling, he has made two voy- 
ages along the coast of Cliiua, the first in a junk, the second in an 
European vessel ; ex])osing himself, in the former case, to haz- 
ards and inconvcniencies of the most appalling character; and in 
the latter exerting himself in the most sireniious manner to pro- 
cure an opening for commcrei*, under the protecting wing of 
which, he has had the good sense to sec that religious impres- 
sions might he readily propagated. 


Art. VI. — History of the Rise and Progress of the n,Qrts of 
Design in the United Slates. 13y WfLLiA>[ I)!tnlap, lice- 
President of the Natioiuil Acadeniy of Desii^n, Author of 
the History of the American Theatre^ JPiogruphy of G. F. 
Cooke, 2 vols. Svo. New York: 1831. 

That Mr* Dunlap lias succeeded in oom|)oiinding two very 
entertaining volumes, can scarcely be denied; but that he has 
been equally suecessful in accomplishing the object for which 
their appellation would indicate them to have been prepared, is 
not so sure. The “ History of tlic Rise and Progress of the Arts 
of Design in the United Slates,” is a sounding title, and a soiiml- 
ing title is a dangerous affiiir. If the expectations which it arouses 
are not suilicicntly realized, the reader is little disposed to he blind 
to the faults, and overkind to the merits of the work, lie remem- 
bers the passage of the old poet, in which a contrast is drawn be- 
tween the vapouring scribbler who profcsseil to sing ‘Mhc fate of 
Priam and the noble war,” and the inspired bard, wlio, commenc- 
ing his immortal strains with an invocation to the muse, endeavours 
^Ho give not smoke from a blaze,” but from the former to educe 
light; and he feels strongly tempted to repeat, in reference to 
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the writer who has excited the recollection, the contemptuous 
application to the pretender of the fable of the mountain and the 
mouse. Mr. Dunlap, however, need apprehend no such fate, 
although the aspect of his title-page is more imposing than the 
character of his work, for one especial reason, lie contrives to 
keep his readers in such good humour, for the most part, by the 
amusement which ids pages afford, that it would be almost im- 
possible for them to deal severely with his authorship. The 
‘‘goddess fair and free,” yclept Euphrosyne in heaven, accord- 
ing to Milton, and on earth, heart casing mirth, is, after all, the 
lady who poss(;sscs the greatest attractions for the mass ; and 
lie who introduces us intimately to her acquaintance, is most 
likely to be rewarded with our kindliest feelings. The sternest 
pedagogue can scarcely inflict a merited castigation upon a wag- 
gish urchin, liowcver mischievous or lazy ; and the fiercest critic, 
with a heart at other times unknowing how to yield, becomes 
transformed into a paragon of indulgence, by the omnipotent 
power of a laugh. 

It is nevertheless the fact, that Mr. I)u^bp^s execution of his 
task is by no moans deserving of uiupialified praise. Horace 
Walpole called his work on British art, “ Anecdotes of Paint- 
ing, ” and our author, in the same way, might have entitled liis 
production “ Anecdotes of Painters, Sculptors, Architects, and 
Engravers, and of any and everybody who has had the remotest 
connexion with the Arts of Design in the United States.’’ Such 
is unt]Ueslionably its true description. There is little of the dig- 
nity of history in its gossijiiiig chapters, and mucii more informa- 
tion is communicated aliout the men than the artists. Greater 
pains are taken to amuse us with traits and* eccentricities of per- 
sonal character, than to acquaint us with professional peculiarities. 
'Fhe original critical jiortions are for the most part meagre and 
unsatisfactory, and almost altogether devoid of the c/iiarn oscuro 
of criticism, if we may so speak. They arc generally all light 
or all shade — all praise or all blame. The volumes, however, 
contain a great deal of valuable matter, calculated to render them 
admirable Mhnoircs pour servir^'AXuX Mr. Dunlap merits grati- 
tude for the industry and perseverance with which he has sought 
information from llic most authentic sources. Few living Ame- 
rican artists of any note seem to have escaped his call for con- 
tribution to his pages. In most instances they have complied 
with his request, and those who refused, after being well bela- 
boured for their modesty, are dragged into notoriety in their own 
despite. With these he must .settle the matter as he may, though 
we do not believe they will be very much incensed, if there be 
truth in Peter Pindar’s exclamation : 

“ What rage for fame attends both great and small I 
Belter be d d than mentioned not at all.’* 
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'File first pioneer of the art mentioned by Mr. Dunlap, is John 
Watson, a Scotchman, who came to the American colonies in 
1715, and settled in Perth Amboy, New Jersey, the native place 
of the author. He painted portraits with such success as to 
acquire a considerable share of the ^ood things of this life, a cir- 
cumstance which induced some of his relations to hearken to his 
solicitations to join him in the land of his adoption, ‘‘ iiotvvitli- 
standing,’^ says Mr. Dunlap, ‘‘that attachment to llieir soil 
which distinguishes his countrymen. If our author be right in 
attributing this characteristic so especially to the sons of the 

land o’ cakes,” there is not so much truth as is imagined in the 
saying, that an Knglishman is never happy but when he is miser- 
able, an Irishman never at peace but when lir; is at war, and a 
Scotchman never at home but when he is abroad. It is usually 
supposed, we lielievc, that even the crania of our Yankee bre- 
thren do not exhibit so decided a development of the bump of 
jieregrination, as those of the worthy inhabitants of the country 
in question, where, in the ])hrasc of one of them assigning his 
reason for sojourning in foreign parts, ‘‘although everything 
is unco plenty and cheap, the saxpcnccs arc unco scarce.” Mr. 
Watson lived to tlic age of eighty-three, and must consequently 
have produced no small number of works, but none, either of 
them, or of the |)ictures which he brought into this country, can 
now l)e found. Mr. Dunlap nevertheless thinks that no one who 
has duly considered the subject of cause and effect will doubt, that 
he had and continues to hav(3 an influence on the progress of the 
arts in the United States. He is even inclined to ascribe the 
writing of the present work to the emigration of Mr. Watson, 
but the consideration that we have been enabled to give “to the 
.subject of cause and effect,” has not been adequate to satisfy our 
minds completely upon that point, an<l we therefore leave it to 
the cogitations of those who may deem it indispeiisal)lc to be 
settled. 

Whilst Mr. Watson was transferring the faces of the Perth 
Amhoyites to his glowing canvass, another of Scotland’s offspring 
was performing a similar service for the good people of New Eng- 
land. This was John Smybert, who came to Rhode Island in \12S 
with Bishop Berkeley, when this genuine specimen of episcopal 
excellence, in whom shone “every virtue under heaven,” was 
upon his philanthropic expedition for establishing an American 
university. Here jNIr. Dunlap favours us with several pages of 
extracts from ditlerent sources in relation to the illustrious bishop, 
which do not seem to throw any particular light uj)on the his- 
tory of the Arts of Design, any further than that the artist by 
whom he was accompanied, painted a picture of him and his 
family, now in the possession of Yale College, which is eulogized 
in lofty terms. Smybert, according to a good authority, was not 
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an artist of the first rank; but the best portraits of the eminent 
magistrates and divines of New England and New York, who 
lived between 17^35 and 1751, are from his pencil. His influence 
upon the arts in this country is affirmed to be powerful and last- 
ing, and to have especially operaleil upon Copley, Trumbull, 
and Allston. The last named gentleman exjiresses his grati- 
tude in a letter to a friend, for the instruction which he deriv- 
ed from a copy by Smybert in the college library, Cambridge, 
of the head of Cardinal Uentivoglio by Vandyke, which he ob- 
tained permission to take, one winter vacation. At that time, 
he says, SmyberCs work seemed perfection to him, but he adds 
that he had to alter his notions of perfection when he saw tiie 
original, some years afterwards. Well lie might, for a copy 
that should convey a perfect idea of that splendid production, 
must be executed liy the hand of a kindred genius. M'echnical 
skill might counterfeit the features, and even reproduce the en- 
chantment of the colouring, hut ‘Hhc mind, the music breath- 
ing from the face,’^ demand the inspiration which no labour can 
acquire. Well do wo recollect that exquisite ‘‘ mocking of the 
life,^’ if it be not derogatory so to entitles what might he mistak- 
en for life itsedf. Few of the master-pieces of portraiture which 
it has been our good fortune to behold, excited more pleasure and 
admiration at the moment of witnessing il, and left a more vivid 
impression. 

Smybc?rtdied in Boston in 1751, leaving two children, one of 
whom, Nathaniel, gave flattering promise of excellence in his 
father’s art, which was deslroyc(i l;y a premalurf? death. 

Other painters are mentioned by Mr. Dunlap as conttunpora- 
ries of the aforesaid artists, in different poVtions of the country, 
w^hom, perhaps, it may he as w^ell for their reputations to forget 
as to remember. One of them, however, named Williams, an 
Englishman, who was settled in Philadelphia, possesses an ad- 
ventitious claim to recollection, from the circumstance of his 
having afforded assistance and instruction to the first native 
American artist of celebrity in point of time, and certainly not 
the last in point of merit. We mean Benjamin West. 

The details of the career of this remarkable man must be so 
familiar to our readers, as to render it a work of supcnu'ogalion 
to record them here, even if we had space for the purpose. JJis 
humble birth, in an obscure settlement, where civilization had 
advanced scarcely farther than the threshold ; the singular pre- 
cocity of his imitative talent; the irresistible strength of his 
vocation, which overcame every impediment, even the uncom- 
promising spirit of sectarian prejudice ; the kind friends whom 
he was so fortunate as to encounter, who fostered his genius and 
contributed the means of enabling him to cultivate it to the ut- 
most in the richest school of art; the sensation which he excited 
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in Italy? both by the anomaly at that period of a young A merican’s 
repairing thither to acquire excellence with the pencil, and the 
merit of the works which he produced ; his subsequent success 
in England, where he elevated himself to a friendly communion 
wdth royalty, and what was a fiw more honourable testimony to 
his character, was raised by his fellow-artists to the loftiest sta- 
tion amongst them, the Presidential chair of their academy, and 
where he died, full of honours and of years — all this might almost 
be called one of our school-boy lessons, so proud do we naturally 
and properly feel that our Temple of Fame should so soon have 
bad one of its most eminent niches filled in a department which, 
in the ])rogrcss of otlier nations, has generally been long unoc- 
cupied; and so inspiriting is the lesson which it inculcates, of the 
admirable results of industry and virtue and perseverance, no 
matter wdial the obstacles through which tlicy may be obliged 
to force their wa}". 

Worthy, however, of honour and ])ancgyric as we consider 
West to be, we cannot snhscrihe to all the eulogies heaped upon 
liirri by Mr. Dunlap, with undiscriminating profusion. One 
might imagine, from the pages before us, that the artist iu ques- 
tion was a conchmsation, as it were, of all the various and noblest 
atlribnles of tlie painters of ancient and modern limes — a sort of 
focus to which all the brightest rays of art had been drawn, emit- 
ting a warmth and light such as never had been iiupartctl beiore. 
'rhe biograpliy isa j)crrcct glorification, as far, at least, as respects 
our author’s share of it, wliich, to be sure, is not the largest. 
The whole, in (act, resembles a piece of Mosaic work, not very 
cunningly managed, much more than a harmonious portrait on 
eanvass, — extracts witliout stint from other books, communica- 
tions from individuals, and original observations, tumbling over 
one another in must delightful confusion. 

'Fhe merits of \Vest seem to us to he better calculated to at- 
tract the artist than tlie mere amateur. In the excellence of his 
composition and the correctness of his (h\sign, there is much that 
the former must love to contemplate, for purposes both of gra- 
tification ami instruction ; but admirable as those qualities are, 
they cannot be duly apjireciated and enjoyed by tl\c unscientific, 
when not befriended in just proportion by one or another of the 
two rciiuisitcs most essential for communicating general delight, 
in which he was delicicnl — expression and colouring. He nei- 
ther enthrals the mind, nor fascinates the eye. His is not the 
magic pencil around whicli the passions throng, nor that which 
is dijjped in the hues of the rainbow. He rarely if ever ‘^glo- 
riously offemls,’’ or snatches a grace which uninspired art may 
not reach. Soul is wanting there, and the most attractive qua- 
lity, upon canvass, of body likewise. Take, for instance, his cele- 
brated work belonging to the Hospital of Philadelphia, Christ 
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healing the sick, and what arc the cffccls whieli it is filled to pro- 
duce ? It. is doul)tless skilfully and judiciously composed, and the 
figures ar(3 well drawn, hut is not your eye immediately repelled 
by the want of morhidezza in the tone, by the hardness of the 
outlines, exhibiting tlie work of \\\^.pcncil as distinctly as that of 
the brush, and destroying all illusion by the evidence thus afford- 
ed, that the personages before you were born not of women, but of 
the artist’s hand, and by the. absence of that genial glow of com- 
plexion whicli seems to indicate the active current of the lifei- 
streams hcneatli? Is one inspiring idea excited in your mind, 
one powerful emotion awakened in your bosom, by the sublimity 
and patho.s of the subject? Does the head of the Saviour prompt 
you to adoration, and gratitude, and love ? do you commiserate 
the sullerings of the sick man, or rejoice in the release which he 
is about to obtain? do you sympathize with the distress of the 
mother, desiring yourself to wipe away that tear which seems 
not to have dropped from her eye, but to have been placed on 
her cheek for the occasion? do you second the father’s prayer for 
his daughter’s restoration to sight? or are you horrified ny the 
malignant hatred and covert rage of the priests, or shocked by 
the contortions of the demoniac boy? Imagine the same scene 
depicted by Uapbael. What dignity insjiiring homage, what 
compassion inducing love, would have been blended in the per- 
son of the Redeemei* — what strength and diversity of sentiment 
would have been imparted to the apostles, the disciples, the 
priests, and the gazing crowd — what depth of parental and filial 
love, illumined by Jiope and yet tempered by awe, w'ould have 
been impressed upon tlie countenances of those soliciting his 
mercy for their afllicted kindred — what commingling of physical 
infirmity with moral elevation would have been portrayed in the 
expectants of divine bounty — liow vividly w^ould the whole spec- 
tacle have spoken of helpless humanity and celestial power and 
goodness! Jdie grou]) of wdiich the demoniac hoy is the chief 
figure, is a strong r(;mini.sccnce of the one of the same nature in 
the Transfiguration ; the woman looking at the Saviour and point- 
ing to the possessed behind her, is almost a copy ; but what a 
difference between her unmeaning, and we must say, rather vulgar 
physiognomy, and the striking countenance of Rajihael’s creation, 
so admirably contrasted with that heavenly face of the other fe- 
male, who is looking upon the poor hoy with such indescribable 
feeling ! 

In making these remarks, wc must he understood .as speaking 
relatively. We are far from asserting that the picture is alto- 
gether devoid of expression. It aflbrds abundant evidence that 
the author knew what ought to be done. Every one of the 
figures indicates the right intention^ but in none of them is the 
deed as good as the will- The impression which they are de- 
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sifi;ne(l to produce is true, as far as it goes, but it is weak at the 
moment of reception, and liable soon to be clfaced. — It is but just 
also to acknowledjire, that although the colouring of West is usu- 
ally defective, instances could be shown in some of his works of 
an excellence in that respect, wliich might be deemed worthy of 
Titian. 

“Death on the Pale Horse” is esteemed the loftiest edbrl of 
West, and it must indeed be a noble production, in which he has 
surpassed himself, if what is said of it be true. In it, according 
to Cunningham, he has more than approa(*hcfl the masters and 
princes of the calling. The Battle of lloguc, and the Death 
of Wolfe, an; the best of his historic pieces, and estecmc<I the 
best of that kind of the English school ; which, however, they 
might easily be, without possessing half their merit. 

In estimating the rank of West, it should be recollected, that 
although lie is not the first in his department of the; art, that de- 
partment is the first; and tliat to attain the distinction in it wliicli 
he did, a rarer combination of qualities was requisite, than is 
demanded for superiority in an inferior branch, i'he vast num- 
ber of liis compositions, also, almost all of which are at least re- 
spectable, should betaken into consideration, manifesting as they 
do, a wonderful fertility of invention and rapidity of execution. 
One circumstance should be recorded to his lasting honour, that 
he never jiroslituted his pencil to a subject on wliich the most 
delicate mind could not dwell, which could liave been a source 
of the smallest regret upon his bed of death. 

“ liriijiiniiii We st \v<js not, (a^} liis hiojirraplh'f lias abovi* thr iniikll(‘ sizi*. 

If(i was iiIkuU fiv(; tl'ct iiiclu’s in >VrJl inadt* anil atiiU lic. His coiin 

|)l<!xion was ri*iiiarkal»ly fair. His was pirrciii^r. Of liis ntanm rs and dis|H)sitioii 
Wi liavc aln-ady s|M)kcn, laif may bi; allowed to relalo an amcdDte frmn oin- of bis 
pupils. II«^ had frequently a Itivee of youiij^ artists askinir advice »)n their prodin.*- 
lions, and it, w'as jriven always with eiieonra^in^ amenity. On one oc casion a t-a- 
mera liiieida, tln;n a new ihin<r^ had bc*en letl willi him for inspeelion: it was llio 
first lie liad c-vc-r seem, and Stuart coming in, VWst .sliowed it to him, and L.\])iained 
its use. Stuart’s hand was always tremnloiis. Ih; took the di lieale machine tor ex- 
amination, let it fall, and it was dashed to fra^inenls on the hearth. Stuart sto<ul 
with ili.S back to West, lookiiij^ at the wreek in despair. Afh'l* a short siliMice, the 
benevolent man said, * Well, Stuart, you may as Wi’ll pick U|» the pieces.’ Tins was 
of ronrsc' in early life, but old a^e made no ehanjxe in him. Mr. I.e.'ilie says, ‘ Mr. 
West’s readiiu'ss to irive advice and assistance, to artists is \\('ll Known. F.\erv morn- 
injr hefort: h(' bc^aii to work hi' received all who wished to see liim. A frit iid ot 
mine called at Ids house the day atler his death. His old and faillifnl ser\;ml, Ko- 
Ix^rt, op<*ned tin; d<K)r, and said, with a melancholy shake (»f tin* In ad, “ Alt, ."ir! 
where will tliey ^o now And well mio'lit he say so; for allhon>rh 1 ('an atlirm 
with truth, that 1 know of no eminent artist in I.ondon, who is not. ready to eoin- 
imiideatt; inslriicti(.in to any of his brethren who nee<l it, yet at that time ilu re was 
c ertainly no one so accessible as Mr. West, and I think I may say admirably 
qualified to give advice in every braiieli of the art.’ *’ 

The year 1738, in which West first; saw the light, was also 
distinguished by the birth of John Singleton Copley > the next 
eminent painter in succession on the American list. The follow- 
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iri^ vshort and sweet oj)isllc from his son, Lord Lyndhurst, to 
Mr, Samuel F. 11. Morse, in reply to a re(|iiest for information 
respecting the artist, was communicated to our author by Mr. 
Morse. 


“ *CJt’orirc-slrft;l, i27tli Dt'ccniln'r, 1^27. 

“ ‘Dear Sir: — f yon will iicci‘pl my best llianks for yoiir diseourse drlivereti 
before the National Aeatli iny at New York, wbi<*b lias been liaiided lo in(‘ by Mr. 
Ward, 'riie tenor of my father's life was si) uniform as tr) alfor<l little materials for 
a bi4)ifrapher. lie was entirely «k*vot»‘d to his art, whi«‘h he jnirsiied witli nnn'init- 
liriy assiduity to the last year of his life. 'The result is helbre the puhlie in liis 
works, whieli mu>t s|)ealv tin' themsi Ues; and eonsitlerinn' that he. was entirely self- 
tau^rbt, and nt \er saw a (lee» iit picture, with the exeeptinn of his own, until he was 
nearly thirty years of aife, tin* eiremiistanet* is, 1 think, worthy of admiration, and 
affords a strikinjr proof of what natural ffeniiis, aided hy iletenniiied perse ve ranee 
can, under almost any eiia umstanees, aei-oitiplish. 

“ ‘ 1 remain, dear sir, 

“ ‘ Y<nir faithful servant, 

“ ‘ LYNDIU’US'lV " 

Mr. Dunlap contravenes his Lordship’s assertions that Ot)j)ley 
was self taught, and never saw a decent picture, except his own, 
until the age spccitlefl, on the ground tliat Ihe works of Smybert 
atnl Dlackbnrn, painted in Boston, his native place, were, more 
than decent, and must have Iteen seen by Itim, and have given 
him that instruction which is conveyed by studying the produc- 
tions of others, even if he had not been a pupil of the authors 
themselves. 13e this as it may, Cuph'.y when (juite young ob- 
tained tiie greatest success as a portrait j)ainter in Boston, where, 
lie continued to live until 1774, when he proceeded to England, 
and thence to Italy, to perfect himself in the art. Returning to 
England in 1775, he estahlislied himself -in London, where he 
continued to jnirsuehis profession until his death, in LS15, at the 
age of seventy-eight. JJe was principally devoted lo portraits, 
they furnishing the most lucrative employment for his pencil ; 
but he also achieved a high reputation in the historical depart- 
ment. Ills most c(‘l(4;rate(i works of this order, are “The Death 
of Chatham, “ Tlie Voutli rescued from a Shark,” <<The Death 
of Alajor Pierson,” a young British ollicer, who was killed in a 
skirmish on the island of Jersey, ‘‘The repulse and defeat of the 
Spanish Ilualing batteries at Gibraltar,” and “The Arrest of the 
Five Members of the C'ommons by Charles the First.” In them 
he followed the examjile set hy West, of clothing his personages 
in the dress of their time, inst(3ad of the costume of antiquity. 

“ ft is a curious fac-l, Ibat llirrc Amrriraiis in .succession painted sm^cessfulJy in 
this .style, and led Mn‘ way to Kuropc.-m.';. Wj sf, Ibi? founder, the inventor, fbe 
nil], tlie nni.sler; (’opk'y, tin; srrond, jfis iimiif-diiib; tldlower; and 'rruiiiinill, j)aintm{r 
under West’s I'ye, tJiC tliinl. Wi'sl’s Widfi; is not only the first in |)oint of tiim;, but 
the first in exeelleiicc; Oopley’s the second; and Trumbull’s ‘ Hunker Hill* tlie tliird 
Copley, in tlie years Hrili-T, painted uiiothor jiicturc of this clas.s, lus Eliot at Cib- 
raltiir, (if bis daujrbtr r is correct, us rjijoled above, tJiis pii ture was not finisiied in 
1 75)0; 1 saw it in progress as early as J7«7,) and Trumbull followed witli a picture* 
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on ii similar sulijcnl, JOliol’s triiim{)]i nv»;r llu* Frfno]i jiml Spanish nnmhinrd Torres 
Bt (ilibralt.nr. Ofthesr three. Americans, Urst paiiiii'd the triumpli oT the colonists 
of <3r»‘at Britain and her Fnropean soldiers o\er France, and the estnhlishirient 
lhnre])y of tlie Prot(;slant religion and the liherties of the colonies; he cfanpo'.rd the 
first picture of the horoi<*. class in which modern costume was introdiies'd, and has 
all the. merit of orijjinal daring with perll-c-t siice,»‘ss; Copley tl»llowed in his track, 
second in all, tliough displaying great taUnts: 'rrumhull folkmed, witli hotlr Iwfore 
him, in (*very senses” 

Mr. Diirilaj) aHirins, llial Coplny never adopted the severer 
style ot* Iiistorical puintiiiji;, and that he was always a |)orlrait 
painter. ‘‘Ills historical compositions were laboured, polislied, 
and tinislied, from tlie ermine and Icatlier to the ‘flossy shoe and 
boot, or jrlilterin^ star and buckle — the j)lctnre calleil the Death 
of Chatham, is a collectif)n of |)orlrails — it is a splendid picture, 
and the subject was well chosen for the advancement of the 
painter’s interest.’^ 

“ We have given our o[iinion of the merits of Mr. < ‘opley as a paiirter, and wdl 
ad<l that of a, higher authority. In a notr^ whicli we an* permitted to eopy, Mr. 
Thoimis Sully sav's, — ‘(’opli'v was iirall re-speets hut oiv ecpial to Wr'st; he had nf)t 
so gnat di.spateh: hnt tlrerr he was more eorrret, and did not Mrolhar rep. -at him.'^elf. 
Ilis early portraits, which I saw at Boston, sliow lh«; same styli-, oiilv less tinisiii'd, 
that Ire. kept jo tire, last. Ili* had gi‘‘at llu-ee arrti hreadlir. Il(‘ was ernde in eolimr- 
ing, aird nsed har-d lenniir rlioir'-.’ Mi-drly as we respect tlir^ anthoril y, we rnn.st still 
think that, Foph'ViHs an lri‘*1(rrieal painter, was irtferioi to Wrst in mtv irrarrv p"in1s; 
ill portraits lie was his sopfrinr. It iipp<-:ii*:s to ns <tnin-n‘ that any i>nf who Iras si*eii 
tin* appiarpriiUe variation of styh' from the scriplnre .-.uhu t ts tf»r Windsor, to tlie Ko- 
rnan pielure.s — the rr*pr(’seirtations of Knglish liidory fronr Fdward III. tot’rom- 
^ycll — front th(‘ battles <rf the Boyrn', La Iloifn**. and (^nehee, to 'relcmaclrns, Me.n- 
(or, ami C.ilypso — ran plae** Mr. (’oph-y irear hi.s irreaf eoinilrytnan. 

‘‘ We will give soim* aiK'edoles (‘I'.icidating ( ’o|)lfV’s fl.ibniitle liinde of working: 
and tirst, from Mr. Sarg( irl : 

“ ‘Stuart used to tell me, that no man < ver knew liow to immtnjr jiuint hetti r tlian 
(*opley. I .suppose he meant 1hat.//rw/, artist. lik»* nramrer iir uitti’lt it wms rij»plifd to 
tin* canvass; hnt lie .said he w*as v«Ty tedious in Iris j)iaeliee. Ih- one.' \i>it(d (’opley 
ill his irainling.room, and being a go(»d «leal of a bean! I' Jrv lla sc notes of adinira 
lion we suppose .Mr. Sargent to allude to Stnarfs slovi nly. sii'i*fy appe.iranee when 
he knew him,) ‘(’opley asktd him to stand fin- him, tliat lie mieht paint, a hit of a 
rutlh'-shirt that, stuck out of his bosom. Not tliinking tliaf it would take more thiin 
ii few niinul« s, he e<implied. But aller st.anding a long time, and growing um-a.sv, 
(’opley began to npologi/t*. ‘ No eonse«pienee at all,’ said Stuart, ‘ I l)eg yon would 
finish — do all you can do to it now, for this is the last time you ever gi t me into sueli 
a scrape.’ 

“ ‘(’ojdey’s manner,’ eoiitimies Mr. Sargent, ‘though his pietures havegri'at merit, 
was very iiieehanieal. Hi; jiainti’d a very heaiitiliil he.ul of my mother, who fold me. 
that she sat to liiiii firteeii or sixtc'cn times! siv hours at a time!! and that om-e >lu'. 
had been sitting to him for many honr.s, when he let't tlie r*»om for a few' jmnule.s, 
but reipiesled that she would not move from her seat iluring Iris absence. SIk had 
the eniiosity, however, to peep at the picture, an<l, to her astonishment, she tonml it 
all rubbed out.’ ” 

“ Oil this same, subject we quote from letters in answi'v to onr inijuiries, arldressed 
to that very ilislinguisheil artist, (\ R. Leslie, Fsfj. R. .\. 

“MJfOoplev i can ti’Il yon vitv little. 1 >aw him onee in Air. West’s gallery, 
but he died very .soon aib'r my arrival in f.ondon. Mr. Wi -4 f«jld me he was tlio 
most tedious of all painters. When |)aiiitiiig a portrait, li** ns‘‘<l f'» match with his 
paletlc-kiiife a tint for (‘vi-iy part of tlie face, whether in light, sharlow, or relh*ctiiui. 
Tl’.is occupied himself ami the sitter a longtime before he loueht'd tlie canvass. One 
of the most beautiful of his portrait com jiosit ions is at. AN’ind-nr t’.istle, and represents 
a group of the royal children playing in a garden with dogs and parrots. It was 
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pnintod nl Windsor, imd dnrinj^ the ^|H^ralioIl, the children, the dojrs, and the par- 
rots l)f*r*;inio (’(iiii'illy wearied. 'Phe [i<*rson.s who were r)bli^ed to attend them while 
.sit(iii;r <*onip!ain(*d to tlie fjue(‘!i ; the <|uecn coiiifdiiiiied to iJie and the kinjf 

eoin|>hiined to Mr. West, wlio had obtained the coimiiissioii for (Copley. Mr. West 
satisfied his iiiaj<‘sty that Copley nnist be allowed to proeeeil in his own way, and 
tliat any attemiit to hurry him mi^rht Ik; injurious to the picture, wiiich would be a 
very fine. one. wln n done.' ” 

‘‘ The predielioTi of West was fully aenoinplisJied; and this jrraeefnl, sjdendid, and 
beautiful rom posit ion was st'cri by the w’riter at Sorjierset House, iu the year I7rt() 
or ’7, aiul is n'lnenilK'rrd witJi pleasur<‘ to this day. 

“Op the subjeet «d’('opley, wc must ^ive oiir iead<'rs some further valuable and 
eiihMtaiiiinjr matter from the pen of Mr. liC.die, TI«* says: 

“ * As von ask my opinion of Copley, yon shall have* it, sueh as it is. His merits 
and detret." rescjiihle those of W<‘st. I know not tiint ho was ever a rej,Mdar pupil of 
the president, hut he was eertaiuly of his school, (^)rreet in drawiufr, with a fine 
maiiin r of <‘om))osilion, and a true eye for litrlit and shadow, lie. was deli'clive iu eo- 
JoiiriMi,^ With iiim it wants hrillianey and transparemry. His Death of Major Pier- 
son, I think his linest historical work — you have perhaps seen it — at any rat(‘ you 
know the liiu' enjrravinjLT fd' it, by James H(‘ath. Copley’s larg'est picture is iu («uild- 
hall; the destruction of the Hoatiii^^ batteries off (Gibraltar, by Heneral Kliot. 'Plie 
tbreifiiMind fifrures ari' as Inrjrc ns lilJ*, but tiiose in tin; middle distance, are c itlu r 
too small or deficient iu ai’rial {KTspective. Instead of looking like men diminislied 
by distance, they look less than life. With the exception of this deli ct tin; jiicture is 
a fine one. His Death of Cord ('hathaiii is now* in the National Calleryi* It is the 
best eolniiri'd pii'ture 1 have; seen by liiin, but it has a deft'et frepueiit in larj^e com- 
pMsitious made up of a number of portraits. Tiicrc arc too mwwy to ht. 'Poo 

many unoeeujiieil, and jin rely introduce d to sln)vv the faces. His |>i<*tuie. of fhookc 
Watson and llii* Shark, is in tin larjje hall ol'tlie Blue (k>at Sebool. It is a ^ood pic- 
ture, but <lry and bad in colour. He painted, I ludiiwe, a j^n'at many fiortraits, but 
I have si'en umn* of any I'onstsjuenci* exeeptm^r tlic jrroup of tin* Kin;r’s (‘bildren I 
deserilicd to you iu my last, it is a iM-aulifnl picture. 1 have lieartl Allston say, be 
has seen very tine [lortraifs, painted by (’opley iK’ibre be. left America. 1 would ad* 
vise you to w’ril.e to Allston about it.’ In aiiotin r oPMr. Leslie’s valuable letters wc 
liave tin* folio wiiiii|-; — ‘ I know not if Allan (yimnin^ham in his life of <^)]d(‘y, lia.s 
told the. Ibllovviiijr story of his tediousness as a puinicr. It is said, a jrentlemari ein- 
ploved him to jiaint his family in one iarjrt* picture, hut durin*' its progress, tin* ijen- 
llemaii's will; rli('d, and he marrieal :i{rnin, Copley was now r)l)Jiifcd to r>blit.<Tal<‘ all 
that was painted of the first wife, and place her in the clouds in tin* character of* an 
aiiLfel, wliile In r successor o<’eu|m »l her ]»laee on earth. But lo! sin; died also, and 
the pictuH’ procei drd so sbnNly as to allow the hushaiid time enoiijfii lo eonsob* him- 
self with a third wife. When flic picture was eomj»leted, therefore, the gentleman 
had two wivi's iu Jiea\eu, ainl one *>n earth, witfi a sufUcieiit (plant ity of* children. 
The price, wliich \V'a.s proportioned to tin; lalnnir Iicstow'cd on the |)i(;ture, was dis- 
pu1e(i by the employer, wlio alle|re.d that the picture outrlil to have been completed 
before Ills domestic efiaiim s liad rendered tin; alterations and additions U(a;ossiiry. 
< .'opley to law with liiiii; and bis son, (now Tjord Lyndliurst,) who was jusf ad- 

mitted to the bar, jraiin'd his fliihcr’s catist;. The story was toll! lilt: by a t((ii'l.Ii:iiiaii, 

wlio was old enoiiirb to remember Copley, but be did not ^ive rue his autfiority for 
it, and 1 fear it is too jtfood to he true. 1 rcmcmlMT (jnc or two of* (7)p](;y’s last pic- 
tures iu the exhihition, hut tliey were very poor; he had outlived liis f)owt;rs as an 
artist.’ ” 

The obligations of art to West are almost as great on account of 
the instructions which he afforded to many of our distinguished 
painters, as in conscquciicc of his original works. Pcale, Stuart, 
Trumbull, Sully, Allston, J.«eslic, and others, were all indebted 
to him for the assistance which he gave them in every mode that 
lay in his power. The first named, Charles Wilson Peale, was 
a man of more ver.'iatility than strength of mind. He divided his 
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attention between too many objects lo attain a remarkable emi- 
nence in any pursuit, verify inj^ the phrase of the poet, that ‘‘one 
science only can one ji^enius fit.” He possessed considerable me- 
chanical injijomiity, and was rpiite as fond of repairinjr broken 
articles, or contriving new ones, as of placing colours upon can- 
vass. Our author sums up Ins ‘‘trades, employ inents, profes- 
sions,” and character, thus; “He was a saddler; harness-maker; 
clock aiul watch-niakf'p ; silversmiih ; j)aiutcr in oil, crayons, and 
miniature; mod<der in clay, wax, and pla;der; he sawed his own 
ivory hir his miniatures, moulded th(j glasscvs, and made the sha- 
green cases; he was a soldicir; a legislator; a lecturer; a [)rcserver 
of animals, wlmse deficiencjc^s I)e snpplie,! !)v^ me uis of glass eyes 
and artificial limbs; he was a dentist; and hfj was, as his hio- 
graplu'r truly says, a mild, hmuivolenl, ami good man.” As the 
founder of the AIus(Mnn,and an active prf)ni()ter of the Academy 
of Fine Arts, which adorn onr <*ity, Im nnuits a large sliart', of 
our grateful ree.ollections. Several of his j)ortrai(s, according to 
Mr. Dmdap, “deserve preservation and call forth admiration.’’ 

For his account of (Vilhinl Stuart, our author is chiefly indebted 
to a cornniuiiicatiori from the [lainlcr’s early anil intimate friend, 
Dr. W’^alerhouse. VV^e could wish that it had heem inserted williout 
interru[jtio!i, .so as lo present the full ])icliire it. is calculated to 
display, 'riio manner in which it is obstructed by Mr. Dunlap’s 
commcMitaries, or by information from otbm* quarters, is a per- 
petual source of confusion. Without a vexatious attention to the 
quotation marks, the reader is half the time uncertain whosi^ text 
it is that he is perusing. 'The liicidits ordo, as we have already 
intimateil, is not one of the most prominent, characteristics of 
these volumes, hut no where so strikingly as in tlui biogra|>liy 
in (jucstion, do they exhibit a contempt for the critic’s remark — 

“ ( trdinis lure virlns eril el veiius, nnt e^^o tailor, 
li| jiiiii iiuiu* j;im nuiu th lH'nli.i clici, 

(*l»Tiii|Uc (lirterul, »•{ pnrsens in tempus oiiiitt.it.” 

Stuart’s father was a Scotchman, who crecteil the first siuilF- 
mill in New Kngland, in that part of the then colony of Rhode 
Island, called by the Indian name of Narraganset. Here Gilbert 
was born, in 1751. lie gave early manifcstuiions of iiis pictorial 
talent, and received his first instruction in the art from an amateur 
painter, named Alexander, who took him to Scotland, wlience, 
being soon left destitute by the death of his friend, lie was obliged 
to make his way back to his native place as well as he could, by 
working, it is .suppo.scd, for his pa.s.sago. Not long after his re- 
turn, he resumeil his jicncil, commenced portrait painter in iorm, 
ohlained husine.s.s and reputation, and in 1775, went to London. 
There, after .sujiporting himself for some time in a desultory man- 
ner, he made the acquaintance of West, who look him as his pu- 
pil, employed liim in copying for him, and otherwise assisting 
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his labours, until it was deemed advisable for him to ‘^set up for 
himself.’’ No lonp; lime elapsed before he had hivS full share of 
the best business in London, and could demand prices for his 
portraits equal to those received by any of the profession, except 
Reynolds and Oainshoronsrh. In 17.SG, lu! married the danji;hter 
of i)r. Coates, and in 17S8, removed to Dublin, having involved 
him.self so much by his extravai!;ance and carelessness, as to be 
obliged to quit London. In 1793, he returned to America ; the 
love for his own country,” according to his daiigliter, “and his 
admiration of Ceneral Washington, and the very great desire he 
had to paint his portrait, being his only inducements.” He first 
set up his easel in New york, then in Philadelphia, then in 
Washington, and linally in Boston, where h(j continued to reside 
until his death, in .luly 1828, in tlio seventy-fifth year of his age. 

The following character of this great artist was drawn by one 
than whom none could he better (pialified for the task, both from 
opportunities of knowledge and ability to turn them to account — 
we mean Mr. Allston. 

“ (iilhfrt Stuart was not only ono of tlu' first painters of liis time, lint must liav<; 
liren iidinittiMl by all wlio lia<l an opportunity of knowinjr liiin, to lia\i’ been, e\en 
out of his art, an exlraorflinary man; on<' who woulil liave fonml distinction easy in 
any other profession or walk ol’ life, ilis mind was of a stronir and oriLnnal east, 
his perceptions as <dear as they were just, atnl in the powiT of illustration he has 
rarely been cqnalletl. On almost rvery subject, nmre espeeially on sneli as eon- 

nreted with Jiis art, his eonversalion was marked by wisdom and knowledge; wliile 
the nncornmon precision ami <’leganee of liis language seenad ever to reeeive an ad- 
ditional grace from his manner, which was tliat of a well bred gentleman. 

“ The narrations and nri(’rdot<‘s with which Ids knowledge ol‘ fiien and of the 
world had stored his memory, and whielj lie oflen gave with great la'anty und dra- 
matic dfect, were not nnfre»juriitly employed by Mr., Stuart in a way, and with an 
address peculiar to ]dms«;lf. From this store it was his enstf»m to draw largelv while 
occupied with his sitters — apparently for their ainu.senierit; hut his ohjeet. was rather, 
by thu.S banishing I'tlJ restraint, to call forth if po.s.sil)Ie Si>nie invfdimtary traits of the 
natural character. But tfiese glimpses of <*haraeter, mixed as they are in all uten 
with so nmeli that belongs to their age and ;issoeinles, would have lM'('n of lilth* usir 
to an ordinary r)hserver; for the faculty of distinguishing between the aeeid<ntal and 
the permanent, in other words, helv’ron the eonventional expn ssif)ii whieh arises 
from mannfra^ and that more subtle indieation of the indixidiial mind, is indeed no 
common one: and by no one with whom we are acipiaintejl, was this laenlfy pos- 
sessed in so remarkable a degree. It was this which cmahlcd him to animate his eaii- 
vass — not with the appearance of mere general life* — hut with tlial p('enliar, (lisfine- 
tive life, whieh separates the humblest individual from his kind, lie sej im d to dive 
into thc^ thoughts of men — for they were made to rise, and to speak on tlie snrfiiee. 
Were other evidences wanting, this talent alone were sntlieienl to establish his elaiins 
as a man of genius; since it is the privilege of genius alone to im .'.hure at one<' the 
highest and the lowest. In his happii;r etforts !io oiu’ ever surpassed him in enil)o- 
dying (if we may so speak) these transient apparitions of the soul. Of this not the 
least admirable instance is his portrait (painted within the last lour years) of the late 
President Adams; whose then bodily teneineiil seemed rather to present the image 
of some dilapidated castle, than that of the habitation of the ‘ unbroken mind;’ but 
not such is the picture; called forth as from its crumbling recesses, the living temanf 
is there — still ennobling the ruin, and upholding it, as it were by the strength of iiis 
<jwn life. In this venerable ruin will the unbending patriot and the gift.e<l artist speak 
h) posterity of the first glorious century of our Republic. 

“ In a word, Gilbert Stuart was, in its widest sense, a philmophn in his art; he 
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tlioroujflily andci'stood its priiicipUis; as his works bc.sir witness — whothor as to tlui 
hannoiiy ol'mlours, or of lines, ot nf’li^rlit ;uid shadow — showin^j that c\(piisit(5 sciiso 
off/ irholi’^ whirh only a man orjrcnins can rcali'/r and <‘inlK)dy. 

“ Wo rannol close this hricf‘ijotica* without a passinjr record of his generous bcarin;ir 
towards his proli ssional In'ctlircn. lie never sullen-d tlic manliness of his natur<^ to 
darke?i with tlie least shadow of jealousy, hut where j;rais(‘ was due, In; jravc; it freely, 
arul jravc; too witii a jirrace whi<'h showed that, lovinjr eAcidh-nce for its own saki*, he. 
had a pleasure in praisin'^ 'I'o the younjfcr artists lie was uniformly kind and in- 
duljrent, ainl most liberal ol’ his adxice; which no one ever properly asked hut he, re- 
<‘eived, and in a maimer no less courteous than imprcssivi*.” 

The iniKster-piece of Stuart would seem to he not his most cele- 
brated work, judging from this extract : — 

“ III eorrolwiration of my opinion rt s|>eetiiiLf (In* nu'rit of Stuart’s works, after his 
removal to Hoston, I here insert an aneedob' relah'd hy Mr. Sully. Mr. Allston, at 
Siilly’s reipii-sf, aceompariii'd liim t«> tin* ln>use of Mrs. (iihhs, where Allston’s line, 
picture fif Klijah was to he seen. After hsdvinjr at this, Miss (.iilihs invited them into 
aiuitiier rornn, In .see a [lorirait of lu'r father hy Stuart. Sully says, ho almost started 
at iirsl sl^ht of it: and after In- Jiad examined it Allsfon askeil, ‘Well, what is your 
opinhmr 'I'he reply Wiis, ‘ 1 may eoiiuiiit myseli and cYposi* my ignorance; but, in 
my opinion, f luAer saw a ltem!)randt..RuI)ens, Vandyke, or 'Fitian, equal to it. What 
say you'’ ‘ I say, that ail eoinliineti could not have equalled it.’ 

“ Ni^urle says, sjM akinjr of tliis .same portrait, ‘'There was a portrait, by Stu- 
art, that Mr. All.toii reorelted lliat I could not see, ‘tlie hou.si' of the owner’ bein^ 
at the time shut up. H(' spoke of it, not only as the best American portrait, hut 
.saiil, (hat ‘\’aiidyke, R(ynoMs, and Rubens, <oml)in<(l, (‘ouhl not have' produced so 
admirable a vvrtrk.’ Mr. Sully has deserihr>d it as a portrait of a man of middle age, 
lookin'^ <»u(. Ilis hair was dark, hut heeomiinr silvery, and tlie <rrfy and dark hairs 
were min^ded. .Mr, Sully tfild me, i/ iru.'t a liritiiS mnUy lunhin^ tliicrtbj uf. 

Wo jiro.sumo llial .some allowance is lo ho mado for the eiitliu- 
csiasm of tho inomonl in the above panogyrio. '.riio immediate 
influence of proMUit excelienee is apt lo he inuclt more potent than 
the rer.olieclion of absent supcrioril}', even upon the strongest 
intelleot.'i. Kntliralied hy the spell of tlu^ moment, the mind, as 
it wer(‘, becomes chained to the spot, and is incapable of revert- 
ing (o its aTilec.edent emotions, so as lo hrijtg them into a fair 
comparison witll those by which it is onslavotl. Admirable as 
the portrait in ijiioslion must he, since it could produce such 
ellccts Upon such men, as are indicated, we have our doubts, we 
must coiifos.*^, whetlter, if a capo (P opera of either of the great 
masters specified, liad been placed by its side, the eulogy be- 
stowed uj)on it woiihl have been of .so overwhelming a kind. Tho 
j)i(*ture, for instance, of the man in black, as it is called, by 
Titian, in the gallery of the Louvre, might have occasioned 
some (jualilicalion. We cannot, indeed, conceive it possible, 
that a j)iece of canvass could exhibit “a living man, looking 
directly at you,” more miraculously than that on which the 
lineaments of the old Venetian worthy" are traced — where, it 
might even be as.serted, that artificial existence “lives in the 
touches livelier than life,” as in the production of Timon^s 
parasite. 

The work by which the renown of Stuart has been most 
widely spread, and which has linked his name with some of the 
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most rhcrishod associations of the American lieart, is his, \vc 
trust, immortal ])ainting of Was!iinj»lon. As lonjj; as (lu; remem- 
brance of the Father of his Country survives, and survive it 
must ‘‘as lonjz; as tliere’s an echo left to air,” the faithful limner 
who has secured for posterity the udvanta»;e and haj)piness of 
jra/injj; tipon the countenance animated hy the soul of our real 
hero, cannot he forgotten, ile has conferred a benefit upon 
future j^eiieralimis, which they will repay in a manner that we 
may estimates hy considering the feelinjjjs we should entertain 
towards the autliors of similar portraitures of tlie j^reat of old, to 
wliom we are most anxious to render the Irihnle of admiration 
and reverence and homai^e — portraitun's of J^eonidas, of Kpami- 
noiidas, of Cinciiinatus, of Cicero, of Tell, of Wallace, of Hruce. 
Some curious and iulerestinj; circumstances, in relation to the 
picture, are detailed by our author, for which we must refer to 
ids Yolunu*. 

[]e also narrates several incidents in the life of the ])ainter 
which are not of the most creditable kind; hut, althouirh we are 
no j)reachers uj)on the mawkish text, nil tie inttrtuis nisi bo- 
num^ fitted as it is to do injury to both the dead and the living, 
by confounding the worthy and tlie unworthy of the former in 
one indiscriminate mass, and depriving the latter of a most potent 
incentive to excellence — the dread of the evil they have clone 
living aft(‘r them — it is no jiartof our duty to record them here. 
We much prefm’ transterring to our jiages some of the specimens 
with which Mr. Dunlap has providcil us of Stuart’s disposition 
for jollily and sport. Few men liave borne a stronger resem- 
blance to the captivating lady, who, as Spenser tells us, 

** In piirjiosr (ilfi ubouiid, 

And wTcatly joyi:d merry tales m 
Of ^lorr-liousc did with Ikt iTiiuiiii.” 

An exuiierancc of animal spirits, a fund of anecdote, a reaili- 
ness and pointedness of wit, combined with the most social pro- 
jiensilies, rendered liiin a very Yorick. It is unfortunately, 
however, loo true, tliat narrations in print of what would kee]) 
the table in a roai-, are like eham]>agno from whicli all tlie fixed 
air lias escaped. 

“ On oiu: occasion/’ says Mr. Dunla]), “as 1 stood by liis cscl and admired tlic 
nia^ic of his ])cncii, he anniM-d inc and niy companirHi, wliosi- porliaiilic was paint- 
injcr, by the- fullowiiijr anecdote of hiinsi'lfand Ins old master: — 

“ ‘Mr. Wot treah'd me verv cavalierly on one occasion, but I liad my rcvcnjjc. 
It was the cu.stom, whenever a new Oov<Tnor-(jIi-ncral was sent out to India, that he 
should be cornpliincnted hy a fireseiit of Jiis majesty’s [lortrait, and Mr. West laMiig 

the kin;[r*.s jjainter, was called upon on all such fK;cnsions. So, wlauj Lord was 

about to sail for his jcovcrnment, the usual <»rdcr was received |i)r his majesty’s like- 
ness. My old nKi.stcT, wdio was busily employed ui>on one of his tcn-ficrr pictures, in 
'.unipany with prophets and apostles, thought he would turn over the king to me. 
ile never could paint u portrait. ‘Stuart/ said he, ‘it is u pity to make his mujcsly 
lit. again for his picture; there is the portrait of him that you painted, let me have 
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it lor Lord : 1 will rctoucl* it, and it will do well e uimirli.* * 1^, // rnonoh ! 

vory pretty,’ thou^^Iit 1, ‘yo<i ini^lit Ijo rivil wlien you ask a tiivonr.’ So I ilnw^fit, 
but 1 sfiit/j ‘Very will, sir.’ So Hir jncluro was earrird down to his roMUj, and al it 
In* wi'iit. 1 saw Ji<* was ])uzzlrd. Jle worked at it all fbat «liiy. 'J'lie next ujurjiin;^, 
'Sluart/ .said he, ‘ Jja\«“ you ^^ot your palrne set?’ ‘ Ves, .sir.’” ‘ \Vi 11, y« u ean sotai 
si*t aJiolliei\ let j)ie Jiave lln; one you pn iiared lor youix lf; I ean't sali-.l\ iM\s« ir 
with that head.’ 1 ;ra\e iiiin uiy palette, ainl he w<iik< <l the e ieater jiait or'tliat day. 
Ju the atb.*ni<»oii J went into his room, and he was haial al it. 1 sav, lhai In* had |r(,t 
up to tlie knees in niml. ‘Stuart,’ says he, ‘ I don’t l.now how it \<, hut \ou liase a 
way of niana^injr your tints unlike every ho«ly eLe, — here, — t: ki* the pah tie and 
linisli the head.’ ‘ 1 ean't, sir.’ * Von ean’t.” ‘ I ean’t ijuleed, sir, a>i it i-, imt let it 
.stand till to-niorrow imjrniiifr ami jri t dry, ami I will ^o over it with ;:ll my heart.’ 
'I'he pietmi; xvas to ;, 0 ) aw'ay the day alter the morrow, so he im-nle me projiiiM* to 
4 J 0 it e:irly iioaI moniin;r. V'ou know lie nevi r eaine tlown into the paintinjr'rorMn, 
at the hottoni <j|'the jiallery, until ahont ten «»*el(W*l\. I wiiit into his room hrieht 
and early, and hy half jiast nine I had finished the he.id. 'riii t done, linfr and I lie- 
jran to ti’iiee; J with my nianhstiek ami he with his fither’s. 1 Ji:.d ju.'i dri\tn Ibill, 
up to the wall, with his hack to one of Ids j-ither’s he>.t piefnres, when the old treii- 
llemaJi, as neat as a lad of wax, with his Jiair powdeiecl, his white silk .-.toek irie-s, 
ami yellow moroeeo slippers, popped into the room, lo.j’.in.v !i< if he had stepped out 
*»f a hnndhov. We liail made so mneh noise tlial w<* did M»>t hear him eome down 
the ‘^aik-ry or open the door. ‘'I'line you do^,’ s.iys 1 to Jiah-, ‘there I have vmi! 
and nolhiiijx Imt your hnekjrrouml rdifris you!’ 'I'he oM penfh nian eould not help 
smiling .'14 mv leehnieal joke, hut soon hiol-.ini; \< ry ^t* rn, ' .Mr. Stuart,’ said he. ‘ is 
this the* way you use* im*.” ‘Why, wh.at's tin* inattei, sir' I have? m iflier hurt tlje* 
bejy nor the* hae.*k<,»Tonnd.’ ‘Sir, whe'ii yem km*w' I had promi.se d that Ihi* |>ielure of 
his maje'sly .‘'Imnld Iv* linislu'd l»vday, re‘a<l\ t<> he sent away tennorrow, thus to he 
nejileetinjr nie and your |>romi.-^o! Mow <*an yon answer it to im* or te» \ enirsel'.*/’ 
‘Sir,’ said I, ‘de> not eomh'iim me. witlmul eAyniinin<( the t -el. I havi* finished the* 
pieturi*, jdoase to hjeik al it,’ He did so; e*omprmn*nted im* lii'ddy; and I had ample 
r ve ujjre Ibr his ‘ It will ele) we ll e nough.’ 

“ The feille'winir anee dott', teeld uiuie'r nearly tin* suim* e ire‘Miusl!Mu:. s, re'fi rs to a 
lab'r date*, as 'rnnnhnll is made* an aetor in tin* see-ne; — 

“ ‘ [ iisi'd very oOe'ii to jiroveike* my ;rood old ma.ste'r, llniULdi heavf'n km>ws, with- 
out iiiteiidin*; it. V’^ou rememlxT tin* color elose't at lh»’ hotteuu f>l‘his paintiiiir nK>m. 
<.>ne day 'rrumhull ami I eaim* into his niom, and little .‘•nspe e tini; tlial In* w as w itliiu 
liearilijr, I h«*erau to lei'tun* on his |ii(*tnies, and partieid.irly upim e>in* the n em his 
esel. I was a j^idely tholi.-.h fe llewv then. Me* hail heiTuu a portrait ed’a ehild, and he 
had a way of niakiiijr curly hair hy a tbmrish of hi-, hru.-h, thus, like* a tjunre* of 
three. ‘ Here, 'J’rillllhllll,’ said I, ‘ de> you waul t«) le-.im lii>vv t.> paint Iiair ' 'rhe i e* 
it is, my hoy! Our master il^ures out a lii'.ad of hair like a sinii in ai’it.lltlh'tie. Let 
ns see, — w’e may tell Imvv many ^rniiieas In* is to havo for tliis In’ad hy simjile addi- 
tion, — three and thre*e* make six, and three* .'.n* nine, ami three aie twe lve — ’ How 
mu(*li the sum wemld have anmunted te» 1 ean’t tell, for just then in stalked tin* ma>^' 
ler, with palette-knife and pale*tte, and pul to tliuhl my ealenlaliems. ‘Very vmH, 
Mr. Stuart,’ said he, — he always niistvrni me vvhi’u In* was auiii v, as a inau'.-. wife* 
<*alls him 7 / 11 / itrar w'lu*n she wishes him al the d«*\ il.-— ‘ \'ery we’ll, Mr. Stuart! m rv 
well, indeeill’ You may l)ern*ve that I looked tlwili^h enouirli, ami he »-ave* me* a 
pretty sharp leelun; without my making any reply'. >Vhen tin* head w.!*^ fiiii'ln d, 
there were wnjiirurcs of three in the hair.*''’* 

Il required some eourup^c aiid modest assurance to be the hero 
oT the I'olluwintr imccdote: 

“ ‘ Dr. Johnson called oin* morniiijr on |\lr. West to eouvi'i'se* willi him on Ame- 
rican all’airs. Alter soim* time, Mr. West said that he had a yenmii' Ann*riean liviug 
with him from whom Ik* inierht derive some information, and infroduei'd Stuart. The 
eonvcr.satie:)!! eojitiniu*d, (Stuart heinjr thus invited le) take* a part in it,; — wJien the 
doctor observed to Mr. West, that the youn^ nian spoki* v»*ry ^ood Ln^rlish — and 
tuniin^r to Stuart, rudely asked him where he luul learin-d il. St unit very promptly 
n?pU(?d, ‘Sir, 1 laii better tell you when* I did not leani it — il was not from youi 
dictionary.’ Johnson seemed aware of his own abrupt in'ss, and was not offended.’ ” 
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The reply of Dr. Ewing to the rude tpicstionof the great lexi- 
cographer, if books were lead in America, ^‘\'es, sir, we read 
tlic Jlambler,’’ was as miieh superior in point and wit, convey- 
ing as it did a merited lelnike, in the garb of a compliment, as in 
])oliteness and good taste. Nothing sharpens the arrow of sar- 
casm so keenly as tlie same courtesy liiat jiolishes it, and nothing 
exposes and aric'sis import iiu'iice so eiricacionsly as the contrast 
jiresented by aim nity. Had Stuart told the Doctor that it was 
from Ills dictionary that ht; had acquired his knowledge of Eng- 
lish, it strikes ns that the retort would have been in all respects 
superior. Suavity, however, was liy no mc'ans the constant coin- 
jianion of Siuarrs wit, even in ixderenee to those whom his in- 
terests, it might be supposed, would have sliieldeil — his sitters. 

“ It is r<MH«‘Hi))(‘rrd liy iniiny that Sfiuirt irctu ially |»r(Mhn «'(l ji on llu; 

]>;nn)rl nr r:in\;i>.s, 1 m rnre- in tijj- ryt's, Ijis tiirory lu infj, ilmt on tli*’ uosr, 

mnr(' lli.ni liiiV otlu r ti attnf, tiUnii'-ss (1« jM-ndrd. On onr ocrjision, wiicii :l pi rt 
roxinmli lia<l lu-< ii siUinic hi him, fh<‘ juiinh’i ^’axc* nnlirr fhiMt tli<* sitlinir way i nd- 
I'd, ami till’ dandy iM-laimiMl, on lookini*- at tin* I’unxass, ‘ Why— dt has no cv <’s !’ 
Stiirirf ii’jilicd. ‘ ft is not niiu- days old yrf.’ W <’ |U«’sniin’ onr rradi’i.-. nci’d not bn 
reinindt’d that nino days niiist clajtM’ troin iho hirtii of a pniipy, beforn lu’ opens his 
fyes,” 

“ W'n all know tiiat Mr. Stuart soinelinn"^ ueoUrti’d tin* draperirs of Jus picUin’s* 
lea\inir tlu in in a nio'-t .-lo\i nl\ styh* nl’ nidini.-h. I v\as with liim one dayf said 
iMr. '^rrolt, ‘ wJji'n lu* pointed to tim portrait of a nrntU'inan, sayinjr, ‘“'j’hal pirtiirc 
has just lu'iu rctnrnid to inr, with Iho uiitAous n*nij»laint that thn muslin of thf 
»Ta\at is too enarsi’. ^ou , sirf Im rout mm d witii iin‘rfasin;,r inflli(natioM, ‘I am 
dt t<‘rmmi’<l to tmy a jurcr of l!in tlm ’-t tcxturi’, Iia’vo it irlucd on tln> part that otfi’inls 
tlu’ir cxipdsih’ jmii^mcnt, and srml it h.uk ajrain.’” 

“ A iii'iillcman of an cslimahh' oliaruolor, and of no small rojisi’ipji’ma’ in ids 
own ryes, and in the eyi s ol’ tlie puhlie, employed’ our artist to jiaint his portiait. 
and that of his will-, who when iu- niairied her w'as a \ery lich widow, horn the 
oilier side of tlie Allaiitie. 'I'l-is worlliv woman was \ery lioinely, while tin.’ 
iiushand was iiandsomn, and ot‘a nofile figure. Tin painter, as usual, made (he best 
of the lady, but emild not make her so haridsojiic as tin- liusliand wished, and pre- 
serve the likeness, lie i Apn-sM-d in fiolih- terms his dissalisfaetion, and wisheij lum 
to try over a^faiii. 'I’lie ]iainter clicl so, ami sa< riliee<l as mueh of the likeness to 
j^ood look^, as he pn^^ilJly eoiild, or ouirlit. Still the erimjilaisant hiishaiid was un- 
easy, and the jiaiiiter wa.> ti azed from one nmiitlfs end to another to alter it. At 
l(‘ntrth he lx o'aii to fret, ami to jiai’ilV him Stuart tohl him that it was a eoimnon 
r< iii:irk, that wi\« s wcie \ ery rarely, if < \er, fileased with pielun’S ofllieir hushailds 
unless tln-y wi re liviiitf ones. On flic olllCf side, hn.shiinds were as sehUun pleased 
with the. painliiiM-i of their helo\ed wives, and ;rav(‘ him u very ]ilausihle reason tJir 
it. Onee tli< y nnluekily both jirot out of temper at the sarni’ tiim*, and snapped out 
their freltiiiirs aeeordinjrly. At last the painlerV patiemu-, which hud been some 
time threadbare, ludke out, when he jumped uji, laid down his palette, took a larjire 
piiieh of sjiiitf, ami walkiiiLr rapiclly up ami down file room, eAtdaimed, ‘What a 

biLsiness is this of a jiortiaiUpaiiiter — briujff Jiini a potato^ and ex|n*<.t he 

will ]>ainl you a. jieaeli.^ ” 

Stuart, was jia.ssioiialtdy fond of music, and acquired consider- 
ahie proficiency in it. His accomplishment in this respect served 
liim a good turn upon one occasion. 'J'he circumstance is worth 
im*ntioning as an instance of the advantage of every species of 
knowledge — that nothing can he learnt which may not in some 
coiitingeiicy, amid the nunieruus shifts and veerings of fortune. 
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ftirnish abundant compensation for whatever trouble it may 
have cost. 

“ While clcstilutr* of tlu^ inoaim whfrehv lo sii]>j)orl hiiiisi'H’ or |)\y his laiHlIorrl 
for hoard and lodifiiiff, airi'ady due, llu*. sfiecls without, any di’finitr ohject. 

in view, lu* passc<l by a cdiurcli in t'ostcr-laiir. ; he ohservod that, tin* was ojm'U, 
and several |M;rsoris ^oin^ in. At, llu* same lime, l.lie sound ol’ un origan slnu^k his 
ear, ever aliv<‘ to tin* * e.oneord oTsweit somuls,’ and he approrielied the door, at lirst, 
only to ^rratity his sense of harmony. Itel'on^ ventnrinir to enter a tem})le devDted 
to the w»»rship of tlie henevolent (iiver of ;»-ood to all, h(“ had t.o eonsifler tlie e.os1,;is 
llie pew-woman wo\dd expeel her fee. He, thereliire, allli’r indnlyin*r hims'df with 
tlie somuls wliieh issued from the. dotir, a.s a hmi:ri v paujx r sirntfs the savours from 
a cook’s shoj), asketl ol* a person w!io was < nteriiii*- to the I’ea'-t, il’any tlnn«r par- 
lienlar was ^foin;;- fai within; and was tohi that the \estry w('re ^illin;L'‘ as jiul^^es of 
several eandi<lat«*s for the sitnation of orjrani^-t, tlie tiirmer ineund>ent havinir re- 
cently die<l. 'I'ho trial wuis thefi o-oino f.U'- Stuart entered the e)un i*h, kept eh ar of 
the pew’-woman, and placed hims<‘lf near lie* ji:di»-e-<, when hi iut;’ em-ouraeeilj as h(^ 
said, hy a look of jr(vid natiiia* in one of tin* xi strymeii’s jolly eoimti'Jiance, an<l by 
!h(' Cons<’iousness, that he eould produee h«‘11i t tiine-i from the ins1rum<'nt liian any 
he h»d heaid that day, he ad<lressed the man wiiii the iie hin^ face, and :isk» d if 
he, a straiurer, miirht try Ins f.kiU ai.il Ixi-iane a caiidiil.di' lo.- iIk' viuMiit jiliee. Hn 
was an^Wi-red in flu* allirmati\e, anti he lirui t]i‘‘ ph-a-'iire to fmd Ih.d, tin- tinu- he 
had employt'd in makiiiir himself* a inu-ii ian, hatl not hei n tin own aw ay, even in 
llu! most xterhlly aeeeptafion of th«- woitU. Mis pei tl»rmane«- was jin-li rretl tt> that 
<»f his rivals, anti alh r tint* iininiries ami a re!i r« nee, 'douhtli ss to ,Mr. < »raiit, to 
whom alone he hat! hron:^dit lefti-rs.'j hy wliieh his fiim-ss (In- the sl-ilion was aseer- 
tained, Ih' was enijajred as the i>rtrain^1 of the elmreli, at a salarv iil thirtv jxumtls a 
yt-ar. lit. was thus n lievetl from his preM-nl net « "-itii-s, and t nahlril to juirsiu’ his 
studit-s as a painter. ‘ When,’saitl Air. Fraser, * Mr. Sluait r«*hiU d this aneethiti- to 
me, he was siltine- in .his parhair, ami as if !•> pnni‘ th.it he tlid m^ ne'jhM-t the 
talent that liatl been Sii Iriendly to him in his youth, ami iu tiie ilay-.^ o!* extri'ine 
necessity, In^ took Ids seat at a small t)ri.eui in tlie rot. m, and |)l i\iti si vcral olii 
Ihshioni-tl tunes with mueh ii-elinyf anti execulion.' Mr. Sully n lided tliis ;me«-di)li- 
of Stuart’s early lile m-arlv iu tin* same wohIs, and piaiM-d hi-t i vi t-ution mi :ni or- 
ijiiid/,i‘d piano-tiirle \i rv hiijflily. Mr. Snllv’s t isj<‘ nml kmiwletliii- ot’ music ri‘nil« r 
liis approliatitm Idirli .-uithorify as to Stuart’s skill on this iuslnimt ut." 

With an extract, from an interesting; cnmmnnicat ion front .Mr. 
Ncairle, we must take our leav(‘ of the Li;r(‘al po.-tr.iil-painter. 

“'Die folhiwinir dialotrue jkiss* d !«'lwi-in u-, as marly .m I eaii reim-mbi-r the 
phra.seolo;ry : it was whi-u my porhait of Mr. Stu.irt w:'s iu piotrress, iu tin- >uni- 
iner of Ml- liaii stepped iuit i)r the paintinir room, it w.m at his nwu hmise.’) 

atid iu the ine;m time, ;'s a preparation li>r his Muin:^, I phu ed alomr.^i,},' (»j*my im- 
finislu'd portrait, one painted hy liim •>f Mr. Ijnim-ey, the mayor of IJoston, with ii 
•dew of abiiii^- itie sonu -what in the eoloui m^j. \V)i«-n lie retiiriii'd and w as .sealed 
liefnre tile, he pointed to the poriniil of the nKi)or, ami aski.l, ‘\\ h.-u is ilmi -Ofe- 
of your portraits.’ ‘t)h, mv hoy, von should not <io th.d!' said lie. ‘ I heir \oiir 
pardon, Mi. Stuart, 1 should Iiave ohtaiiied y»ur pmuis-ioii hefore I made this us<* 
of it; hut I hav4’ pla»a’<l it so earefnlly that it eaimot Millei the lernt iujuiN.* ‘ It is 
mil on that aeeounl,’ said he, ‘that I speak: [ haM' i-very eonlideme in yiir <-are; 
but why do you pla< e it tln ie ” ‘'riial I miohf d»-\ote my mimi t«> a hii:h st.uidard 
of art,’ I replii'd, ‘in onh-r the iiion' sueee'.sfuliv to umler'.taud flu- iialm il model 
bi'fore. me.’ ‘ Ihil,’ saiil he, ‘dju-s my fa'-e look like .Mr. (.Juim iw’s ‘ .\o, sir, not 
at all in the expression, nor can I sa\ that tlie eolourin«x is i vi ii ilKt-; l*ut there is 
a certain air of trutli in the. eoiourinsr of your woik wliii-h •riv» s me an insijrhl into 
the complexion and elVeet «d’i\atiire; and I was in liopi s ot’ eat<’liini;' soimdliing- 
from the woik 4 »f |lie master without imitatim^ it.’ ‘ As \oii have heretotore,’ said 
:\Ir. Stuart, ‘had reasons at eomniami for yoni praetiee, tell me wJiat suirjrested lliU 
method,’ ‘Soiiu- parts of the leclun’s of Sir Josinui Reynolds,' which I repeated to 
him. ‘ r knew it,’ said lie; and ailded, ‘Reynolds wa.s u painter, but he has 
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<l(.»no iiicalciilabh*. mischiof to tin* risiiicr generation by many of his rciiinrks, how. 
ever exeelUMit he was iii ot.lier respects as a w'riler on art. Yon may elevate your 
mind as imicli ns yon can; but, while you liavt? nature bclore yon ns a nioileh paint 
what yon see, ami io(»!v with your own (‘yes. Ih»wever you may estimate my works, ^ 
coiilinucjl tiu' veteran, ‘depend ii|H)ii it they are very im[M;ricct ; and the works td’ 
tJie l>t'st artists haw; some striking lanlts.’ 

“ lie; told me that Ik* lliouglit 'ritian’s w<»rks were not by any c'eans so well 
hk-nded when tln-y led the esel, as the moderns inter trorii their present effeet. 
coi^sidereil that Rnheiis had a fair ])eree]>tion of colour, and had studied well tin*, 
works ol' the great Veiu‘liau, and that he miLst huvi^ discovered more lititiiig, or 
st^imnilr tinls^ or di.'>tin«;lness, than otliers did, and that, as time mi'llowcul and iu- 
coipor.iltHl tile lints, he ; Kuhens) resolved not only to keep his eolonrs still more 
distinet against the ravages of time, but to folknv his own impetuous disposition 
with spirile<I loucin s. .Mr. Stuart eondionned the practiea* of mixing a colour on a 
knili', and e.imp.iring it with whatever was to he imitated. — ‘(Jotxl llesh eolouring, 
Ih- said, ‘ partook of all eolonrs, not mi.visl, so ns to bo c«anl)incd in one lint, but 
shining through eaidi oflier, likt' the Idood llirougli the nntnrni skin.’ Vandyki' lie 
Jinicli ajiioired, fi>r tlio int« Hign-neo of his lioa<ls and his freedom, lb* spf>ko well rd 
1 iain-horouglfs tlesh, and his ///v/ggi/>g manner of tinting ; but ef)nld not endnn; 
Copl. v’s l ibonred lleslj, whieh lie e«impared to tanned leather.” 

Booiiiiso Rohort FiiUoit ^‘was {guilty of |)aintiii;ji; poor portraits 
ill l^liiladclpliia in tho year our author, witli th;it ])ro(li- 

geiu'ro.sity whieli cJiaracterizes his ptui, has favoured His read- 
ers with a th^lailed accoiuit of torpcilocs, plunging machines, 
sidiinarine guns, perpetud motion, .steam-boats, and otlier well- 
known appurtenauce.s of the artist’.s studio, for which ho un- 
douhtodly may challenge the gratiUule of every lover of iheart.s. 
As, however, our ruiiil.s constrain us to [lay more attention to 
brevity than the pmpost’ of concocting two reasonably sized 
octavo volumes obliged Mr. Dunlap to do, wc must content our- 
selves with n'ferring our readers to his pages for information 
upon those all-important subjects for a Ciimpetent acrpiaintanco 
willi tiic “History of the Rise and Progre.ss of the Arts of Ue- 
.sigri in the United Slates,’^ — that is to say, with the work so 
entitled. 

With th(j name of iMalbone, the list of our eminent painters 
who have finished their mortal career, is brought to a close. Mal- 
hone was the ino.sL admirable miniature painter of whom we can 
boast, and worthy of being ranked with the first profc.s.sors of 
any cumitry in his department. Correctness and spirit of draw- 
ing, acute discernment of character, and considerable power of 
expressing it, combined with taste and fancy and grace, and ex- 
quisite delicacy, harmony, ami truth of colouring, are conspicu- 
ous in his works. Ills early death in 1807 , when scarcely thirty 
years old, deprived the public of an accomplished artist, and his 
friends of an amiable and estimable man. 

From the multitude of our living painters, in almost every 
branch of the art, a selection might he made, to which we should 
not fear to challenge the world to present a superior array. The 
oldest of them, if not in age, at least as regards the length of time 
since he began to labour in the vocation, is Mr. Dunlap himself- 
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The autobiography with which ho favours us, is without question 
“fhe most original part of the work, there being no one to whom he 
could aj)ply for information respecling the subject of the memoir, 
wdiom he might sii|)pose more conversant witli it than he is. It 
Is also one of the most interesting and instructive jjortions — not, 
to be sure, irj reference j)articularly to the light which it sheds 
upon the theme of llie work, but from the variety of sceiies 
through whicii the author has passed, and the salutary lesson 
which it leaches. With great ingenuousness and candour, he con- 
trasts his own deportment with that of some of his brethren in 
the profc'ssion whom he holds up as examj>h‘S of industry and 
ihe success which is tlie consenpumce ; anti (‘xhi!)its its unsalis- 
factoiy results as an admonitory evidence of the (W’il of dissipa- 
tion of time in early life, and subsequent want of pcrsc'verance 
and method. It semns, however, to have been as much the 
misfortune as the fauit of Mr. Dunlap, that his youth was inis- 
sjKmt and though he might have accomj)lish(Ml much more than 
he has, if lh('> lacultit\s which have been lu^stowinl upon him had 
been atrcquatcly nurtured, yet has lie not livtMl in vain, as his 
productions l)olh of the pen and the pencil ahmuianlly testify. 
AVe conlially wish that the remainder of his days may l)e cheered 
by an uninterrupted succession of sunshiiio^ Our linfits will only 
nllow us to copy some of his reminiscences of W'ashingion. 

‘‘ JjL'torc I Irt’t I’rliwctou lor l{ofUy-lnll, 1 ll>r llu‘ fir^t linio, ihc nam <a’ w honl 
•ill tiM ti -whom ail \vishr<l In It vvas ll \v.is U J)irlur<‘. No 

p;iiMtrr roiild have 'rvoiipcd a caiiipaiiv of miliUirv Ikhm iho:. Iu iti r, m U-. u .I a 
'xick-^toiinti tx'Ucr suiled ll»r ofti rt. I walkrii on tin* road li.idiiiii man Prihcc- 
v'oii to 'rrciitun, alone*, I’oi I cmt hwcrl solitary i anibh s, .'isrc iKlio!.', a hill siiddi iily 
a[t}n*iiri*d a hrilliant troop of <*.i\ ali«'rs, moindinir and iiaiiiini; >minnit. in niy 
jV')i»l. 'I’Ik! rli'ar anlMuinai sky hi-iiind llimii e ipially rrjii m d tiic dark hhir miilonns, 
tlio* bidf faciiijys, and :dit.t.orini^ military appoiidai^o^^. All wero ^all.nitly niou:il« (l — 
all wore, tall and irraot-ful, h.d «iiic* towoia-d al>«nf tin* n-si, and I donhtid not an in- 
slaiil that I saw tin* l)('lo\«’d hi-r;), 1 lillid my Init as 1 saw liiat, his oyc was tmmal 
to mr, ajnl instaidly evrry Iiat was lai-rd and « \ory i yi*w .:s fi\i <| «.n im*. 'rin y 
j)asst’il and f hinu’d and 'rayr<l as at a passinn* vision. I had socn him. Althonuh 
all my lill* nsvd to tin* ‘ jii i<lo, pomp and rircuinstaiu-o of m i,M war’ — m tin* i^ay 

and ^allanL Kiijulislnnan. tin.* tartan’d Srot, ainl tin* oml)r«)id»*ri'«l (h nmni ol' {\i ry 
inililary ^railc; I still think the old hlii<* and hnlf of W’ashinuton and hi> aids, tlair 
oorkj’d hats worn sidL'-l.)ni!f, with the union cockadr, tlu ir whole (*(p;ipment as sun 
at that iiionicnt, was tlic iiiotst martial of any thing 1 i*\lt .saw. 

“ A fow dav's atlcr this inrident I took up my abode at .Mr. .I«)lm Van ifrinK*’s, 
hy invitation, within a shorl dislaina* of (lie lie:nl <|narfers of tin* e,omni.!n(!i*r-in-fhief‘ 
Ilf' rret|U('nlly railed, wlii'ii i«*tnrning froin liis ritlt*, ami passt d an lion: willi ^Irs. 
Van llf>rne and tin* ladies <d‘ llu' taiiiily, or with tin* farnn r, if at Ikjhk'. 1 w.is r»f 
c-onvse inlrofliie.f'd to him. I Inul hroui»||( witli me malerl ds fu- « r:j\ on painting, 
mid oommeneefl tin* poi trails ol’ Mr. and .Mr.s. Van llonn*; Ihe. t* une admiicd tar 
h(.'yon<l tlieir im'rils, and sliown to all visit<'i\«.. I hail with mo .i Ihdc* and .sonio 
music hook.s. One inoi'iiin;; as I ci»picd notes and tried tla'iii, llie L»en(’ral and his 
»nite passed througli the liall, ami I lieard him say, ‘■'I’lie io\e of music and paint- 
ing are fri'fjuently found united in the same per. son.’ Tin* iviii.nk is comiuon-place, 
hut it was deliglitfnl to me at the lime. 

“ 'riie assertion that this great man never laughed, must lui\c arisen from his ha- 
bitual, perliaps his natural reservedness. He had from early youlli been conversant 
VOL. XVII. — NO. 33. . 21 
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with public men and euiploycd in public ailairs — in aftairs of lilb and doatli. Ho 
was not an austere man either in appearance or manners, but was unaflectedly dijr- 
nified and habitually [»olite. Ihit 1 remember, tluriritf my opportunity of observinjr 
his (leportincTit, two instaiiees of unrestrained lau/rlil('r. '('he. first and most mode- 
rate vvas at a bon niof^ or aiieedote from Judg-e IVfers, then a member of coii^rress, 
and dining witb tin* general; the second was oji wifnt'ssiug a scene in liont of i\lr. 
Van Horne’s ho\isi*, which was, as I recollect it, snffn-ienfly laugh-pr^'voking. Mr. 
John Van Horne was a man ol uncommon size and strength, and bulky withal. His 
hospitable board rerjuired, that day, as it oilten did, a roasting pig in addition to tin* 
many other substantial dislies which a succession of guests, civil and military, put 
in re<(uisition. A IdiU'k boy liad be(*n ordered b* catch the young porker, and was 
in full but unn\ailing chase, when the master and inysc If arrived from a walk. 
‘Pooh I you awkward cur,’ said tin* good-natured yeoman, as he directed (kito (u* 
Plato (for all the slaves were heathen philosophers in those, days) to exert his lirnhs 
— but all in vain — the j)ig did not choose to be cooked. ‘Stand away,’ said Van 
Horne, and throwing ofi his e(*nt and hat he underfo(*k the ehase, delermiiu d to run 
dowji file. pig. His guests and his negroes stf)od laughing at his I'xc'rtions and the 
pig’s manifold escapes. Shouts and laughter at h ngtii proelaiined the success of the 
chnssf'itr^ and wliih* he held the pig np in friiniiph, flu* big drops tvair'^ing each otln'r 
from forehead to chin, over his mahogany face, glowing with tlie etfi et of exercise, 
aTiiidsl tin* sfjiiealing of the \iefim, the stentorian voice of Van Horne was heard, 
‘I’ll show ye liow to run down a pig!’ and, as he spoke, lie hwked up in the face of 
M ashington, \vho, with his suite, liad trotted their horses inf«i the court-yard unheard 
amidst the din ot tlie, chase and the shouts of triumphant siiceess. 'I'lie Indieroiis 
expression of surprise at being so caught, with his allt'inpfs to speak to his heroic 
visitf'r, while the pig rt'donhh'd his ellbrts to escajK* hy kicking and si|ur*aking, pro- 
duced as liearty a hurst fit hiugliter from the dignified Washington as any tliat shook 
the sides of the most vulgar spe<*tutor of the scene.” 

Mr. Diinlnp cannot be enrolled amongst onr most distin|;iiishcd 
artists. Ills two principal pictures, “ (Christ Rejected,” and “ Cal- 
vary,” though not destitute of merit, are on the whole more re- 
markable for fpiantity than rpiality. 

We do not like tlie manner in which the memoir of Colonel 
Trumbull is written. The tone of asperity and disparagement by 
which it is pervatled, wears the appearance of a feeling of per- 
sonal rancour altogether at variance with the spirit which .should 
actuate the historian, Wc would not afTirm that Mr. Dunlap has 
set down any thing in malice, but he assuredly does not appear 
to have been as anxious ujion that point, as about that of extenu- 
ating nothing, to which be has adhered with the mo.st scrupulous 
strictness. Even supposing that Colonel Trurnbidl is really ob- 
noxious to the imputations here cast upon him, the mode in which 
they are thrown is calculated, we think, to weaken their force 
in a material degree. It cannot be denied, liowcver, that the 
employrncnl of Trumbull to adorn the rotunda of tlie capitol may 
be considered a national misfortune; and it might be well if 
when another and abler hand is commissioned to illustrate the 
unoccupied compartments, Congress would imitate the example 
of Pope Julius, after he had witnessed the superiority of Ra- 
phael’s ‘‘ Theology” in the Vatican, over the works of preceding 
painters, with which the walls of his apartments were covered. 
He ordered them all to be effaced, and gave the cliargc of sup- 
plying their places to the master whose genius had thus asserted 
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liis pre-eminent qualification for the task. Let the heads of the 
Colonel’s pictures he preserved, as valuable likenesses of the 
fathers of the republic, and other distinguislicd personages, but 
let the other portions he consigned to the tomb of the Capulcts, 
or any where else, where they may rest in peace, and not disturb 
the repose of patriots and amateurs. His smaller works are 
beautiful, and have secured for him a permanent and distinguish- 
ed fame. 

Both Dunlap and Trumbull arc principally known by their 
paintings upon historical subjects; hut though first in point of 
time, (hey cannot claim a similar priority of rank. The name 
of Washington Allslon is the one which claims the highest sta- 
tion upon the American scroll of historical painters. The narra- 
tive of his life in the volume before us, is mainly furnished by 
himself, and gives evidence that his pencil, great as arc its pre- 
tensions, need not he ashamed of the fellowship of his pen. Ilad 
he not previously manifested a |)oelical spirit of a genuine cha- 
racter, by llie j)ul)lication of a volume of verse, we should have 
inferred* his jiossession of that precious gift, from several passages 
of the prose in ([uestion. yV more convincing proof, however, 
of the fact is, we confess, to be found in the productions of his 
pencil. The painter of “Jacob’s Dream,” of “Uriel in the 
Sun,” of “ Elijah in tlie Wilderness,” rcipiires no other demon- 
stration than these afford of the existence of the ‘‘ divine vein” in 
his soul. 

Mr. Allston was born in South Carolina in 177f) ; was educated 
at Harvard (College where he. graduated in 1800 ; went to Eng- 
land in the following year; resided there three years; spent 
four years in Italy ; ndurned to America in I80i^, and married 
the sister of Dr. Channing, the accomplished divine and man of 
letters, of Dostoii; went hack to London in 1811, where lie con- 
tinued to dwell until 1818, when a “home-sickness,” to use 
his own phrase, “ which he could not overcome, brought him 
back to his own country,” notwithstanding the flattering success 
which he enjoyed in the British metropolis. Since that period 
he has lived in or near Boston, where he married a second time 
in 1830, having lost his first wife in England. It speaks well 
for the taste of our country, that such a man should have it in 
his power to say, tliat he has received here “the most lilieral 
BncOlirageinentj lor which he c.mnol t)c too grateful.” The pic- 
tures which lie has painted since his return, have been chiefly 
small, not affording scope for the full display of his powers; but 
the size of our mansions must be considerably increased, before 
the demand for extensive paintings can be sufllcient to allow an 
artist to devote to them the principal labour of his pencil. One 
work, however, of greater dimensions than any which he has 
heretofore accomplished, has been long upon his easel, and its 
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completion anxiously expected by every lover of' the arts; we 
allude to the Belshazzar’s Feast. Circumstances of a private 
nature have hitherto retarded its prou;ress ; but wc rejoice to 
learn that it is now almost finished. We have the authority of a 
judge every way competent to pronounce upon its merits, who 
has seen it, for asse,*rling that it will more than sustain the re- 
nown of its author. S(?vcral pictures, also, on a smaller scale, 
will soon he in a condition to take leave of his painting-room, 
which are spoken of in the highest terms. Among them is one, 
the subject of which is “ Cabriel setting the guard of the Hea- 
venly Host.” 

The chief pictures of Mr. Allston, in addition to those already 
mentioned, arc Dead Man reslored to life by the bones 

of Klisha;” ‘'The Angel liberating Si. Peter from prison;” 

Jc'reniiah dictating ])is proj)liecy to Baruch, the Scribe;'* 

Saul and the A\ ilcli of Fndor <‘(lil Bias;” and “ Sjiola- 
Iro’s vision of the Bloody Hand.” ^'he list indicates a decidiid 
prcdilcplion lor religious subjects; and it oatinot. he denied that. 
Iho}^ furnish the noblest sjiherc for tlic tdforls of genius.* They 
enable the artist to extend his imagination beyond the con- 
fines of mortality, and penetrate into the mysteries above and 
beneath the earth, at the same time that they come home 
must impressively to ihc bosom of every beholder, blended as 
tliey are with his earliest recollections, and entwined with his 
dearest interests; hut in the execution of them the purest taste 
and the most exquisite judgment are especially requisite. With 
mediocrity tl^ey are iiiconijialihlc ; if tlu^y are not sublime, they 
can scarcely avoid being ridiculous. Kven some of the most 
admirable achievements of Italian genius with themes of this 
nature, are? almost deprived of their eflect by incongruities which 
destroy their unity — the introduction of living persons, in par- 
ticular, who have no connexion whatever with the scene por- 
trayed, and fetter the mind of the sjieclator to the earth, when 
it would otherwise he elevated into the most inspiring ri'gions 
of sentiment, and soar beyond the flaming bounds of space and 
time. In sev(;ral of the splendid productions, for instance, which 
adorn the Ducal palace at Venice, the manner in which angels 
and saints, and Doges, and nobles, are huddled together, is abso- 
lutely ludicrous. jNotliing but the marvellous skill they display 
could save them from the fate due to all descriptions of works, 

vrlut H*gri soniniti, vanu’! 
species; ut nec p<*s, iifc caput uni 
Ri^ddaiur (oriini*.” 

And whatever allegorical truth sonic astute critics may discover 
in the introduction of Pope Julius and the surrounding group, 
into Raphael’s fresco of Heliodorus, who can witness the ana- 
chronism without distraction of feeling, without being dragged 
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down from heaven to earth? The fanit, to be sure, is not to he 
imputed so much to the artists as to their employers, ov patrons 
— to use a word which seems to discompose the nerv(‘s of Mr. 
Dunlap in a woful degree — who had no ohjcction to contemplate 
themselves linked to the car of immortality, and woidd thrust 
their effigies, where they had not the slightest business. These 
absurdities an American artist will nut he likely to commit, as 
it is not probable that his genius will he cramped by the dictaU*s 
of vanity and ignorance. 

Two of those pictures of Mr. Allston, the Dead Mait lic- 
vwed, and TJritd in the Su?iy obtaim*d the prizes at the.* exliibi- 
tions of the Dritish (iallery, the directors of which presented 
him with two hundred guineas as a testimony of their ap|)ro- 
bation of the first, and a hundred and fifty as {h(\ premium 
of the second. VV/c Dead Man Derived is in the Philarlelphia 
Academy of Fine Arts, and though we cannot help thinking 
that the effect is not commensurate with the effort it exhibits, it 
yet speaks of the aiithor^s ability in language which it would be 
dilficullTo gainsay. Comparing Allston wiih West, our author 
says that if the first is inferior to the other in facility of ('oniiio- 
sition, he is superior in colour and cipial in drawing. That he 
also pos.sesses liner powers of invention and expression than his 
eminent predecessor, can hardly he questioned. So coldly 
sweet, so deadly fair,’^ is not the line that could ever furnish an 
illustration of liis pictorial offspring. As to his inferiority in 
facility of conipo.silion, Mr. Dunlap draws his infenmec from 
the circumstance of the comparative fewness of ids finished pic- 
tures ; hut his port-folio, it is said, is filled with valuable com- 
positions. It should also be remarked, tliat in All>ton's works 
diere is much more thought and exactness throughout than in 
those of West. 

The names of Vanderlyn and Rembrandt Peale are likewise 
chiefly known by pictures belonging to the dc])arlinent of which 
we are writing. 'Fhc Ariadne of the fir.sl, is undonljleill v a beau- 
tiful work, though with too much redness in the tints, and a 
distinctness of outline which arrests the eye in its passage, as it 
were, around the body, so that thci figure doi‘s not apj^ear to be 
lying upon her back, but her side, with rather an uneomfortahle 
twist of the head. Corrci^icsipic relief ami softness of conlour, 
and Titian’s flesh and blood arc wanting to give it perfection. 
The landscape is admirable, of a rich tone of colour, ami great 
excellence of perspective. In general arrangement, the work 
bears a considerable resemblance to 'Fitian’s “Jupiter and An- 
tiope,” in the (iallery of the Louvre, the hulits in both instances 
reposing amid an umbrageous wood, iti apparently very hot 
weather, to judge from the slight covcritig with which they 
have deemed it necessary to invest their persons. As far as de- 
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cency, houTvcr, of subject is concerned, ibc American picture 
is as superior to the Vciiitian, as it is inferior, we are afraid, in 
some other respects. 'I'hc ene;raving of the Ariadne, by Mr. 
Durand, deserves all praise. Dealers “Roman l)aii«;htcr,’\says 
Mr. Dunlap, |)oss('sses great mcu’it, and elicited just encomiums 
when exhibited at (be Pennsylvania Academy in 1812; and his 
“ Court of Death” was so successful, that its exhibition in tluj 
princi])al cities, during little more than a year, produced the 
sum of vl58, SM). “He re|)r(‘sen(s the causes and victims of 
Death, who is shrouded in mysterious obscurity ; war and its 
ellects are represetited hj" the principal group; the figure of 
pleasure is beautiful; Intemperance was well conceived; and 
many of the figures, in half-tint, well executed.” Doth these 
artists have, moreover, inscribed their names upon lofty ))laces, 
by portraits of Washington, hung up in the two Houses of (Con- 
gress. That of V^uul(‘rlyii, a full-length, is in the Hall of the 
Representatives— Peale’s, a half-length, is in the Senate Cham- 
ber. Mr. Dunlaj) is very wroth against the lait('r, and makes 
some remarks which ha\e called forth a re))ly in one of the news- 
papers of New York, from Mr. P., hut we may not meddle 
with the matter, any fartlun* tlian to hint that our author is ra- 
ther loo uncompromising in his censure. 'Flie vcdiemence with 
which he repeds any thing like an interference with the superi- 
ority of Stuart’s p<)rtrait of Washington over every other, re- 
minds one of the determined spirit of battle manifested by the 
parent hen when danger assails or menaces her ofl’spring. 

In scenes of a domestic and fancy character, the pencils of 
(jliarles R. Leslie, and (lilhert Smart Newton have raised them 
to an eminence to which no other artist* of the present day, de- 
voted to the same branch, except Wilkie, has attained. The 
former w'as born in London of American parents, in (Jetober 
1791, and brought over to this country when five years old. 
The following outline of his life was comnmiiicaled by himself, 

“ 111 17!)!) liiy I'ltlicr n tunird to Amfricii vvilli liis ntinily, ronsihliiig of lii>n.scir, 
))is will* ;iiul jiikI live rlnUirt ii. W*' livtil tor ;i short liiiu* in ihr stati* of 
Now .Icrsoy, ohw to ihi' Drlawaro, and tiiiortly f>j)|joNiU' I*hiladol{»hia ; and tiun I 
n'liUimlxT that, on hoiiiu- soul to school for tho first tiiin*, a condition was inadowith 
thn sohoohnastcr tliat I slioiild ho porniittcd to anmso inysolf with drawing/ on a 
slalo, when not (iijra^rod in sayirijr my lossons. My iathor, whoso hoaltli liad U‘<'ii 
toiler dooliniii;/, jliod in ls()|, in IMiil.idoljihia, when; wt' ifa-n resided. Hoforo this 
event, I had boon sent to the I hiivor.'iity of* IVnnsvKania, whore, under Dr. Ko^rors, 

i' .. .1’ i.v. .,i: .1 I.: V i’ii~ -.0 *1... 
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thcatricjil skolclu's llint I IjihI JiuKlr, liad Ijcm shown, hy him ;ni(i ninilhr.r rycvllcnl 
friend, (Mr. Joslma (MihlM)rii,) to srmn.* j>f the j)riiicij):il ;;i n11fmcn of IMiil.nhdphin, 
h(; had no doubt of raising a fund, hy nirnns ol’ a siihMTi})ti()»j, that, would enable* 
me t.i> study two years in Kn^rhiiid. As I ha«l seen tly resol\r<l lo l oMiniejiee artist 
that moment I should heeenne jiiy own master, it. may he readjly iinajrined Jiow 
over joyed I fidt at this most kiinl and »ine.\|M‘eln! proposal. 

“ I know* you ohjf'et (ainl 1 think very properiv'y to the ajipliealion of the title of 
fjiilrnn of fht* arts '' — still more to that of patron ot’the artist — “to the na-rr huyt’rs 
of j»iel,iir(;s ; hut I tliinU you will allow tiiat Mr. IJradtlud and the f)lher friends who 
r'rtahled me to hee/>nie a |)ainfer, \\t rc f/afnius t«» //</*. I believe the t<)IIowin'j is a eor- 
reet list of tlu'ir names : S. K Bradford, Mr-^. r:iiy:i ]‘ovv ell, .f. ( lihhorn, .F. H.-ad, .los. 
Hopkinsoii, J. S. Jiovvis, N. Ihiker, (i.Clymer, K. W niiiirton, W. K'lieass, A. Wilson, 
the oniitholoirist, ti. Murray, enjrraver, and oiu; hundri'd dollars was also voted i>y 
tin* Pennsylvania Aeadeniy of Fine Arts. I went to Fnjiland in Irtl I with .Mr. .Folm 
lnske.e‘p, Mr. Pradliud’s partner, who v isited Ijondr.n on hllsine^s; and aller the sum 
subserihed \va.H exhausted, Mr. lha<llt)rd eontimied tr) supply me with jinnn-y U!i1il 
1 eoiild sup|H)rt myself. Ju.st hefim; my depattnre, Mr. Sidly, with his eharaeferis- 
tic kindness, irave. me niy first lesson in oil-painting-, lie eo])ied a small jiietiire in 
jny presetiee to instrnet. nw! in the proeess, and lent me his meinorandiim h(H»ks, 
filh'd with valuable remarks, the n snlt of lii, praeti< «-. Me also i,oivi‘ me letters to 
Mr. West, Sir William IJeeeliy, Mr. Kin*j^, A harles l».)and other aiti^ts in lamdon. 
My earliest friends in Faij^laml vvi re Me>srs. Kiiiir, AlUton, and .Mor-e. Willi the 
latter ;;ri'ntleman 1 shareil a eoinnion loom tor the first yeir,ainlwe lived under tilt’ 
same roof^ until his return to Aineriea depriv« d me ot‘ llie pleasun- of Ids soei( ty. 
From Mr. W‘'st, Mr. Allslon, and Mr. Kin<]^” ^^all Amenean^, “ 1 receivi d the most 
vnlnalde adv lee and assisfaiwe; and I iiad tin*, ailvaiilai^e of stmlvinn’ for several 
years at the Itoyal \ea<lemy under Fuseli, who was kei-prr. I attempted oriirinal 
compositions, hut ree«‘i\(M| no mom y for any tliinjx, <’\e< ptim^ portraits and copies 
of pictures, for .several years. My employers at that time were almox.! entirely 
Americans, who V isil<‘d *ir resith’d in Loinlon ; ai.ion«f whom I may nnntion Mr. 
James lirown, (he hrotlier of Charles Riajekdeii Ihovvn." 

“ 7’he first ori^diial eoniposifioji that iiiaili* me known was ‘jsir Pooler de (.‘overly 
jrointr i() «.'liur<’h,’ paiMt<*d tor .lames Diiidep luy waim .iiid steady tVi< nd frriin 

tliat time to tills. In the yi'ar 1 was I’lecli il an associate ot th(‘ IvOynl ACfUlr.- 

niy, and in an aeadendeian. In I mani* d Mi-^ llairiel Stoin*, ol' Lon- 

don, and in ISJJ my brother, withont iny knovvhdii<, a*'ked and ol»t:iin»«l foi me 
the. situation cif teacher ofdravviuLr at the Mililaiv .\eade;ny of \N‘e.‘-l Point. 'Phis 
induec'd me to remove (o America with luy wiii* and eluldren, and we arrived hero 
’ll the aulinnn ot* 

“navin^»- ;Lriven you an account of the jKitronajre 1 met withlx fore I let! America, 
r feel it due, to the country, where for twenty-two years F enjoyi d the isrvMrM ad- 
vaiita^res tile vvoild has uow to titfer to an arti.st, to mention one amon«- many in- 
.stances 1 could relate ol tlje liberality of I'hiiflislinn’ii. In the yt'-ir l^’2.‘t 1 received 
a commission from the Fail of b'.^remont to paint )dm a picture, leaviiiir the siili- 
ject and pri<-e to my determiintion. F painti'd for him a sei-ne Ix'lvve j ii Sanelio 
Pan/.a. and ilie Dnieln ss, from Don (Quixote. While it was in tin* exhihilioti, he 
ealh'd and asked me, if J had received any eonulli^sion for a similar picture ! I 
told him 1 had not. He then said, yon may, it* v<ni please, paint nn* a eompanioii 
to it, and if any body should lake, a limey to it, let lliem have it, and ]»ainl me an- 
other. / wis/i f(i krep ijnn rnijiloyrtl on surh sahjfcts insfnni of Soon 

aller I receiva-d otlier eommissions, and Lord F^velnont desired nn* to e\«‘eufo 
them, and reserve the one lie had iriven nn* until I should lx* in want of employ- 
ment. An oiler was iinnle to me before the picture of S.ineho and the Duti hess was 
se.nt to him, from an ('iiyraviT, with <Tri-at prospect of peeumary advanli’e'*’ |»> rnc. 
I asked Lord hj^reniont if In*, would permit an eiijufravinij 1(» he made ’ He wished 
1.0 know how ion;; the picture would lx* rerpiired. 1 wrote to him Jn* was then at 
Pehvorth) to say two yi*ars, and immediately n*eeived tlie ti«lliwv in*; n*ply. ‘ It is a 
lon^r time, and I am afraid, at sev>*nty*lliree, llnit T sliall not live to see the [>ietiiru 
ill my j)ossi*ssion ; but howeva r you shall have* it.’ "Pin- i ni,naver, however, changed 
Itis miiul, and hcggtal 1 would release him from his eui»a!rcincnl, W'hicli I was not 
sorry to do, and the picture went directly to I’etwortii. When Lord Egrcinoiit 
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heard (u’ 1113; iiiteiidi'd dcparliire Iroin Kiijirhuid, he; wrote to me in the kindest man' 
tUT upon the siibjcet, and exprt'ssed Ins tears that I had not met with sufficient 
eneoura^emc'iit. IJe eonelndt'd Ids letter witli these words: ‘ r«»r iny own part, I 
can only say, that 1 will ^^ladly irivj', a Irlioiisaiid irnim'-as Ibr a c»>nipaiiion picturt‘ to 
Sanelio and llie Diitehess.’ As this was more than double tlu* price I had received 
for that picture, I leplied lliat I should consider it a robbery to receive it for one of 
the same, si/.e, but that 1 slio\dil be most happy to j)aint him a picture in Ainerien, 
if Ik? would allow me, on condition that the pri<-e shouhl not t'xct- .d live hundred 
U'niiieas; and tills picture I am now to paint for him. 1 have mentioned this last 
eircninstaiier, becausj' a statement of it has a|>|K*ared in sonn? of th<? newspapers, in 
W'hieli if erroneously said I refnse<i th(' eommission. Nt*xt to Sir (ieorjre Beaie 
mo:d, fill* Marl of M;rremoiit was the first to a])preciate Mr. Allsfon’s nn rit. Sir 
<J(‘()r;Lr'-' employed Air. Allslon to paint a larfre picture of tlie Atijr« l deliverin^r Saint 
PeU'r from prison, which he pre'^eiifetl to the elimeli of Aslihy de la /oiieh ; and 
l'i;rrcmoiit jinreliased his ‘ Jaenh’s Dream,* ami a smaller pielnre of a. female 
readinir. I.»ird I'jirremont remarked to me that the fig-nres in ‘ Jacob's Dream’ re- 
minded him mole f)f Uapliael than any tiling else ho had seen hy any mo<h’ni artist. 

“ I omilted to mention in ils proper place, that in 1 S 17 1 \isiled Paris, with 
Al es>rs. Mlslon and ( olliiis. I spent tliri'c months there, makinif stinlii’s from pi<’- 
tiircs in the fiouvre, and then retnriird to Kno-Iand ihroiiiili tlie Netherlands, in 
comp-mv with Air. Stuart Ni'wtou, whom I met iu Paris 011 his wav' to fiondon 
fn'iii It'ily.” 

Mr. Lpslio remained but a short time in this country, lie 
had h(U‘!i induced to believe that the teachership of drawing al 
West Point would he converted into a professorship, with addi- 
tional ad vatilagivs corresponding with those of the other profes- 
sorships, and that ho would he provided with a })ainting-room ; 
hut the dillicullios which seemeti to stand in the way of tho 
measure, caused him to resign his situation and return to London. 
Wo iiiav luMionl, tliut. siieli ;i man was allowed to depart witltoul 
every eflorl being made to retain him. 

“liCslie,” says a eiific, ijunli-d hy Air. Diiiilnp, “is all nature, not common, but 
select — all li.'i-, in»t niuseul.ir, but mental. IJe <lelifr|ils iu ilelineatinir tlu* soeiat 
alieeliuiis, in Ifinhni^ limament. and hue to (he ora<rf*liil duties of the fin ^ide. No 
^)!ie .ve' s with a truer i ye tlie eYa*-1 form whieli a subject shiaild take, and no one 
siirpis.^-es liiiii in the 1 ire ait of in.sj>irin^ it with sentiment and life. Do is always 
easy, ele'^Miit and impi C'-sive ; In* studies all l.'is [lietiin’S with jrreaf ^•^l^e, and, per- 
liaps, never puts a pencil to the. eaiua'^s till Iu' lias painted the matter mentally , ami 
can ..re it bi if'ne iiiiii sli.ijied out iif air. He is liiJI of epuef vitrour; he. approaches 
Wilkie in hmiimir, Stot.liard in the delieaey' Jif li-mab* loveliness, and has a tenderness 
and p-.t Iios altoii-el !ier hi" o\\ n. ifisaelion is easy; there is no stiainin^; his men arc 
stroiiir in mind without s ( niint; to kiu»w it, ami li's women liave sometimes an 
alliiriiio nain’lr,i\i\{\ unconscious loveliness oflook, suc-li as no other painter rivals.” 

“The pictures of Lcslh? arc a proof of tli«^ fancy and ])oetry which lie hidden in 
ordinary tliin;rs, till a man of ^iTi uins tinds fheiii »mt. With mneli i>f a Rnrns'like. 
spirit, lie seeks snbjiaMs in scenes where t]n*y would nevei be seen by ordinary men, 
J/is is cfjiia! to his «reniiis. His colouriii^r is lucid and hanmuiions ; arid 

the characbr which he imprc'^ses is strfinjrer still than his coloiirinjr. He tells his 
story without many fiiriires; there are m) mohs in his erniipositioii ; he iiisei Is nofhinjr 
for the sake of effi rd ; all seems as natural to the scc'm: as the leaf is to the tree. 
His [lictures from W^ishiimtou Irving are exeellenf. ‘ Ichahod ( ’rane,’ haunts us; 
‘ Dutch (kmrlsliip’ is c\tr present to our fancy ; ‘ Anlliouy Van (/orh'ar, leaving liis 
mistresses for the wars,’ is both ludicrous and atff'cllug; ‘M’he Dutch Fireside,’ with 
t-lie negro telling a gho.sl-story, is e.apital; and ‘Philip, the Indian Chief, dcliberat* 
ing,’ is a figure wajrtJjy of Ly.si[»pus.” 

The same critic is iticlined to look upon some of Leslie’s 
English pictures as superior even to those which the remem- 
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brance of his native land has awakened. ^‘Sir Roger de Coverly 
going to church amid his parishioners — Undo Toby looking 
into the dangerous eye of the pretty Widow Wadman — and 
sundry others, are all marked with the same i.ature and truth, 
and exquisite delicacy of feeling.^’ 

The ‘^Murder of CliBbrd,’’ in the Philadelphia Academy of 
Fine Arts, painted soon after his first visit to London, is far 
from being one of l^eslie’s happiest cii'orts, and gives but little 
idea of his excellence. The subject indeed is not one congenial 
to his jicncil. The most admirable specimen of his style, in 
this country, is perhaps bis “ Ann J^age and Master Slender,’’ in 
the collection of J^hilip Hone, Ksq. of New Vork. 

With regard to Mr. Newton, we cannot resist the temptation 
of copying a letter from one wliose name alone would ensure its 
peinsal. 

“New York, Maroli litli, 

“ My tic.ar .sir, 

“ f know notliinir nicar iiiul (Irtlnitc; nkout Mr. Newton's early life and his ron* 
iievions. fie was horn in Halifax, Nova Scotia, where his father lu.l(l a po.st, I think 
ill the ro]miii>sari«it of the lirilisli army. I am ii<»t e» rtain win iIut his liither was 
not a nalive (»!' Uoston, but 1‘eel sure that his motla'r was, and that she was sisti r to 
Stuart the painter, atler whom Newton is named. On the death of his father, which 
fiappi ned when Newlfai was a hoy, his mother returned to her relations in Boston. 
Here Newtoti was reared; and heiiiir intended l}»r eommereiid lift*, was plaeeil with 
a inerehanl. \Vliilt‘ yet a .slrijiliny;, however, he sliowt'd a lak nt and ineliiialion for 
drawinir and painthiji:, aii<l used to take likenesses of his friends. 'I'liese were shown 
ahoilt and apjilailded, suHieienfly to jxrality his pritle and eontinn his pr«»)>ei\sity ; 
Oinl in :i svliile it Is’ennie apparent that he would lU'ViT heennu‘ a nurehiint, 

llis friends were deti'miined to JlltltlllfC llilll Jll llis tuste ujid ^^i^lle^', mul lioprd ilno. 
h(‘ niiy;-lit one day ri.'>e to llie < niinenee of his tli.stin^»uished imele. One of his elder 
hrothers, who W'as eneaeed in eomriMTee, lieiiiiT about to make a voyaifc to ftaly, 
took Stuart, N«'Wtoii with him, ami plaee»l him at Florenee, to improve himself iu his 
art. Newton was never v«'iy assiduous in his ac-atlemienl .studies, ami eould m)t be 
pr« \aile«l upon to devote bimself to that el«»s(‘ ami ]>ati« nt drawin;r alh r the liNinjr 
models, so necessary to make an at'eomplisiied drauirlitsinan ; but lie almost imme- 
tiiately attracted the aUenlion of the ohlesl artists by ids talent li)r colour. They 
saw, in Ids jiiveiiih? ami unskilful sketeldnii^s, lu'anliful etleels of c'olour, sueli as are 
to 1 m^ met with in the works of the old masters, ifilh'<i in that respect. Several of 
the painters wmihi iioti<'(^ with attention the way in which he prepared his jiah tte 
ami mixed his colours; and w’oiikl seek, hy imjuiry of him, to discover the priiu'i- 
ples upon which he pnn^ei’ded. He coidd jj^ive none. — It was his eye that jro\enu'd 
Idm. An eye for colon riii;L(, in paintiiiir^ is like an ear fir hanuouy in music, ami a 
feelirijyr tl)r .style in wriline — a natural that prodm*es its ex«iuisito result almusl 
witlunit etl’ort f)r desi;irn in the pf).s.se.s.sor. 

“Newton remained hut ahoiil a year in Italy, ami then ri’paired to f'aris, from 
whence. In* .soon passed to Kiiirlaml — arriviiijr in fiomlon about the year I^IT. Here 
lie. was fort iiuati* <‘mmirli to fiml his eoiintryim n, Washimyloii Allston and Charles 11. 
liCslie, both sedulously dcNoti'd to the stmly and pra«‘tiee of the art, and both en- 
floweil witli tlie Idjrhest (|ualifu;ations. Allston soon vi'tuvned to the Cidled States, 
but Leslie remained: ami from an intimate eonipanionsldp for years with that e.x- 
qidsitc artist and most esliinahlt^ man, Newton derived more .sonml principles, ele- 
jrant ideas, ami pure exr.iteiiieiit in his art, tliaii ever he acquired at the .‘Veaderny, 
— Indei'd the fraternal career of these two yonnir artists, and llim'r advaneeineiit in 
skill and reputation, ever couiiselliiiir, <'he< riii£if, and lu»nonrinj[r each other, until 
they rose to their present disliniridshed eiiiiiieuee, lia.s s<imelhiii«r in it |xx*uliarly 
jreiierous and praiseworthy. Newton has, ibr some years juist, been one of the most 
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pojmlcir painfrrs lii Knjrlaud, in tliat branrli of liisinriral painlliipf pnmliarly 
to sfcnrs in fainiliar Uli*. His roinnrinir is aJinost unrivallccl, and In* lias a livrlinrss 
of fancy, a (juickncss of <*()ii<v|>tion, and a. iaciliU- and ^rracc of cxccailion, that sjncad 
a ma^ic (diariii ovcm’ his pnxinclioiis. Ilis choice of sni)iccls incliiiin"- chiclly t<i the 
clc/iranl, the jray and ]>i«|u;ml, scenes from iMoliere, from (fil Idas, &e. yet he has 
produced some compositions ofloiudiin^ patli(»s and simplicity: ainonj; wliicli may 
he, mentioned, a. seem' Irom the Vicar of WaUetiehl, depicting the return of Olivia 
to lu'r family. 

“ Of Newlon’s visit to this country, his inarriaife, A- r. yon have doubtless sufficient 
information. Shoiihl you desire' any additieaiai influMuatiou e»n any <»m' point, n writ- 
ten ipn stion will elraw from me all that I posse-ss. When I am we ll cuou;rh, how- 
eve'r, to hustle ahroail, I will e.all on yeiii, and will he able-, in hall’ an hour’s chat, to 
g^ive you more; than 1 can write in a day. 

“ [ am, my ilear sir, 

“ V» ry truly’^ yours, 

“ \V \sm\(JTo\' Iiivix(i.” 

Mr. Leslie also bears this teslimony to the merits of his 
friend: 

“ Mr. Newton is hless<-d with an ex<piisitc eye tiir cf)lonrin^,^ lie had also a irreat 
advantage in heing- t’roin his childhood tamiliar with the v\orks of his illustrious 
mu le Stuart. He ry soon heeame known in iMiLrland, ami uilh h>s study than is 
usual, arrived at and maintains a very hiidi rank ainon;j l*aii»lish artists. His c'omie 
pictures possi'ss imiiie humour; ami as you have, uo doubt, seiii the*'en',''ra\ iuir 
from his pictun’ of the \’iear fd* W'akefM'ld restoriiijLf Olivia to her mother, you can 
judi(e of Ids power in the patlnliij — I know of iiolliiiie- in tin' art im»u, e.vpiisitely 
Cfjneeived than tin- (ij^ure of Olivia." 

The dlstro.ssln^ malady which has riicently laiil Its heavy 
hand upon Mr. Newton, will not, we trust, eonlimie loiigr to 
deprive the world of his delightful labours. It was not only by 
his jrenius as an artist, that he was so irreat a favonrilt; anionsr 
those with whom he was intimate. Few c.oiild surpass hitu in the 
power of reiiderinj^ himself an agreeable comj)anioii when he 
chose. Ill reference to bis pencil, we once heard an otld appli- 
cation by the celebrated wag, Hood, of a well-known line of 
Pope. Sonui person present having remarked, that there was 
too little shade in Newton’s pictures, Ves,^’ replied Thomas, 

“ (Jod s;dd, FiCl Newlnri he, ;md nil \v;is //»•///.” 

The criticism, however, is not correct. 'Fhe following list of 
Mr. Newton’s works was given by him to a gentleman of I’lii- 
ladelphia. 

“ The list, excludes por/r«i7.s, excepting Ji ft*vv of rcmarkahlc persons, or where l.he 
composition removes them Irom the, department of luen^ port mi if un*. 

1m possession of 

J. Falstaff, csoapiiijr in the bunkhaskol, - - Mr. TV. fWc, /Vc/c York. 

2. The Hull Lccturt', |V. ('hiimhfrl(n/in\ 

Sunlha /// /j/i>//, Enfrlaml. 

3. The same subject, differently tn'atcd, - - Philip Hour., Nrw York. 

4. The Importunate Author, from “ l.es Fai- 

cheux" of Molierc, Thomas 1/o/)c, Looftou. 

.*). Rcjxjatcd with alUjrationn for ----- Thr Earl of Carlisir. 
f>. “ “ ----- Jamrs J*erkins., Boston. 

7. Lovers’ Quarrels, from Lc Depit ainourcux 

of Molicre— engraved by Heath, - Thr Publishers. 
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8. lii; Maladc Malj[rrn Jni, froiii “ Monsii iir ilc 
l*ourc("in;rii.'K;” oi* Mrilirrc, - . . , 

1). A *iiil al. Iht Devotions — (tioiie in litliii;cr.'i- 
j)liy liy liiiiie,) 

M). A rc-mah: reailinj^^ eiilleil “Italy,” — and 
dom: in lillio;>ia|jliy l)y Lane, - - - - 

11. A (iirl witli a .Merlin — lillioiirapliy l>y Lane, 
Li. 'rile Hillj t, donx — eii^'iaved by Lewi.':, - - 

I. 'J. Don (Quixote in lii.s study, . - . - - 

1 ]. J{ejuiilion oi’ l.lie “ llillet doilA,” - - - - 

L>. 'J’iie Fly|>(jel)ondriae, (destroyed,) 

Id. 'J'lie Arlien, .''|)id)lis)ied under llie title of 
“ Tlie Lor.salien,” lirst. einfrav* d by Heath 
and .'•inee liv Don,) 

17. Subject repeated, with alterations, - - - 

18. 'The 1 ’orsak* n, 

l!h 'I’w// ( 'hildren, in Dutch < osfnnn\ - - - 

‘iO. .’Vraehe.ilh, npbiaidr d by Doily and Lnoy — 
lleiroars’ < tpera, - - 

yi. A sitidy lor “Dolly,” - 

■i'i. 'J’he Diinee oT Spnin’s visit to (^^ta^ma, 
^<iil Dias,. — einjraved in small by DolL, 
y.‘i. 'i'he \iiear of* Waliefii Id restoi iiiiv ^ Mi\ i.i to 
her boine — < nyraved l»y Ihnnet, - 
^il. l*ortrait <•!' Sir Walb r Scott at Abbotstiird, 
repeated t wire, 

"io. J'ortrait ol' 'I'homas .Moore — ••ii'^raved by 
Wi.lt.s, - 

Ldi. Portrait id’ Ivev. Syilney Smith, . - - - 

-27. Dortr.'iit ot’ lb nry llallani, 

*28. Dortrail of Washington livinir, • - - . 

*21), Dortr.iit ol’ Miss l’*o\, daneht« r of fjord llol- 

bold, 

:m. Lady Mary Dox, 

dl. Dnrtrait of Mi.-.s V illiers as a Noinian nirl, 

d*2. A Ladv readiiiii’, 

.‘l.'l. A Lirl sleepinir o\ I r li* r stmlies.—lit boirra- 
j»hy by L.ine, 

.‘11. 'I'ln‘ Dnieli (iiil — en,.rrnved in line by Djio, 
.'11. Kepealed l<»r “ “ “ “ ** 

d.i. “ “ “ 

.‘Id. Deinale wiepinii’, - -- 

!17. |{ep«*ate(l I’or - 

.‘18. 'I’lie ( IriL'inal Study, for 

.‘l!t. (iil liias \ j-iti <Miv t 'aniilla at tlie Inn, * - 

■111. 'riie ( Iiiariii.in, - - - 

II. A (iirl, ill the eo-l nine «»!’ Norni.iinly, 

-1‘2. 'J’ln* Dni’mi.'i — |)ainled li»r L«»rd Dainboro', 
;ind pnreh.i.sed of him by th or^e I\'. 

1*1. Ilelinda al her toilet, 

'11. Vori<'k ami the < i'i i.''elle, >'«r!o\e scene./ • 

'b>. Shyloek’s eli.ire'i* to .hssie.i— eni^raved by 
Don, - 

<10. 'riu* Abbot, from Scott's ,M<»iiaslerv, - - 

47. Casket sej'iie, f’roin tiu’ Merchant ofVi’iiicc, 

48. licar, attendeil by ( 'ordelia and (In* Dliysi- 

< inn, - - - - - - - - - - - - 

4t). <lri-ek (iirl, 

2)1). Repeated li/r - 

.01. 'Drunk s«*ene, from < 'vinbellni’, water eoloiirff, 
2)2. (-'liildofD. Lekliijjr, Lsq. Jiostun, - - - 


In pos.scssion of 

Edwant liosr Tunno^ London, 

William Prvitruit., Huston. 

IT. JI. Joifj fjouilon. 

Tivu. 1$. C/taimintt, Lomhm. 

(t. W'litson Taylor, Loudon. 

S. I2lliol, Tiu.'tton. 

Jlrr.Mr. Thorijr, Caniiridgr, Eng. 


The Pahlishu s. 
Lord Durt’r. 

ik 


Marquis of Lausdoicnv. 


Pttkt of Hid ford. 

Marquis of Lau.sdotruc. 

Mr.s. fiorkliarl, 

n. II. Joy. 

(i, iV at till, 

II. Ilallam. 

(1. S. i\i irtoii. 

Lord Idiford. 

Col. h'oj’. 

('iionhssnf Morh y. 

Ctoiial CIhjijis. 

Marquis of SfaiToiif. 

William Wtlls, Toidn ii/irr, Eng. 
T\ C. (iroq. Ifo.stou. 

Utilurl \ iruon. Imndou. 

I'larl id < 'io sf’ rfit Itl. 

Lord T\ L. Coin r. 

Dr. Holu rt T'l ro u.son. 

Ihikv of Dt ronsfiirr. 

U . Wi lls, I'oohridgr. 
i'ol. II. liaillir. 

'Flu' Ixinw of England. 

C. Ill nth. 

IL I < I non, Tionduu. 

11. laihourlu n , l..<aidoU. 

Earl of Essi\r. 

Era til is Itf/iiniT. 

A! era min' Haring. 

E/nlifi I lour, IS'rm York. 

Mr.s. Hal lilt man. 

O. Eckling. 
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William E. West, also residing in London, is another artist 
who has done honour to our country hy his productions in this 
department, liorn in Baltimore, he studied with Mr. Sully in 
Philadelphia, exercised his talents for some time in the city of 
Natchez, and went to Europe in 1822, where he soon afterwards 
made himself known hy his portrait of Lord Byron, painted at 
Leghorn, of which Moore makes mention in his life of the poet. 
Having spent some years in Italy, he went to London, and there 
fixed his abode. Mr. Leslie says of him, — ^Miis best pictures 
arc ‘ The Pride of the Village,’ an<l ‘ Annette de I’Arbre,’ the 
pathos and expression of the last of which attracted the admira- 
tion of Mr. Stothard and Mr. Rogers, two men whose good opi- 
nion is well worth having. His pictures have a merit not the 
most common in the art — the principal figures are much tire 
best.” 

We have been struck in reading these memoirs with the man- 
ner in which many of the subjects of them have absolutely fought 
their way, it might be said, to reputation and fortune, furnishing 
evidence the most conclusive of the folly of the doctrine, tliat 
the mental tree inclines according as the twig is bent. In spite 
of early impressions and education even repugnant to the spirit 
of art, did the men to wlioni we refer devote themselves heart 
and soul to its worship; and nothing hut the indomitable energy 
of a vocation^ the propensity that was breathed into their bosoms 
with the breath of life, could ever have given them strength to 
overcome the obstacles in their way. ‘‘The common mind” 
may be formed by the hand of instruction and habit, just as 
tJic lowly bush may be trained in its growth, hut as easily 
might tlie pride of the forest he forced to creep along the earth 
instead of aspiring to the skies, as the intellect, vivified by the 
inspiration of genius, he diverted from its predestined course. 
The sap, in both cases, is too vigorous for repression. A mute 
inglorious Milton we hold to he an imjiossibility, notwithstand- 
ing the liigh authority in support of the idea. Faculties capable 
of jiroduciiig the Paradise Lost might indeed he prevented by 
circumstances from sucli an achievement, hut they could not 
fail to manifest in some mode their existence. The hold con- 
densation by a recent poet, of the stanzas of Gray — ‘Hhe world 
knows nothing of its greatest men” — might be adduced, wc 
think, as a proof that their truth does not correspond with their 
beauty. 

Among the memoirs alluded to, that of the distinguished por- 
trait painter who has made Philadelphia his home, is particularly 
interesting. Wc regret that we can give but an outline little 
calculated to convey a just idea of the history narrated by Mr. 
Dunlap. — Thomas Sully was born in June, 1783, in Ilorncastlc, 
Lincolnshire, and was brought to this country by his parents in 
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\lU2j when a child of nine years of ajre. II is unconquerable 
predilection for the pencil caused his father to remove him from 
a broker’s office in Charleston, where he had been placed in 1795 
— the jijentleman complaining that although he was very indus- 
trious in multiplying figures, they were figures of men and wo- 
men, and that if he took up a piece of paper in the office, he was 
sure to sec a face staring at him. The youtli was tluui consigned 
to the instruction of M. Hclzons, a French artist, who had mar- 
ried his sister; and he remained with him until ITJtD, when the 
irrital)Ie disposition of his preccjitor occasioned a quarrel, wliich 
induced liim to leave his house. His parents were then dead, 
hut his elder brother, l^awrence, was settled at Richmond as a 
miniature and device |)aintcr, and thitlicr lie repaired, d'hc pro- 
ficiency he had already made enabled him to contribute mate- 
rially towards the support of the large family of Ids brother, 
whose death in 1804 threw them entirely upon ids hands. After 
faithfully acting, says Mr. Dunlap, as the brother and the uncle 
for more than a year after Lawrence’s decease, hi', became the 
husband of th*c willow and the legal father of the cldlilrcn, a stej) 
approved of by all who knew him and his circumstances, and 
never repented by himself. Not long afterwards, Mr. ('ooper, 
the distingnishcil tragedian, in one of his ])ri)fessional visits to 
Richmond, sat to vSulIy for his ])ortrait, and contracted a friend- 
ship for him, which, wlien he became lessee and manager of the 
New York Theatre, prompted him to invite the artist to that 
city, with the pledge to secure him business to the amount of 
one thousand dollars. Accordingly, Mr. S. removed there with 
his family, and thus the impulse was given ‘‘which has ulti- 
mately carried merit to its lieservcd goal, fame and fortune.” 
The generous manager immediately gave him a credit for the 
sum mentioned, and the gratuitous u.se of a painting-room in the 
front of the theatre. 

In 1807, IMr. Sully visited Roston for the purpose of improv- 
ing by the advice of Stuart and the study of his works. In 1808, 
he again set up his easel in New York, but the commercial em- 
barrassments of the lime were not favourable to the arts, and 
Jarvis was then monopolizing almost all the business that was to 
be had. In conseijuence, in February 1809, he removed to I’lii- 
laclelphia. In the ensuing month of .lune he embarked for Fog- 

laillly having obtained the necessary funds by eoininissiofis lor 
copies to he made in tliat country of seven pictures of (lie groat 
masters. No better evidence could he desired of the ardent 
thirst of Mr. Sully after excellence, and his indefatigable assi- 
duity and zeal, than the history of his visit to London. The 
scantiness of the sum upon which he undertook to sujiport hiin- 
self, the privations he consented to endure, the fidelity with 
which he fulfilled his engagements, the improvement that he 
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made, the kiiowledjrc that lie obtaiiu'd, form a rcmarkahle pn<;c 
ill the annals of enerji;y and perseverance. He returned to Phi- 
ladelphia in March, I.SIO, and has coiitinueil to reside there ever 
since, an object of honour and esteem no less for his qualities as 
a gentleman and mendjer of society, than for his professional 
merits. 

“ IMany iirr tin* \ wliioli a porlrail paiiih r has to inulrr^o rvi ii aUor In: 

has atlaiiu'd riiiiiu nrr. How ju'n ssary it tiir liim to raU li and liold last a portion 
of tin product ol’tlii’ titlo, that whrn tin* rhli oonu’s In- niav not hr led slrainh.'d 

aTjd d( slit! ill- lik(’ a sliijnvr''clu'd inariiu r. IVrIiaps no ]»iiinh r ot Mr- Sully’s a<'- 
hnowh d^i d iiu rit has t'\|)('ri( ii«.'{*d tin* iliu'tnalions of fashion, or tin* rajn icrs of tho 
piihlic, in s«) :ri*i*at a drm*io. At onr finn* oM'rwholtMod with applications li»r p(»r- 
trails, at another literally dt serled, not heeause he deterioratid, as s(nne have done, 
tl)r all aeknow ledijre j>roM-res--ive iinprov(*oient to the prest nl honr. In 1S*21 Mr. Sol- 
ly's hn^ine» ha<l di er(’a<ed ll-artiill^, and his eniharrassnn ids inereasinfj in proper- 
tirjn, had heeojue sfioneion*' that lie had deteriniiied to leave Ann riea. He had pn ss- 
inn- iinilations to eoine to M<liMhnri,'-|i, .and then.* take up his perii'anent. resiilenee, 
\Vhile he he-itated, a plan was pn»posed hy some ot‘his frieinls tor a se<‘ond \isil, to 
Hn^land, instead ol‘a riinoval of his family. !f was ihoni^hf In mijrhf lea\e his family 
at Inane whili* he went to f-oiulon and painted the portraits of eminent, men, <nijL(i- 
iials, ami eopies tioiu pietnre> hy artists ot‘ known lah nfs, <il‘ d- eeaseii worthies, 

the l.oi'kes, the Newtons, the Milton^, the ( 'roinwi Ms, the Hampdens, and oihiT.s 
that \\e claim as <inr I’onntryimn, and reven* as our Iwnefaetors. lie was to Ik* sup- 
j)(iit(*d hy sums suhserihed for the purpose hy those who wished sm*h [lietnres, and 
who wi.>hed to eneoni:u,o' tin* art ami tin* arti*'!. 

'l’hi< plan was so lar inatuM’d that the paint«*r carried it in the tiirm of a suh- 
seription paper to a wealthy and piofessinif jVieiid lor his si<^na'.iin . He was I'oldly 
reel ived, ami turn* aski d for delilieration. Snilv took his lea\e with his snhserijiliou 
pajier in his hand; and If tlie patron looked from his window upon the man whose 
t*xpeetalioiis ho had raised hut to disa))poiiit, whose manly spirit msi* as ins Impes 
were ernsh( (1, lie iniifhl ha\e seen the In art-stricken hnshaml ami tiilher tear the 
jiaper to pir-ees, ami da-sli it in tin* kenm i before his door. 

“ He now thonirlif of ar eejitinif im ifalioiis from lloston promisiiiir him employ- 
ment, and li!)vin^ made known his intentions, paeke/J^up and ni.ideali readv l<»r the 
jonruey, in* was waited upon hy .Af< '.'•rs. I'.iirman, I’ov, and ( hilds, eii<rra\irs, w ho 
were df'termined tfi prtwenf what tin y jiislly eonsider(*ci a loss to the cite. ‘Von 
imist m»t lea\e iis,’ tiny said. ‘I ha\e no f*mplov menf Inn*.’ ‘If yon Inil -j^one to 
Knirlaiid, yon would ha\e refnrmd. If \on mi 1«i llo^lon, and take vour tiniidv. you 
will stay there. Will you paint •)iir purli.iits P ‘( 'erl.iinlv.’ It w as aori i d n[ion. 'The 
painter unpacked liis materials, ami Irom that, time to this he has had nninternipted 
success — full einjiloymeiit, iiiereasi d prices, iiiereasetl leputation, nnd inereasin<» 
skill. 

“ .Mr. Sully is, as we helii-M- and sine(*relv hope, anehoreri safely in port, for lili*. 
lie has portraits eniraju d in Mier-ession ti>r yeais to eome at iiheral prices. His li llow- 
citizens uf rililildelphia justly ajipret int.e him as an artist and a man. 'I’he late 
wealthy, eeei'ulrie, hene\olenl, .md munifn-ent Stephen (iirard eansed to he hniit in 
addition to one of his houses, piirpo.sely for the artist, an e.\)iihili«)n and jiaintinir 
room, and in that hon*-e he resides smroiimled hy his numerous family, and hy all 
those eoMvenienei s wdiieh are so dear and in eessary lo a painter. 

“ With a frame apparently slii^rhl, hut in reality stron^-, iimseiilar, athh fie, and 
niieommorily active, .Mr. Sully does iiol .stand ovi r five ll-ef ei;rht. ineli(*s in hi*i”ht, 
hut he walks with tlie stride of a man of si.\ leet. His complexion is pah*, liair 
lirtAvn, f y(*s {rrey, appron(*liin;r to him*, and ornamented with imeoimmiidy loM«r (*ye. 
I.jslii ;ind his whole phy'-io';rj!otny markiil with the wish lo make, others happy. At 
tin* a<_re, of fillyijm*, he enjfiys the eheirfidmss and aetisily “t" youth. 'I'wo of his 
d:in;^li1ers are married, one lo .Mr. .lohii Ni;it»h’, a first rate portrait painter, another, 
JiiTself a jiainter, to .Mr. Darley. 'J'hc oldest son of flie artist, has followed tlie (*X!im- 
ple of his fathi-r in r< jeetin;r the eounliii^r-lionst; Uir the painter’s atlclier, and wt: 
doubt not will follow liio cxainjilg in industry luid virtue.” 
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The p:raco and dolieacy of Mr. Stdly’s pencil nnidcr liis por- 
traits, of females paiiieularly, ofjual if not superior to those of 
any of the most <1 isl io^uisluMl of his cf)ntemj)or:iries, either in 
the old world or the new. Ihit llmt his vitjjour and slreni;th are 
of eorrespoiidinjz; exeelle.iicc, is abundantly manifested by his 
male heads, and esjxMuallt' by some of the full Jen<ribs of men 
\vhi(‘h have come from his hanrls. That he mit^bt also have con- 
tended with success for tlu; historical palm is (ivinced by his tine 
picture of Wash ini*;! on crossing; tin'. Delaware — a work executed 
‘‘in many resjx'.cts in the most p(n*feet style of art,” but which 
was painted under afi evil star, as far as the artist’s reward is 
concerned, whose malijrn inllueaice has delVaudefl him in gr(‘at 
measuF-e of his due. “If it was an obi instead of a moderiF ])ic- 
turc, the winter landscape would alone stamp it as a jewel ; hut 
in the old pictures one gF)od part redeems — in the modern, one 
part faulty condemns.” 

'riiere are othei’ |)aint(M\s mentioned in these volumes besides 
those we have indicated, who are mititled to j)articiilar commem- 
oration— tiarvis, King, Ingham, Morse, Inman, Neagle, Hard- 
ing, Alexander, (diapman, in portrait and other branches, and 
Dircli, Ch)le, Donglily, Weii, in landscape. liut the bmgth to 
which ibis article has already run, will io)t allow us to do more 
than recoial their names. The lives of ('oh*, Ab-xaiub-i', and 
^V"cir, arc esj)(!cially rcjilete with interest, aiid furnish admiral)le 
instances of the truth of the poet’s phra^t', 

“ die .'..'llipiT '1 (•') lorl'i 

K(l)l>ro -t M '•trvsd (li Miiff.*’ 

Had we s|)ace we should like also to extract some parts of 
tiieir communications to our aullmr, and likewise an interesting 
letter conc.erning Alexander Wilson, the orniiliologisl, written 
by Dr. .1. \V. Francis, llii! eFiiiiient physician of New ^ ork. 

Neither can we do more than refer to the portions of Mr. 
Dunlap’s work respeuding the oth(‘r arts of design, gi'eat as wouhl 
be our pleasure iu paying an bumble tribute to the genius of one 
wlio has engraved the name t»f America in lofty cliaraclers upon 
imperishable marble — the sculplt)r (Ireenougb. His Medora is 
worthy of the age which has produced a Canova, a ThocNvald- 
sen, a (diantrey. We shall not easily forget the first time we 
beheld it in the studio of the gifted author at Floicncc, soon 
after it was finished. Closing tiic windows to exidinb' the tlay, 
and placing a light near the chiselled form, lie created almost 
an illusion that wc were in a room when? a spirit hail just es- 
caped from its mortal bonds, bending “ o’er the dead,” 

“ Mir lilt* first, day of dt*atli luul ikd.’’ 

The mild angelic air, the rapture ofrepo.se, and the sad, clouded 
eye, that “Ares not, weeps not, wins not now,” were there pre- 
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sentecl with a pathos and a truth equal to those of the exquisite 
picture which the pen of Ihe poet has painted. It is indeed a 
perfect personification of the 0 recce, but living ftreece no more, 
that Byron has illustrated by his most beautiful simile; and we 
cannot help thinking the sculptor had this passage in his mind 
as vividly during his labours, as the lines in which the liaplcss 
late of the corsair’s wife is told. 

Mr. Dunlap’s volumes furnish abundant evidence that painting 
is the pursuit to which the genius of our land, as far as the line 
arts are concerned, has the strongest aflinity, and in which it is 
destined to obtain its most splendid triumphs. We might even go 
farther, and alHrnijthal it would be impossible to collect as great a 
number of nami'sof poi sons who illustrate our annals in any other 
imaginative department, as is here displayed. In music we have 
as yet produced no composer of eminence — in sculpture the list 
of celebrities is inconsiderable — and in architecture it is not much 
larger. In poetry, although there is a goodly multitude of gen- 
tlemen, it seems, Avhose palates ‘^are parch’d ^with , I^ierian 
thirst,” few of them, we fear, have been able to moisten their 
lips with even a taste of the harmonious spring, and still fewer 
have drunk tleep of its waters. In prose fiction we possess in- 
deed some glorious pens, whose elYusions are at least etpial to any 
efforts of our pencil, ljut they are comparatively rare. 

It is true tliat as yet the great proportion of our paintings is 
in the branch whicli is not esteemed the most elevated of the art 
— thrd of portraits — but this circumstance is not owing to any 
want of al)ility to produce what is loftiest. Tiiose who live to 
please, must please to live; supply dej)ends uj)on demand; and 
had the taste and the pockets of the community been of the 
highest order, many of our portrait painters have given proofs 
that they could have; risen to llieir level. I'hc seeds have been 
liberally sown; nothing has been required hut the genial heat of 
the sun to warm them into animation and fruitfulness. This vve 
have sanguine hopes will not long be denied. Tlie encouroge- 
incnt of |)ortrait painting pave.s the way for that of Jiistory, and 
there is every reason to believe that the patronage of the latter 
will not lag far behind the increase of wealth, now' that a fond- 
ness for the art has been roused. That this fondness exists and 
is increasing is manifest from the number of academies tliat have 
been formed within a few years in the dillercnt stales, and of 
valuable pictures, of both modern and ancient masters, which 
they have purchased — and from the attention which is paid to 
drawing in most of our private schooLs, and the likelihood that 
similar instruction will soon he afforded in our public seminaries. 
The lustre which has already been reflected upon the country by 
our artists, while it will serve to stimulate other aspirants to the 
most strenuous efforts, must also foster a spirit of national pride 
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for The source of the distinction eminently conducive to its be- 
ncfjl, so that inducement suflicient may be provided to retain 
e.alive talent at home, and thus prevent otlicr nations from reap- 
ing the advantage, and in some respects the glory, of its labours, 
as has hitherto in a great degree been the case. Could the gene- 
ral government he influenced to bestow some care upon the sub- 
ject — and a small sum, if judicioiislv invested, would do much — 
an additional im])ulsc of a jjoteiit character would be given. 

As to the power of judging of works of art wliich exists in 
tins country, Stuart used to complain that it was loo nice and 
exncteal too much. Speaking upon tliis point to a friend, he oh- 
sorv(Ml, “ ill Kngland myell’orts were comjiarod to those of Van- 
dyk(‘/l'itiaii, and other great painters — hut, hene! they compare 
them to thij works of the Almightv!’’ And these are the works 
to ivhich lluiy ought Id he compared, for tliese are the only 
standard of true perfection. Nature is hut the consummation of 
art, IIk'. work of an infallible artist, anfl lh(\v who can most, as - 
siniilah' tlieir productions to its mieiiing excell(!n(*e, are most 
cMitilledMo tlfiit name. W'hcn', loo, may such comparison more 
])rojierly he ma<le than in a region where the Omnipotent 
liand has lavlsheil his grandi-st as well as his loveliest Wfirks — 
whose mountains and whose valleys, whose forests and whose 
str(‘ains, in varied sublimity and beauty, are unrivalled upon the 
globe? wlu're forms may he witnessed to which it i> the richest 
praise of the ultimate etfort of (In'cian art — the statue of “the 
(lod of life, and majesty, and light” — to <lisplay a rescmlilanoe ? 
and where the full development of the immorlal energies which 
distingnisli man from llie brute, may hi; contemplated in its 
most inspiring, most ennobling shajies These are strong con- 
siderations for believing that amateurs as well as artists sliould 
be of a high order in America. 


Aut. VII. — t/i f Vinter in the JVesL ]\y a New-Vorker. 

In two vols. New York; Harper & Brothers: 1S35. 

'fHE flood of human life, which, springing from a thousand 
sources, hut gathering immensely in volume from the ‘^old 
settlemcMits” of our own country, is continuall)" poui ing in U])oii 
the exuberant jilains and valleys of '^Fhe West,^’ has created a 
necessary interest in the bosoms of those who are left behind, 
as to its condition, and civil and physical improvement. We 
say necessary ; for what family is there in the Atlantic states, 
but has been called upon to yield up some one, at least, of its 
members, as an olfering to the anthropocal requirements of this 
VOL. xvii. — NO. 33. -3 
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still unsettled re on ? Mayhap a daughter, or a son, “Ihe fa- 
vourite and the flower’’ of this fond parent, has left “ home,” to 
find an abode beside some sylvan lake, some bounteous stream, 
or in the very depth of some untra versed forest, wrapped in 
primeval silenet^, save llie fluttering of the gay paroquet or rust- 
ling of the bounding deer; or that father with his anow-white 
locks, but rc-juvenated step, has gathered together his effects, 
turned his face from the tombs of his ancestors, and has located 
himself in this land of promise, to build up anew his fortune. 
How shall those dreams of individual advancement be realized ? — 
how sliall the happiness of that child or parent be secured? — 
how extensive are the advantages tliere offered to the hardy ad- 
venturer? — how do those arts advance there, which improve 
and adorn our short-lived existence? Such an interest as this 
docs exist, — must exist : and, while it hinds a continent in an 
alliance, nay, a brotherhood — cIos(t than any political institu- 
tion, has an unceasing claim upon the observation of intelligent 
travellers. 

lint indeed wlio that has read of the adventurous deecrs of the 
pioneers, — of their perils, — victories, — romantic excursions, but 
has desired to know more of th(^ scene of those exploits? Or, 
who that has heard of the magnificence of its natural scenery ; 
of the prodigal fertility of its soil; of its rivers, imrtKNjsurable 
in length, supplying tlie oceans with its watiTs, and bearing to 
the whole world the means of snbsistfuicc ; of its prairies extend- 
ing before the eye, and stretching out on every side, till the 
distance is lost in the union of eartli and sky, and exhibiting to 
the beholder the undulations of a luxuriant vegetation, heaving 
like the sea ; of its forests, where each tree stands like a huge 
Titan, bearing the heavens upon its shoulders, anrl each shrub 
and flovvrel bursts forth, arrayed by nalun;’s band in her most 
glorious vesture; of its cataracts and its caverns; of the bright 
and varied plumage of its feathered tribes; and of its zoological 
richness, — who that has heard of thcvse, but must l)urn to in- 
crease his knowledge of them ? Or, who that has cast his eye 
over any statistical tables of this portion of our land, of the last 
twenty years, and has observed its populousnoss, growing like 
the productions of its soil, rapidly and monstrously; its capa- 
bility of sustaining a people as numerous as the liordes of Asia; 
and its future destiny, as the arbiter of power in this republic, 
but feels its importance and acknowledges its claims to his atten- 
tion ? 

‘<The West,” however, is a vague designation of any place 
in North America. Although there be a distinct meaning in the 
phrase, well understood by the person using it, yet paradoxical as 
this is, it points to no locality. Twenty years ago the Alleghany 
range might, by most people, be considered in these new coun- 
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tries. Ten years ago, the Mississippi was the ne pins ultra for 
five-sixths of Americans. The imaginary line which limited the 
hounds of the West, has thus been continually changing, till at 
length it has found a natural correspondence in the woods 
where rolls the Oregon,” ami on the shore laved by the Pacific. 
Still the phrase has a local meaning. The mind of a citizen of 
Philadelphia rclerring to the West, does not now reach beyond 
the Mississippi. When an inhabitant of Ohio speaks of the West, 
he means beyond that river; and when one of Missouri talks of 
tliis still receding land, he fixes himself, as he geographically is, 
in the centre of the Onion, and locates the West far beyond his 
Pawnee or Comanche neighbours, along the distant peaks that 
give rise to the Oregon and Missouri. 

A vvork professing to furnish an account of the West, should, 
in order to give satisfaction to these different classes of readers, 
be of much more ample scope than is generally taken by writers 
who assume the task. Such an attempt could be successfully 
rnach'. only by those who liave spent years in examining the na- 
tural legitures.and productions of tliis immense tract of country. 
We may apjienl to tlie feelings of those who have made hooks 
relating to this subject a pait of their reading, for the correct- 
ness of our position. Kach work s<icms to expose more the 
gap wiiich is to he supjilied. Does one jnirport to make us 
acquainted with the customs, peculiarities of thought and opin- 
ion, and language; of tin; Indian tril)es — it may describe those of 
one, two, or throe of those petty nations, lint it informs us that 
there are others to the north, or west, or south, of which nothing 
definite is known, except that their character and liabits are dis- 
similar to those described- Does another delight us with exhibi- 
tions of the wonderful power or variety clis|)Iayed l)y nature in 
her creations — still the mind is unsatisfied, for those are within 
circumscribed territorial limits. Each one leaves our craving 
curiosity more eager than before; while all only serve to teach 
us the boundless extent which is open for research. 

The work before us does not. assume to fulfil the condition 
which we have laid down as necessary to satisfy all inquirers. 
Its unjiretonding title sufficiently explains its character and ob- 
ject; the one indicating that it is a rapid sketch of the author’s 
experience and travels; the other that it is intended to interest 
the reader rather by ilie writer’s impressions than by liis con- 
victions from long study. Its great merit in our cycs, is its vivid 
])icturcs of western Tde ami manners, and of winter scenery, de- 
scribed as they struck the mind of our observant wanderer. 

The season in which his jourm^yings were performed, could 
not afford an ojipoiiunity for the most advantageous exercise of 
his descriptive powers. The heavens, it is true, displayed that 
pellucid azure hue, which is exhibited in those regions in both 
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winter and sunfimcr, and which is not surpassed by that of the 
tritely-admired sky of Southern Europe; the stars by 
walked the empyrean, enthroned in full-orhed splendour: the 
earth beneath presented the same general features, in her forests, 
plains and water eourses: and the lakes still appeared in their 
changeless, measureless grandeur. But how much more calcu- 
lated arc these works of nature to inspire the pen of the poet — 
and our author is one — when the south winds have chased away 
the chilling cold, and have (|uickcned every thing into life; when 
the swelling waters are rushing to their emhouchernent^f as they 
are released from the icy grasp of wdnter; when the prairie has 
doffed its mantle of white, ami comes forth decorated in the gor- 
geous garniture of summer, there a field of nodding grass, — here 
one of the dazzling heliotrope, or an islet of verdant wood whose 
green aifords an agreeable relief to the eye wandering from the 
plain of sunflower; when, in a word, all around seems to breathe, 
vivified and vivifying, arousing the imagination and unloosing 
the tongue. 

What, however, is lovSt in this respect, is ahmuhmtiy made up 
by the delineations of frontier life and society, which the writer 
had a better opportunity to observe, not only on acco\int of his 
own leisure, but also that of the [)eopl(^ among whom he tra- 
velled. The fireside picture, made up frer|utintly of the hardy 
backwoodsman and liis tliriving family, of an Indian straggler 
or two, and of the weary traveller; the bar-room exhibition — 
that microcosm of tlic West, where each district of the great 
valley has its representative, met together, not to gratify a mor- 
bid appetite for maudlin frolic, hut to satisfy the social demands 
of our nature; and the Indian camp, — 'wlicrc the warrior and 
the hunter, forced by the inhospitable weather without to re- 
pose in idleness within his matted cabin, are seen at home,, sup- 
ply us with much that may amuse the curious, and inform the 
philoso])hicaI impiirer. 

The first part of the route of our Irav^ellcr was through a tract 
of the West, which has of late years engrossed a very consId^^^- 
ablc degree of public attention. Arriving at Detroit from New 
York, by the way of Pennsylvania and Ohio, he directed his 
course through the peninsula of Michigan, — his ol)servations on 
which are opportune, considering not only the influx of popula- 
tion on its lands, but its claim to the rights and privileges of a 
constituent sovereignty of this confederacy. Advancing west- 
ward, he traversed the northern parts of Indiana and Illinois, 
over the ground which was the scene of the Indian murders of 
1832, and of the military operations which ensued. Prom the 
Illinois he proceeded to the mining country; and from Galena, 
where he arrived about the first of February, to Prairie du Chicn, 
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on the Upper Mississippi. This was the limit of liis tour, north 
ami west. 

Ills journey homeward, thoii«;h in a different route, was 
throuj!;h a part of our country, which has ever j)res(mted an at- 
tractive interest to the eastern man. Arrivinji at St. Louis, 
where he sojourned some days, he descended the Mississip|>i to 
tlic Ohio, and made his way up the latter river to (Cincinnati. 
From this growl city, the queen of the west, he divergtul 
south-east wardly through Kentucky, as far as the mouiitain()\ts 
parts of Tennessee, from which slate he entered Virginia, hav- 
ing examined many of the groat natural curiosities In which tluj 
country abounds, and finally directcal his course to the north, 
along the east(‘rn base of tlui Allcghanies. 

From this r/he// of the circuit of his travels, it will he 

observed, that his tour was devised with great judgment, em- 
Ijracing, as it did, tlie hiast travors('d regions of lii(‘ Union this 
side of the Mississipj)i, and romhining two opposite views of 
western life and manmu's — as they werti e\hll)ited in the wild 
prairies Mtid artiong tlie hoslihi l)aiuis of 1 ndians along onr nortlierii 
iVontie.r, ami as thi'v appe:ired in the scdthul ])lainsand hills, and 
among tlu', hos[)ilahle ami ingenuous inhahilanis of the south- 
west. \Vc have had, iiioieover, a particular ol)j(‘c.l in aim, in 
p!*esentiug this rapid outline to our readtu’s — that of enabling us, 
in our brief notice of llie conUmtsof these v<)lumes, to obey rather 
our own caprice as to method, than to follow the author conli- 
iiuously in each novel scene or m.*\v adventure ; tor the reason, 
that, if wo should attempt the Iatl(‘r, we should certainly l)e be- 
guiled into a prolixity inc.oiiipatihle with the purposes ot our 
work; though \vc should doubtless consult our own ca-^e, and do 
more ample justice to him. VVe therefore ('xercisi* at once the 
right which we have thus reserved to ourselves, and commence 
with the ancient city of Detroit. 

The city of the strait <lid not realize liis expectations as to 
its appearance. Instead of the moss-covened habilalions of a 
frontitn* town, he found new ami freshly painted hulldings and 
towering jiilcs of l)rick: instead of tiio fortifications, ‘•Mhe strong 
stockade made of round piles fixed lirmly in the ground, and 
lined with palisades,” llic only thing of the kind discoverable, 
was ;i small stone, arsenal, with a tall ])l(*ket tence arouiul It. 

But, although there was little In the city itself to remind him of 
its comparatively ancient date, there was not the same alisencc 
of the atiti(/ue in its environs, especially on the Uaniula side. 
The country and primitive habits of the pi'ople of lids ])art of 
William IV. ’s dominions, as also of the descemlants of tlie ori- 
ginal settlers in Detroit, are dcscriheil as follows. Declaring 
that every thing appears dead on the ea.st side ol the strait, alter 
leaving the American town, the writer continues: 
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“ TIk‘ Frf'nrli Ihrrr insist, njion «n to tlioir nfrrs, and bcin^ unwilling to 

itiiproNC llu'ir i>ro|M.‘rly, if'< vulno n nujins stationary. 'J’hoso Froiic.h tcnnrr.s liavc 
had l.lu'ir 1 (mj, in n tanliiiir tiu*. /rrowlii of Ddrnil, juid tiny still check in no 

.sliirlil dcirn'e iN adv.nv i s in |»ros|>rri1 y. 'riic !''rcnf h tarnis arc laid out alonjir iIk^ 
river on hotli sides, \\illi a fiont ofoidv two or flin’e aer(‘s on its bank, while they 
cxti.ri(l l):n'k inl«) tin* ^■l■nnl.•■y t‘»r lialf a do/ni tniles; a dispositi(»n (»f properly V('ry 
iinfaviuirahle to aifri«-n!fure, and only adopted oritrinally to brinjr the colonists as 
near loirelher as jMi^sihle, liu’ the sak(‘ ot' niutual pn)1eetion against the Indians. 
i\I;my ofthese /'nrrf.s now <toss lh(‘ nnin street <if Detroit at rifflif an^rles Jif. the up. 
per einl of the tow n, an<l, <jt’r-onrse, oiler 4tii eitln r side a dozen huildinq; lots of^reat 
value. 'I’he oi ii^ina! ow ners, liowevjT, persist in oceiipyin^j iheiii with their frail 
woojteii tenements and aliimst valueli'.ss iinprovaMiienhs, notwithstaiHiin^ larjrt? sum.s 
are ('ontiniully olfens! t'or the nuTest sliee in the world olY the end of their loiitr- 
taile<l p.i(rinio?jic^. 'rin*y are a siojrular rac<‘ of heiritrs altogether. Mild and amia- 
ble, with all that jvoiiteness of iiiaiiiUT which distinijuishcs every class of the cour- 
teous nall«)ii from whieli thtw’ derived their oHifin — tJicy are still said to he profound' 
ly ie?ir>ranl. 'riiey call Detroit ‘the Korl’ to this day, and yet few of theiii know 
any fhinjr ot flie eoiintry whoso solclit rs fir-t Indd it. 'riiey are ^ood 'rarderiers, ]»nf 
very inditferent liirnu I's; and fheii hieln‘st ambition is to turn onf tin- fastest troltiny 
Jinny when the carriole ra<‘es »M»mm4 iw*‘ on the iei- at inid-wiiitcT. Some of them 
will o»vn a hmuired of tie sc ponifs, which, in defiance of snow and sun, run in the 
wood.! iVom one end ol’ the \ear to theofhci. 'I'Ik* fislcst of tlie herd, vvhicli is «i iic- 
rallv :i Ihrv e-ininnli’ lioi ^e, the owner will keep tl»r hiinsidf, <ir, if he parts with him, 
asks l!je purchaser two nr Ihrei' hundred dollars flvr the animal, while from fin' lesl, 
ll»r tvveuty-five or tliiifv, he may ‘select .at jileasure. 'I'hey are very easy'jiraifed ani- 
mals, «'.irrviiiir asloiiishinir wfio-hts with easi-; hni their shoulders are S4> low it is 
<lillienll lo keep an iirdiii.iry s:ni<ile on their hacks with any roinllirt. Hut th«)n|i»h 
jjeni rally ronuh mis->h.ip« n hjokini*' en aluies, some art> vi'rv eleirantly Hirmed, ami 
remiml me «»f{* n — wliile neither la •‘emhlinir the Arabian nor the lOiiirlish hois<' — ot‘ 
Some I'reneh «lrawinirs I lia\<' seen ol'thc spirited sfec-ds of the Balkan, or thr* rush. 
imr coursiTs of the 1 kraine. I am infonm-d that they are known In jau-form j«)iir- 
mys under the saddle o(’si\|y miles a day ‘hr ten days in siieeession, without heinjr 
at all injnied 1»\ jt, 'I'hey are flionj^-lit to lia\4‘ a ditfen'iit ffrijriii Jrom the ('anadian 
lior.se, to v.'hlch the h<‘st of them licars no particular resi inhlanec e.vcv jit in sizt*.’' 

There is a slrikiiiti; featme in the fane of the contttry of IVIi- 
ehijr.’in — one tiiat attracts the early atlention of the traveller. 
This i.s wh’tt. are there called its oak openings, consisting of oaks 
of the largest size, covering a considerable extent of territory, 
and llie trees being unconnected by underwood, showing a grassy 
surface below, while the branches of the oaks are int<n t wined fr( 3 - 
qiiently above. These o|)enings present the appe.arance of a eul- 
tiVclled COLllUry lo tlie wanderer llirough thoni ; though in fact 
they are evidetices of its wild and neglected condition — being 
caused by those <lcvastating (irtis so freijucnt in the micultivatcid 
west, and whic.li sweeping over tlic prairitjs, connnunicate with 
the wootls and constinie -dl except the hardest of the trees in 
them. 1"he- t llhc.t of a ehain of these oak clusters ovtn* the whole 
of this penin-'ida iiiay he iinaginetl, when it is recollecttid that it 
is an entire dead levtd, or nearly so — no part of it rising to an 
elevation of two iiundred ft;et above llte waters that surround it. 
'J'he hurr-oak opening seems es|)erially to have won the admira- 
tion of our traveller for il.s novel beauty. Of the first one that 
he, struck, he says, it looked more like a pear orchard than any 
thing else to which I can assimilate it — the trees being somewhat 
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of the shape and size of full s;rf)\vn pear trees, aiul standing at 
regular intervals apart from t?aeh other on llie firm lcv(d soil, as 
if planted by some gardener. ” Deer in herds iinj hiuiid in these 
•groves, sweeping over them in l^den-likt' innoceiiee. 

Although now almost entirely d'-serted by the ;ii)origlnal in- 
habitants, and unoeeupied, save liere and tfierc? a solitary settler, 
southern Michigan abounds with moniiincnls of the Idnner race. 
Their graves remain as reminiscences to the (nnigrant, of those 
whom he has superseded; witile, even now, in obcfli^’nee to that 
mysterious law of our common nature whieli prompts tlie olT- 
spring to cherish the remembrance and ndics of his ancc'.str)r, the 
Indian returns and performs an annual ))ilgrimage to them after 
the white man has encompassed the snot as his own. Such leel- 
ings should be respected, and it speaks for the intelligence and 
luimanity of the irdiahilants of .\iichigan that they do resj)eet 
them. There are several Indian graves iinmediatidy before 
the door of the shanlee,^’ says onr travedho*, writing Iroin Spring 
Arbj)ur. wlu're 1 am sloj)piiig for tlt(‘ night, which I am told 
are regularly Visited and wcad^jd hy the .surviving ndatives of 
those here buried. My host has Itad tln^ gt)od taste to put a tence 
around them, to keep his catde from tlv'. spot — a {)iere of attim- 
iion with which tin; Indians apj)eared to be much gratified at 
their la.st visit.” (hirvi'r inhirnis us, that upon these jjc.casions 
they bemoan tln^ fate of the dei*i‘ase j, re'^ ipitul iling the. r.ctions 
ho iiad performed ; or if he were young when lie dii’-l, tiiose that 
ho would have dom? liad he lived, and tiie l.um' that wouhl Itave 
attended him — how he uouh; have overtaktm the Hying elk, and 
have; kcjit pace on the moun^ain^s brow witii the (leetest ileer. 
The rapid increa.se of civilize.I population in Miidiigan will not 
leave even this custom long to be performed by its natives. As 
a reverse to the picture, above given, ol Indian seusihilily, we 
may extract one from these letters, descriptive of a scene which 
occurred not far from the spot above alluded to, and which, 
though ofpi.ally ridiculous and painful, is also illustrative ot the 
strength of the passiou of the Indian for rum. 'fhe writer stop- 
ping at a farm house, fouiitl lhat a couj)iex>f Otiawas had jn.st 
arrived there for the purpose of disposing ot some peltry; which 
was accordingly traded away for a cask ol liquor. 

“Tlicv were,” lie siiys, “well male ni'Mi, tlionyli sliirlitly Imill, and witli .niiiilino 
noses and finely‘sha[H’(t lieials; ami eaeli, \\lieii I Mi.''! saw ihnn, liail the tue'‘t and 
most graeelul step I ever saw, wlietm-r on the sod or in the 1»,»11 -io«mii. ll«)W eojii- 
plete was the melaiiiorpliosis wluai I n\erto«)lv them hall an hour alh rvv ani in tlie, 
woods! The eldest, who eonld not nave l)een moje tlian rni -and-ihiify, I'arely^ 
sober eiKin^li to ^nide liis horse, and sittinjr willi ]> >lh anus atoimd thi* Inml ol 
wliiskey on the pommel Itet’ore Inm, lie. reminded me «>!' an enuraMMo ol Ihna hus, 
ilia very vuhrar and not v«r\ wilU hook, <-alle«l Homer 'rra\es1ie. 'the Indian 
gravity, whicl? liad helbre Ix’en preseived amid all the ma\ousness ineident to a trad- 
ing operation, had now iliorouglih deserted him, luid loddiiiig from side to side, ho 
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juiiUcrcd a sort orrocitntivr, wliicli coiiihinotl all llio r.xoolloncos of llic sin|rinfr and 
spouting »»f a civilized t<i[K r. Mis ediiipatiioiiy a ymith (if but seventeen, se(nne<] per- 
fi’ctly sober, and stoppinir only oeeasionally to pick up tlie whip of the fumhliiijr 
ri(l(‘r, lie sb'pped so liulitly by bis boj*st'\s side lhal ibe leaves se.arcely rustled he- 
neatli his nnxrtMsiii. 1 was sonu'wliat pained, of course, at the eviiibitioii, thoujrli J 
confess I was iiwl a little diverted, while ridin^r alontr il)r miles in file, silent w'oods, 
with sue.h 'rrotesipie eompany. 'Phe pi'destrian continued as r«‘si;rved and respectful 
as ever; but my lellow-eavalier, ath'r talkinir a ipiantity of £ribberi..h to me, whieli 
was, of eonrse, jn'i-feelly iiMintelliirible, seemed to hi; at last ipiite an^ry hi'caiise 1 
eoidd not nndersfand him; then, aller a^aiii beconiin'r pacified, hi' found a lunv 
sonrei! oj’ \eheiiienee in nr^riiiir mi' to *.sv////v/p (swap') jtnitisr/n isnir (e.vehani^e my 
irnn, to whie’ii be took a ureal fancy; for his ^ juijmnshr jHiacnaic.hvt'' (child of a horset, 
as he e.dled a coll that followed the tiiilorn jioiiy on whieli he rode. 1 could not help 
bl.imiM;; j!iv*-ell', however, tor having been so Ioiilt diverted with the frailties of this 
hospit ible Silenus. whi'ii at jiartinjr, about nii,dit fall, where lu' struck into the, forest, 
lie <i:i\e me an iM\ifation to his uiiiwain, twenty miles otl* siirnilyinu the distance 
1)V laisiiej all his lingers twice, at tlic same tiiiH' nsintr the words, ‘ /Ai/r// / htu 
inarcin i' in'i ii iriainini'' (come to my wigwam). Mow slraMjrely ari' we eonstitnted, 
thill one should (I' liM’ aimisi-irienl in the w'*)ods from an cxhihifi*in whieli, in a ei(y, 
would onl\ exeiti' |);im ami disu’i'^t! 1 have iie\er si en a hali-intoxiealed Indian 
heion without the di epest feeliiiirs of eoiiimlseration. Vs for the jilb :^ed I'rinie of 
selliiie- ludiiins wlii^kev, it is impossihle to pri\enf if. 'The love of spiriluoiis li»|uors 
is ;i natural eraviiiu' of the red niau,wliieb is irrepressible, and as siieli I h:ive heard 
the most huniiine and inlelliu’eiit pi-rsons sjxaicof it, — [icoplr wh(»hjive passi d tin ir 
lives nmoiiir the Indians, ami have done their hi st to suiileh them from this perdi- 
tion. 'The liiinuhtiest eliief will tiavel a liuiu’reil miles t'or a tiint of vvliiski’v, and 
jri t, drunk (he imurn nt he receives it, when soever he may Ik*.” 

The s(*ttl(‘rs in Aliohiiran ate rcprescntctl as a well informed 
body of men, and much superior in this respt'ct to those of most 
newly settled countries. Our author altrihutcs this circumstance 
to the exlraordinary facility aid t^ase of obtaining there the 
means of suljsistenc(.‘, tempting tndividiials of all classes — those 
of llic professiotis and otlnn's, to turn tlu.*ir atttmtioii to agricul- 
ture. This continues to be more and ntore tlie case, we may re- 
inaidi, in regard lo western United States generally? as the means 
of education are more widely extended in the Atlantic States, 
and as the increase of population in the latter compels the amhi- 
lions .student to turn his steps towards the more open fields be- 
yond tlie mountains, rather than to press upon the limited one 
at home. As might be inferred from their intelligence, the citi- 
zens of Michigan arc turning tlicir attention to the subject of 
rail roads and canals, for whieli, ’.ndeed, tlie land seems to be 
admirably adapted. A rail road from Detroit to the mouth of 
the river St. .losejih, passing through the counties of Wayne, 
Washtenaw, .lack.son, Calhoun, Kalamazoo, Van Duren, and 
Beirion, appears to he a favourite project; though the want of 
capital is an almo.st insuperable harrier to its completion. A sug- 
gestion has been ofl'ered of a mode in which it might he accorn- 
plisbed, suflicicntly tempting, we should tliink, to induce capi- 
talists to undertake it; arnl that is by purchasing first the latul 
in the vicinity of the route at government prices, and afterward 
disposing of it when its value should be enhanced as the work 
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was completed. Still, wc doubt whether a rail road would be 
SLifllcient to meet all the wants of the people of Michigan, in re- 
spect of Iransjiortalion. Experience has fully shown, that in 
relation to a great amount of carrying trade inland, canals are 
preferable; and wliercver a head of water large enough can be 
secured throughout the season, they are more to be desired. 
There is no limit to the aniount of tonnage which may be trans- 
ported on a well regulated canal. In relation to the construction 
of one through the peninsula of Michigan, it is uncertain which 
would be most expedient, whether to take the route froni De- 
troit to the falls of Erand River, or that from the navigable 
waters of the St. Josofih’s to Monroe. If to this canal we add 
the contemplated one from Chicago, or some other point on the 
western of J^ikc Michigan, to the head of steam navigation 

oti the Illinois river, embracing a distance of about ninety miles, 
whrch has already been surveyed, and which would require hut 
slight fall iu the whole rout*', we will have the !nost magnificent 
couire of inland water communication in the world. In the event 
of any critricurty which might prevent a free intercourse between 
the yVllantic cities and New Orleans by the ocean, goods might 
he transported fn)m the latter city up the Mississippi, through 
these canals and tlie Erie canal to the city of New York, the 
whoU* distance by water, and the reverse. St. Louis would then 
he looked upon as intermediate, and about equidistant from those 
great commercial marts, instead of being, as it now is, more re- 
mote from the eastern states than lA)ndon or Paris, The Illinois 
canal would “pass for the whole distance through a prairie 
country, wliere every production of the field and the garden can 
be raised with scarcely any toil, and where the most prolific soil 
in the world requires ?io other preparation for planting than pass- 
ing the plougli over its bosom. That of Michigan, which is 
not a necessary part of the proposed water communication, would 
pass through a country not less fertile — in some part of which, 
as in the region of the Kekalamazoo, the soil or loam is four feet 
deep, and inexhaustible for generations to come. It does not re- 
quire a very astute calcufator to di.scover the immense trade that 
would be carried on through this channel, and which sooner or 
later must be* 

On the banks of the Kekalamazoo our traveller came upon a 
rude cottage, inhabited only by two young men, lawyers, and 
furnished with articles of their own handicraft. With one of 
these as a companion, he made a visit to the camp of Warpkesick, 
a Pottawattamie chieftain in the neighbourhood. He has given 
us an animated description of his excursion, as the conclusion 
which follows will show. We merely premise, that the person- 
age, Meg Merrilies, was a “tall virago of fifty, whose erect 
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staUire, clf locks, and scarlet blanket, would entitle her to” the 
borrowed appellation. 

** Piprs wcTc* now lit, and 'lVii-(Jarti;i-s, who was tr)o iiriwfll lo smoke, liinisolt*, po- 
litely, aihT a few wliitfs, leiulereii me his, wlhle niy eoinpaiiion, who eonld partially 
spc'ak tile lan^uaife, was supplied from another ipiarti r: we were soon perfeelly at 
home. I hud picked up Iroiii the floor t»f the lod^«‘, on cntcrin»r, u rude musical in- 
strument — a >pi eics of tluts', t)f imperfee.t tones, hut havinir a rieli mellow sound — 
wlien, as 1 was tiyina' to sipiee/e a tune from tlie irjimntlcss pipe, War])ke.sie,k 
rose aliruptly, :nnl sf Hinjr tliat he had t<» start at onet* on a lra|>]>in;f expedition, sifr- 
nitied that we should take our departure. An Indian pony stnf»d at tin' dof>r, and 
leajMJi^ at one Imiind info the wooden saddK-, an immeiist hiindle fjf steel-traps was 
handeil to file chief hv a hy-sfandcr; and aee.(unpanied hy an fridian on foot, almost 
as sorry-Iookimr as the miserahle ln-ast he rode, our abrupt host disapjn'ari'd at muM* 
into the woods. I was linjjc'iiiiyf h(‘hind to purchase the Hnfc, and had emieiliated 
the squaws wonderfully hy teariuir out the silk linin'^ of my froek-eoat, ami j^iviiijr 
it in shreds to tin ir ehildien, when my Iru nd, lu iii'j already immnted, fohl me wo. 
had })etter move oH*. I had barely lime to eioss tin* saddle, when a whoop ran»r 
fhroiiifh file wood*-:, which, wliilc it made my hr)rse sprin^^r almost frfon hi neath me, 
would have wakened Pip Vanu inkle from his twenty yi ars’ doze. The [»iereiri»‘ cry 
from tile tl>resf was eelux’d with an <‘xn!tiim shout from every wiirwam. A flozen 
dusky fij;uri s h'apt <1 tlirouirh their tiiinsy pori-lies, with as manv rifles irleamiiii( in 
their liands. Ib' of the heron 11‘ather was the tirst that eaniLrht my I’ye. and as his 
{jun ])ointed in tin dirM'tion whence tin- lirst whoop (‘anie, immediately ladiind me, 
1 could not help, in spite of tin* imdoiiahh- propimpjity of its muz/le, admirini: the. 
ea;rlr.(>yr and superb attitude ol' tlie younjr warrioj. Not a soul ad\aur-»fl three 
pa<’es from li»e covert wliejier la* sj»runir. Tlien* was a d(‘ad silence. 'The ehildien 
held their breath, end ‘ AI< 'n .Merrilies,’ who had sfi pp< d on a fallen tree at tfie first 
outcry, now stood so still that her eldritch form, were' it imf tor the elf locks strixim. 

<»ver her searh l hliudut in the. hree/»‘, miirht ha\e hc'en mi.^taken l^>r a limiie ot’ 
stone. AnotluT whoop, and tin* cause of all the eommotie)ii at once appearr d. A 
noble buck, roused from his lair hv Warpkoiek, (airms hnundinjr by tin' camp, and 
buries his proud antlers in the <lusl in a moment. A df»/(‘u sr i'.lpini*. knives jiieire 
his leathern coat, arul the poor creature is stripped ol' his skin almost befi»re he has 
time to pant out ids expiriri£f breath.” 

Our author has a kcou relish for the* social. At Prairie Roruh? 
he meets with that ^‘sort of salad of socii^t y,^’ which ii;ivcs zest 
to travelling in the west, “"Phere was a lon;^ haired hooshier 
from Indiana, a couple of smart lookinj; suckers fmm the southern 
part of Illinois, a keen eyed leather hrlletl hadc;er frotn the mines 
of Ouisconsin, and a sturdy yeomanliko Ibliuw, whose white ca- 
pote, Indian moccasins, and reiJ sa.sh, proclaiineti, wliile he boasted 
a three years’ residencej the ^onuiiie wolverine nr nafiindizcrd 
Michifi;anian. ” Add (o this list the red horse of Kentucky and 
the buckeye from Ohio, and we have a (hatalojijue of weslern 
sotf briquets, which will vie in ingenuity ami express! veness 
with those of any country, civilized or uncivilized, on the face 
of the earth. With the exception of the hitler, such was the con- 
vivial party at Prairie Rondc, among whom the ‘‘stranger” soon 
became an associate. The warm glass is in his fingers. “It is 
touched smartly by tlie rim of the red horse — it is brushed by 
the hoo.shier — it ring.s against thii badger — comes in companion- 
able contact with the wailverine — my respects to you, gentle- 
men, and luck to all of us.” 
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Ill the same racy vein we have a ileseriptiori of a hall-room 
assemhlaj 2 ;e at Chicai^o, where wore to l)e fouiui, as well the re- 
prCvSentativcs of the triln^s (lis|jr*rs(.‘d at Babel, as those of every 
a^e, rank, and profession — a medley, made up of inhabitants of 
the place, with whom a resid(*ncc of three months was consi- 
dered one of long staridin»^. So wonderfully rapicl, indeed, is 
the growth of population in many places in this section of the 
Union, that they seem to realize the oriental fiction in which 
desert sands are converted into palaces and paved cities in one 
iiipjht. ('liicago had f|Minlu|)l(Ml its population dtirinu; the summer 
of 1833. Of course, where all wore new comers, all were so- 
ciable. No claim to lon^ residences could he advanced, and of 
consequence no jealousy or susjiiclon existed, to mar the freedom 
which strangers in a strange land take with each other. ]\Ian 
ajipears in this situation in a novel view ; and hahituatiiiy; himself 
to a mode of (leportment which becomes necessary, acejuires cha- 
racteristics hotli strikinu; and jieculiar. Tliese characteristics are 
those of the wholti western country. 

(/liica5;o is situated on tlie wotern shore of J..\ke Micliigan, 
ill the stale of Illinois, in a bleak and nakcjl spot, having the 
whole exjianse of that lake before it, and the iiroad plain, known 
as the Urand Prairie, on the opposite side. The wiiuls of winter 
have a most si'arcdiinji; etlecl. While our author was there, for 
several days the tliermomeKu* ran‘i;ed at 28^ below zero. Persons 
have heim frost bittern in passim*; from door to door, and an ox 
perished in the streets from llie cold at noonday — wolves left 
their covert to S{;t:k shelter amon^ the aiiodes of men. The 
place, however, is destined to become u nourishing place of bu- 
siness, if we may judge from its loeation. at the westernmost 
point of lake navigaiiun, and at tin; head of the proposed canal 
to connect l^ake Alichigan witli the ^Mississippi. But wc must 
leave (hiic.ago — its pacing matches and well hunts. 

The. journr.'y over the (rrand l^rairic is not varied by any in- 
cident save tile usual vexations at an inclement season. At Ot- 
tawa, opposite Fox river, our traveller first siruck the IUinoi.s, 
whose rocky hliills ri.sing to a lieighi of seventy or eighty feet, 
and tinged willl llic Iiulluw ligla of .sluing sim, presented to 
him an agreeable and varied scenery. It was in the vicinity oi 
this jilace that the worst of llie Indian liorrors was pt'rpelrated 
by the Sacs and Foxes two summers since, (’rossing the Ver- 
million, Indian trails, made manifest by the rain which had 
washed away the snow, became frequent. They were ‘‘generally 
as straight as the tiighlof an arrow,’’ and worn as dee|) as it they 
“had been trod for centuries.” 'Pales of Indian barbarity, fresh 
ill the remembrance even of the children of the settlers, were 
rife; and bring to our own recollection the perils and dangers of 
our pilgrim fathers. 'J'he following picture of domestic border 
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life is graphically sketched, at the same time that it exhibits the 
manners of the pioneer. The writer was on his way to Galena. 

“ A room, ]nisor.i])ly built of loirs, — llio iritrrsfic«'s of wliicli wrro so un- 

skilfully tilled up witli uiml tliat. 1 could bear the ini»ht-vvind wliistlinjr throu^rli thnii 
as wc drove up lo the door, — was to lu* our lod^iiijr for tin* niirhl. A couple of rifles, 
with a |K)\vder-horn and a pair of Iiidiim blankets, lay witliout, and i.wo painted 1\>1- 
tawattamies were crouelied on the lu'arth, as f eiifert tl tin* cabin. One of them, a 
slight but elegantly Ibniied youth of twenty, sprang at once to liis feet; while the 
other, a dark ill-looking negro-faced fellow, retained his s(piat.fing posture. 'I’hey 
were dressed in complete suits of buckskin; both having their ears bored in se\eral 
places, with long <lrops of silver [K'lideiit in thick hnncli' s then'ftom; while, broad 
plates suspended over their cliests, with armlets of (lie same metal, made quite a rich 
display, 'riieir dress was, however, the only point in which they ri seiuhled each 
other; and the aqniliin; nose, keen eyes, and hcantifhlly arched brows of the oiu*, 
wntrasled as strongly with tin* heavy inexpressive look and thii*k lij>s of the ollnrr, 
a.s did the elosely-Htting hiiriliiig-frock of the fust, wliitrli a l)la<;k belt, sown thick 
with studs of brass, secured to his erect flirm, with the loose shirt that crumpled 
around the crouching person of tlic oilier. A hard-tcatiircd borderer, with long sandy 
hair flowing from under a cap of wolf skin, and dressed in a bright givi'ii capote 
with an orange-coloured sash, sat smoking a pipe on the f»ther side of tin.* fireplace; 
while one foot dangled from the hi’d on which he had placed himself, and another 
rested on a Sjianish saddle, whose hrdsUTs were brought so near tlie fire, as it lay 
thus carelessly thrown in a corner, tliat the hrazrn butts of a [>air of lieavy pistols 
were continually exposed to view by (he flickering light. A pale, siekly-looking 
woman, with an infant in her anus, and two small ehildren clinging around her lap, 
sat in the (centre, and compleh d the group. IJer husband and another, a hnnger-oii 
of the establishment, had ste^ipi'd out to look after our horstrs, as wi; drove up to the 
door. Tlic ajinnmeut, which was not more than twenty feet square, was cumbered 
up with four U'ds; and when I thought how many there were to occupy them, and 
observed a thin colhiu curtain tlap[Mng against a widii unglazed openiiig, vvhicli 
formed the only window of this forlorn chamber, I thought that tin; pros|.M'et f>f com- 
fortable accommodation for the night was any thing hut promising. Presently, how- 
ever, the landlord entered, with an armful of hurr-oak and split hickory, which 
crackled and sputte red at a rate that made, tin* Indians withdraw from the, ashes. 
The good woman placed her child in a rude cradhvand hestirreil herself with activi- 
ty and gof)d humour in getting sup|)er; while the front iers-man, knocking Ihi; ashes 
from his tornaJiawk-pipc, passed me a flask of Ohio vvliiskry, which, after my i.old 
ride, had all tlio virlin- of Monongjihela. Sfuin* eoarsr frit'fl ]>i>rk, with a howl of 

stewed hominy, hot rolls, and wild honey, did not then eonu; amiss, especially when 
backed by a cup of capital coffi'e from the lower country; tliougli the right good- 
will with whicli wc all bent to this important business of eating, did imt prevent me 
from noticing the Frcnebinan-like parlicularit}’ with which the Indians ate from hut 
one dish at a time, though ta.sting every thing upon tin* table. 

“ 'I’he best looking of tin; two, though daulM*d vvitli ]>aiut to a di'grec that made 
him look perfectly savage, was almost tin* only Indian I had yet finind who coulil 
talk Fijglish at all; and h<* seeme<l both aiuu.sed and inlcreshil while 1 r<*ad over to 
him a slight vocabulary of words in his own language, as 1 had taken down tin; 
terms occasionally in rny pof:ket-book, and was evidi'ntly gratified when 1 added to 
their number from his lijis. lie spoke the language*, indeed, witli a e.learncss and 
distinctness of enunciation such as 1 have; only heard before from a femak; tongue; 
and the words thus pronounced had a delicacy and ninsic in their sonrid entirely 
wanting in the usual slovenly utterance of Indians. You would liave hei’u struck, 
too, in the midst of our philological task, to sec the grim-Iooking savage bend over 
and rock the cradle, as the shivering inflint would commenee crying heliind ns. In 
this way the evening piisscd rapidly enough; and fhc*n the good dame with Imt hus- 
band and children taking one bed, the green rider and I t^Kik (;aeh another, while 
the stagc.driver and remaining white man shared the ioiirth together. The Indians 
brought in their guns and hlank(3ts from without, and making a maltrf'ss of my buf- 
falo skin, they placed their feet to the fire, and after a chirping eonversution of :i fi^w 
nainutoa beneath their woollen toggery, sunk to slumber.’* 
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The traveller, as may be inferred from this extract, employed 
himself, as opportunities offered, in studying the Indian lan- 
guages. At Prairie du (vliien, where he spent some time in com- 
pany with the officers ot Fort Crawford, he embraced the clianee 
that presented itself of increasing his knowledge by fr(‘([uent 
visits to the straggling lodges near tlic garrison. lie furnishes us 
with a collection of Indian phrases, which, with the license due 
to poets, he lias also turned into the following polisluul verses: — 

INDFAN 8I:RK\AI)K. 

“ Fnirol of Klowrrs, l)y tounliiin or Inltp, 
rastfii, iny K:ivvii-iyt d-ouc‘, wnk**, oli! aw.'ikr. 

Pridr of I he j)r;iiri<s, oiu- look from tliv bower 
Will ffladiJen iiiy sjiirit, like dew-drop flu* flower. 

I’liy jrl.-mees to musk* my stuil eau altuiie, 

As swe« f iis the muriuiir of younsr leaves in Jmu': 

Then breathe, but a whisper, from lips that diselosi; 

A halm like the jiiorniujir, or autumn's last ruse. 

\Ty pulses h'ap toward ihej*, like fountains when fust 
Through their iee-ehains in April toward Heaven lliey hur.st. 

Tin’ll, lairesf of flowers, by forest nr lake, 

Listen, iny FaNvn-eyed-oiie, wake, oh! awake! 

“ fdk<’ this star-puNen water wlion clomls o’er it lower, 

If thou frownest, belov’d, is my soul in that hour; 

But wlien Heaven and 'I’huu, love, your .-miles will unfold, 

If their current he niilled, its ripples an: gold. 

“ Awake, love! all tVatnre is smiling, yi't J — 

I e.a limit smile, d('an‘st, when Thou art m»t hy. 

Look from tliy bower, then — here on tli<’ laki‘, 

Pulse (d-my-liealing-heart — Wake, oh ! awake!” 

Pruirie du Chicn, situated four or five miles above the Ouis- 
roiisin, was formerly a considcrahlo place, containing in 
about three luindred hou^TS. It was the great mart for all the 
adjacent tribes. Carver says of it; — ‘Mhat whatever Indians 
happen to meet there, though the nations to which they belong 
are at war witli each other, yet they are obliged to restrain their 
enmity, and to forbear ail ihcir liostile acts during their stay 
there. This regulation has long been established among tfiem 
for their mutual conveniences, as without it no trade could be 
carried on.^’ Since that time it has gone to decay; and now 
contains some twenty or thirty* tottering buildings. The attrac- 
tion to the modern traveller consists in the remains of ancient 
works, which run along the bluffs around Prairie dn Chien, and 
which arc sup|)Osed to have been constnicled for military pur- 
poses. Major liOng has given a particular account of them. They 
certainly present a prolific subject for speculation. Taken in 
connexion with those which are found in various parts of the 
west; and with the assertion so often repealed of the discovery 
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of human skeletons of a ^iganlic size in various parts of the Great 
A’nlh'v of the iSI jssissij)|)i, some plausibility attaches to the opi- 
nion, that this coiitiimiit was forinerlv inhabited by a race, entirely 
dissimilar to any that are now to be found upon it, who built 
them. On the other hand, if we reject the declarations of those 
who assert the existence of such imman reiuains, as not sufli- 
ciently authenticated, and suppose the fancied fortifications to be 
the result of accidental j)hysical optuafions, (and for ourselves, 
we confi'.''^, wi' incline to this oj)lnion) \vc have a theory quite as 
satisfacleiy. At all events, from the em)r!nous magnitude ot 
these u{»rks, whedier of nature or art, beyond the power and 
means of th(* present rac(! of men, it would seem tiiat one or oilier 
of these solutions nuist ho admitted. 

W'e ( innol l(‘av(! tliis part of our author’s tour, without ex- 
traciing his account of the manner in which they get up the lead 
ore in ll.o mining liislriet, through which Ik^ again passed on his 
return iVom Prairii' dn (/hien. Many of tlie miners are rcqirc- 
senied as being well educatc.'d men, graduates of our colleges and 
members of llic learind prole‘ssions, who find a greater certainty 
of accumulating weahli in searching after aiul striking the ore, 
lliaii even hi taking a leatl at th<; bar, or among the medical 
faculty. 

“ r*)ll()\vini'' inv alonjr a mite r»r Iwo fiirtlu r ol* pn'tty roii«rh road, \v<; 

iMiiK' al liist to a s])ot ulicrc a Imar inoinut ofriirth, with pih's of sraff«T(d 

lim* and iIh h- on tin- a.djacMit <»Tonnd, showi d Dial a iniin* was very siiccrssrully 
worked henejith; and jriviiiif onr lior.M S to an areommodatin/f tellow that stood t»y, 
we tliK-w oli‘ our oveieoats and prepared to deseend int<» if. 'I’lie fuitke on the top 
of tilt: inoiind, o\er winch a windlass was plaet d, was al*oiit tlirce li et sipiait', Ix'iijfr 
lintd with eros-iii','^ eaeh other at the anifirs down to the orij(inal surtiiee 

ot' the soil, ht low wliieli point tin* adhesiveness of the earth seenieil to he all that 
kept the <id(’s fjj’llie pil tfj^o lln r. It was so dark, howevrr, at this part cjf lh«' pas- 
saqi'e down, fiuif olhtr preeantions may have f-seajM tl m<‘. 'J’akiny the n»|»e from 
aliovr; in iiiy liainl-;, and plaein:^ my h),)! in a wooden hook att:n-ln‘d to the end of 
it, I -•.vviinif n; v ^<■l^ I’roin lin- tup, and in a tJ-vv iiionients deseended .".(nne seventy or 
eij/lity fei t h.- Imv' ilje ^iirliier. 'V\ic narrow el:anil>er was ofroiirsi- <'xeessively dark 
to oii»- jn.-t Coinin'^' from flu- li'^-hl. ol'day ; and landlnj^ upon the «'<l<re of a tnl» irii- 
ine<liatt ly h* ne:ith the apejtnre tlirunirh whieh I had desi-coded, I lost iny foothold, 
ami pitehffl ln ud over le-i Is in the wafer witli whii*!) the hottoni of the mine wjls 
flooded. ‘ Any orn- hurt ('I'n d a Vf.i<-e ladiind me; and li>»>kini( rciund as I spiaiig^ 
to my fhet, I iJjuinl mv -ielf in a lonjr fjoi i/.f>iilal pas^^a^■e or narrow f^alleiy, with a 
^rrim-lookin;r mint r ;i|jprt)aehinj:r me with a lantern in one hand and a piekaxe in the 
ot/ier. 'I’hc nevt moment the jlirm of my e,oiiipaiii(#n darkened the o])eriinj[r above, 
and then, alh r lainiinu hv my side, lie introdueid mo to the iiiiiuT, who proeej-detl 
to sho'V us ahfjiit 1he>e suhterraneaii }»reim.ses. 'riiey eonsiste<l of three or four jrnl- 
leries, jf^encjally terminatinjf in a eomiiion eeiilre, thnii«rh one or two short ones, 
just commenced, apfieared t^i rim off at risrht aiij(lcs t») the rest; and the lead-ore, 
which jfiitters like frostisj silver in its native In-d, appeared to lie in thick iiori/on. 
tal strata aionw- their side. 'I'lje masses were readily separated hy the pirrka.xe from 
the neijrhhouriiijr ela v, ant! we remained lon<:f enoujfh to see si'Veral tuhsfiil haiih'd 
up hy the fionveyance which had admitted us into flusc dusky rejrions. "I'lie lahoiir 
and exfiosure of these miners is very j^reat. ; hut iho life, to those who have »ui in- 
terest in the wf>rk, is sai*! to Ik; st> (;Aeiti:i>j, that the most iiidohait man, when h<* has 
once fairly hurrovvr-d under ^rroiind, and irot. a scent of what is called ‘u Irttf/,* will 
vie. in devotirm to his toil with tha most industrious of those who hihoiir in tJio h^rlii 
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of liravcn. Ills slinuihis, iiwlLCf], rosnublrs tJiaf of tlio ‘lolcl-linul.n ; for ihc Icjul, 
wiiini dt*liv(.T**d at (ialt'iia, is as ^oo«l as cDiii in Ids pofkrt; wldii', il‘ lu> clmTiccs fo 
strikr ji rich Imd of iiiint ral, he al fMu r hi conics iiidcjimdciif, — if he dcc^ not 
<*lioosc to work it on his own arcimnt, there arc Iif)U.*<-s in (hilcna wliicli will pur- 
chast; him out for a handsome surn, for the sake <if spis nlalion." 

While at St. Louis, the writer tuadu an exnir'^ion to .h'lh’rsoti 
barrarks, where he sj)ent several days hii>;hly phvasfvl with the 
hospitality, url}anity and attentiviMiess of the <4(Micr.il in coin- 
mand at that post and its other olTlvers. If is ohsorvatiijns niad«3 

there, derive a peculiar interest fr()ni ihr, fact that many of those 
he found there, afterward accoinpanitMl f’olonel Dod^e. in iiis 
expedition from I^^ort (lihson U) tlu^ Pawnoe Piet villa'ie, n(*ver 
to return. 'I'hc dragoons are rcpr»"senled as hein^ very inlelli- 
f^ent and ob.servant, all being natiVC-l)orn Americans, and re- 
cruited entirely from among the re 'pe^iahle, and in some in- 
stances highly educateci classes of society. Tliey were tiol 
however inured lo the climate*, or otherwise prepared in discip- 
line and experience lo emlure tlie hardships of that e\'()(‘(liiion. 
'fhe appearance of the horses e(|nnlly allracttal julinira’iun. ‘‘"Fhe 
olllcor,’* we learn, ‘‘who superintended theii* purchase, has been 
hnpj)y in malodiing them, and ket'ping the colour of each com- 
pany distinct ; and you can readily imagine the fine appearance 
of fifty while-laill'tl dun.s, or S|)ilited iron-gn‘ys, ;iny two of 
which would make a p(‘rfect mati’h, — a s(|ijadron of glossy ches- 
nuts, or trooj) of blacks, as dark as niglu.’’ 'I'iiis t.isti; is not 
altogether capricious; for it sel ves not only li> givt*. fdha’t lo the 
general appearance ot tin* cotnprm\, hot also to ittl'ie-! a |)ortion 
of that sj)iril, which, although factitious, il has ever Iteen the 
study of military commanders to create in timse under them. 
From the jtniilished journal of (’olonel Do Igi* it aj^pi'ais, liiat 
both men and hors‘*s sud'ered gre.it ly donng the esjtrdilion re- 
ferred to. Ho reached the 'royash, a Pawnee viliagf', witit one 
liundied and eighly-threc out of five Imndrei! men; tiie rest 
having been left on tlie route sick, and in chargi* of tlic sick. 
The journal states, that at the close of the, marcli, tlie mules of 
the command looked better than when tliuy started on the eain- 
j)aign, while it would have been dillicnlt to select ten horsi's in 
good order. The want of good water and wholi'some fooil, and 
the oppression of a burning sun, st‘em to have, luin ied many of 
those accidental accjuainlanee.s of our author to iheii* gr.nt's. 

We must now shift the scene; and leaving tlie reader to learn 
from tliese volumes liimself, or to imagine the passage down the 
Mississippi and up the Ohio to Cineiunali, — the hlnlls ami bot- 
toms along the one, and its grim boatmen; and the iinijiid wa- 
ters and jutting promontories of /a belle /iV/vV/r, fran.sDort him 
to the still wild regions of south-eastern Kentucky. Ibis part 
of the state, indeed, is not comparable with tlie rich and fertile 
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lands about Lexinc;ton and Frankfort. In population it is much 
behind other sections; though in all parts of the. state, as well 
among the poor dwellers among the Knobs” of the south-east, 
as among the wealthy planters in more settled districts, there is 
found the same generosity of mind and unstinted hospitality, 
which has given a noble fame to Kcolucky. After travelling 
for some da3’s with a boon companion through a country where 
there is little or no accommotlation for the stranger, fording 
rivers and traversing hills, our author reached the first frame 
dwelling that had met his eye. Its primitive inhabitants arc 
pleasantly described. 

“ Appioacliiiijr fh(! dwolllnjr, wliicJi was a one-sfory building in tla' slinjic of an 
T/, \vc saw a fat old woin.iii in cap and spci laidcs knitting in the doorway, while n, 
tall yawky-lookiiitr tcinah* of about fivc and-twcnty was ciijrajired in spinning by 
her side. 'I’bo old lady said that tlic jrood man was out, but she supposed vv«.i inijijbt 
stay f<)r Ibc ni^lil ; wliilo the danjrliUT usIaTcd us into a larf^i! wainscoted apart- 
ment, tlu' beams of wliieh wen; almost covenid vvitli bunches of ^ am, baid<s ot 
coarse thread, and olln'r similar products of donn'stie industry siispcsidcd from 
tlicm; while, a (piantity of bed and table-ruieii, and homespun frocks and lonjrstock- 
injrs enoujrh lo have fitted out half a dozen rustic wardrolM;s, filled tlu; sliclv(;s and 
hooks in two recesses on one side of tin* apartment, and tiiccda couple of l>cdsteads 
with neat dimity mit tains, which occupied the corrt‘spondin<r re(;esses on tin; otlwr 
side. A«)d an oaken table or two, half a <lozen rush-bottomed eliairs, and a couple 
of lorijr rides with ])owder-liorn and bullet. |>ouc.h, suspended upon a buck’s antlers 
over the larjre lircplacc, and I believe you have the full physiotruoiny of tlu; ^reut 
room of the house: vvhicli, with llie addition of a few strings of dried peaeiies over 
the manlelpicee, a ra^-carpet on tlie do(»r, and tin; substitution of a loujif duekinjj- 
gun, or old lower-musket, in [ilace of the Kentucky rifle, would correspond in tea- 
Inre with the siliing-rooin of a substantial Long Island fanner, ilut the owners of 
Ihesi’ lioards of lioiiicsjmn wealth could never have been mistaken for N(*w York<?rs. 
Tiie group disjdayed around tlie fire, after tlie head of the, housidiold had made, his 
appi'aranee, was such as tlie masters of the ^^el!iei^s time loved to paint; nor would 
the sliglilest alti'ratioii of costunm Iwr recpiired for tliem to figure in the picUrres of 
Jlajdi.'iei or Kciiihrandt. 'J’hc females alr<*ady described w»Te inde.eil decidedly of 
the Flemish school ; hut the tliiii and sinewy figure of the bald-headed old man, 
with his long silvery heard depending from a countenance which L. admitted was of 
as perfect a Homan mould as he had ever beheld in liis travels, and llowing aiinosl 
down to tlu; girdle which kept the fatled imniiiig-shirt to his person, was such as 
the pi iH-ils of Italy alone have jireserved on the canvass. 

“Tlie hour onicd-tillic soon arrived, and llie uhl man, kneeling befon* the Hihle 
he was unable; to read, tlie whole family united witli him in a prayer, which was 
not tlie less fervid and impsessive because Jie liad been denied those advantages of 
education whicli in the ^Northern States are far more generally diftused than here,. 

“ Tli(' unwonted luxury of clean sheets and a separate hrsd for encli kept li. and 
myself exchanging congratulations from opposite sides of our apartment long after 
w"c had retired; wliile, weary as we were, we could not help lying awake for some, 
time, comparing our observations upon the primitive circle into which we had 
fallen. Hut at last the wwidcn clock, which tlirough Yankee enterprise had found 
its way to this remote glen, struck the lioiir of ten, and the whole household being 
long since asleep, we suppressed the inurniur of our voices, and were soon dreaiu- 
ing with the rest.” 

The good people of the village of Manchester, a secluded 
spot about the sources of Kentucky river, owing its existence 
to the establishment of salt-works in its neighbourhood many 
years since, are humorously hit off. Their town is their own, and 
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perhaps their manners too; bill their prcjiulicos arc by no means 
peculiar to them. Alter dcseribinu; the buildinjrs as havinji; re- 
mained for more than a generation in sialii quo, llie writer con- 
tinues: — 


“ It is now nbont ti;ii o’clock, and lookiiiir out of the. window, in front of wliicli T 
f'lin vvritiiijr, | f.^ri st-e a dozen of tlie-^e iridii'ifrioiis hiir^'liers d'lwdlin'^- aUmf a har- 
rooiii oj)|)o.site. No sound of riot or ol»sln-j»eroijs miriJi cojiics thence ; and wcr(j 
it Tirit lor the ^nttur.il ehuekle. fliat jriirir|i-s; now and then Iroiii the hiirly jhtsou of 
my landlord, you would hardly know that t!j» y w<Te talkinjr. ’I’liey are just now 
c}iafi«rin._r their position, to ‘-tludytlie points of lliat s!)rrv-lookinj[:^ naj^, whos<^ ifumiuy 
lips, {'‘ref’ll with hal<'(dn‘we<l ifrass, sei-iii sajru^in.^j^ to file samI as liis liollow neck 
drfxips to file lijil l«'nirfli «>f his Inddle. An hour linn'o tiie steed will still staml where 
In’ is, |)ut the {Tiouji artiimd him will Ii.:\i‘ advaneed with the shadows Sf>me live 
yards luyoml the eaves: yon may then see llieni eiirieiislv' irroiiped iijvon the (‘liinip 
of lojrs which form si jirimitive kind of stile to f!ie lJ*nee h: fore the doiir, rnid the 
morniii!' mist, which still iiaiii]f< u|M»n the Jiills anmnd, lisiviiij^f hy tli.it time disaji- 
(MMi'ed, they will li(! in less doiihf sihoiit flu* Wi'atlier. 

“ 'i’he aojx'ar.inee of twfi well-m msited and tliorou^lily-i’fpiipped travelh-rs lisis 
eansed <piite si se!l^:ltion in the 'I'lie ide:i of persons tra\« lliiij' fiien motives 

oflilier.il eu^'io'^ity c.’innot enter into* tin* hrsiins of the inliaiiitsnits : they iu>ist upon 
settiii;' <lo\vn my c;oiiip;iiiion ami niysell'sis Yankee jiedlers; and as tlu' ilimiliarify 
of th(‘ peopio has sih'e.idv allordeil us si i^ood deal ot‘ «piiet diversion, we an' sit m) 
jj.iins todi-pl flu* ilhr-ioti. \ v ill.iiVep ;;<ked m«* y< *'f('rd:iy, while lookinjr at mv 
fowlin{j-pier*e, if I li.-id ‘ no more »»f them letl while snmllier inipiired wlisif priet* I 
‘set upon tile reiiisiiiiiiiir one:’ the first ipiestion iniplviuir, I sojipose, that we liaii 
heeri (li’ivini^ ;i ti’iide in j'lins through the country; and tin’ last presmiiin<r. as ii 
rnath'r of I’tiurse, that n Yankee had no usi* f< r firearms. ‘ Are there any ei ii- 
llemeti, sir, amonrj: the Vsinkees ’’ asked <;uiti* i\ d* I’ent-lookinir man f>t“ me this 
mornin<r. I loohd at the li lkiw — ‘ I hopi* no olfeiiei*, sir,’ lie added; ‘ I mean hy 
irentJeiiM’ii, (ilaiiters and siU’li-Iike, that li\e as e-entleiiK'n do li» re.' — ‘ If you a>k I'or 
inl«)i’niaf i*»u, mv frienil, 1 lisive never li\e<l siimmif the Winkee**, hut' — ‘ 'I'o he sure 
there are,’ interrupted an <iM Irishman, sittimjr hy ; ‘and two irentlemi>M to otu* to 
what, there, is here.’ — ‘ Well, you sei*, stram.o’r, I thonirht they were nil peillers; hut 
how comes yon to deny yniir eomitry, if if isn't ath r all siiiioii;' tin* leavinifs of 
Nature’s work 1 answ'<*red tli.it I was frmu the State of New' \’or!v. ‘ .\nd wh.’if 
now do you e.'ill that hut :i jiart of \'.iiik« e-land .'’ n plied tliis infelli;rent veoiiian,” 

'I'liis |>:irl of tlio work ht'fore u.s is enli vcmioiI l)y ;iiu*ctloto 
ami pcrsoiiul Inciilciit, illu.strativo of tiu? nianriors of the |)e()|)le 
and history ol thi^ c.ouulry. 'I'hc idiosyncrasy of Ivontuckiaus 
is marked; and their manners, as wtdl .as thi'ir lan^u.ajre, strik- 
ing, — hearing the impress of their |)(‘Ciili:iritv of mind. He 

who delights in studying their anomalies of ( haractor in tlio fa- 
miliar incidents of domestic life and inlercourst\ will intiM'est- 
ed in these pages on this account, rather than for any jidditioiial 
information as to the resources of the country, furtiished in 
them, VVe mistake much if a perusal of lluun will not. serve to 
dispel the, errors into which many of our own p'*op]o, especially 
in Ihe Atlantic states, havi* been led, by the gross exhihiticnis, 
not to say caricatures, which it has been the labour and seeming 
j)Ieasure of many tourists of late years to make, of tliis portion 
of western character. 'I'lie exaggeration and hulioonery ol these 
writers have no more resemblance to the o|)en hearteil atid con- 
fiding manners, or to the startling, and sometimes extravagant, 
VOL. XVII. — NO. 33. * 
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but expressive phraseology of the true son of the west, than the 
pompous and studied forms of Euphuism to the terse and simple 
periods of Drydcn. They have mixed up much that is true with 
more tiiat is false, and have thus contrived to give a supremely 
ridiculous charnel cr to the vvhole. Yet as absurd as it is, these 
exhibitions have become as current coin, and form the basis of 
the ])0|)uiar idea of western life, l^erhaps our own author may 
be considered as not altogether free from the charge wdiich we 
la)" at the door of others, (‘Specially in some pictures of drunken 
profanity and uncouthnt;ss, which might advantageously be left 
out in future editions of the work: still lie has presented, in just 
aspects, th(^ unpretending nobility of mind of the great mass of 
the people. 

The peculiarities of western character and language are the 
natural result, as we have before hinted, of intelligence and en- 
terprise thrown into new situations, and directed to new pur- 
poses. The (valfrarian, |)laced on the banks of the Mississi|)pi, 
would be in nowise diiVeremt from what he is in bis native land; 
and, on \\ui other hand, a Parisian sai^arit would pursue' the same 
course of study in London as at homij; hut the well-informed 
Frenchman or Englishman, transported from his boulevards and 
from his docks, to the prairies of Illinois, or cane brakes of 
Kentucky, and left to his own resources, would in a little while 
develoj) new jmints, both in modes of action and thonght. 
Those develo])ments would gradually enlarge, until they became 
certain and distinctive traits of character. Such is the natural 
operation of an active mind, working in a difi'erent sphere from 
that in wliich it has been accustomed. 

At (himherland Gap, the point of osculation of the lines of 
Kentucky, Tennessee and Virginia, and the only defile by whicli 
the Cumberland range is passed, our traveller visited the celebrat- 
ed limestone cavern. Accompanied with four guides, he pro- 
ceeded to the entrance to the cave, — “ a ragged ajicrlure, about 
six feet in diameter, sloj)ing downward from the brink internal- 
ly about fifteen feet,” and in the face of a precipitous rock, 

overhung by dro(iping weeds and wild flowers.’’ Descending 
with lighted torches, and taking a few steps in the shallow wa- 
ter at the bottom, they came to a sudden turn wliich shut them 
out from the light of day. Their way now led through a deep 
pool, breast-high, over a floor of rock and sand, and at length ter- 
minated in a lofty and dry chamber, some fifteen feet in diameter, 
where they prepared a fire. The floor of this chamber shelved 
upward, leading to a narrow hole, called The Blast, barely large 
enough for the admission of a man’s body, and through which 
the wind rushed with great force. This passage also ran upward, 
and introduced them, after crawling througli it on their hands 
and knees, to a large apartment, with dome-Jike roof, and at least 
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forty-five feet in diameter. Kindlinj^ their torches from a brand 
of the fire, which was their only means of li]ii;hl through the 
Blast, they clambered to the top of a rocky riclf^e, seeininjr from 
the numerous rises and descents alonj:; their route, “ to l)e tra- 
vcrsini:!; the broken summit of a mountain, with merely the roof 
of a cave, instead of the canopy of heaven,’’ above them. Passing 
through a long narrow a])artment, called The Saloon, with a ‘^Mngh 
square ceiling and firm floor of clay,” they were ushered into an- 
other, which, with the r(‘sl of their exploration, is thus described. 

“ ‘TJit' (ijillci y of Pillars’ n ali/od all that 1 had «‘vrr rc;id of thos(^ sparry halls, 
that lift their irlistcnin^r (•ohnuiis ainl sport, thrir fairy trarcry within tlir howols of 
tho rarl.li. Tlic form of tho tfiolto was so irrt'jrular tliat it was nearly impossihli’. to 
mak(* an ('stimati* of its diinrnsions. 'I’lui ininniu rahli' stalactitrs, soint tinu s pru- 
dent from tlie roof, ami sometimes r:ii.«:in;r themsehes in single eolmnns from the 
tloor, wen* so eluslered to;r,'th« r and int«-rmin;»led, tlial t})e ;n-lnal walls r)f the siilr 
terranean »-liamhei were ••.\eliided fnnn view: while tin* lijrht of onr torehi'<, as we 
wav('d thefri aloft, would at (»iic inoineiit he ndlerted hack from a thousand lieffed 
j»)iiits, and he lost the next in some *ii p ward ereviee, that h'd away, the l)ats alom^ 
knew wliere. Hnt tlie most strikin'^ ohjeel in this fairy eell is yt t to he numfioned. 
It was a lormatioij of spar res<‘mlilini; a fro/en \vat 4 rlall, that nared itself’ to the 
hei^rht of fifteen or twi'iity f<'ot, and ran completely neross f>n(‘ i iid of tlie chaiiilw r. 
'I’he ceiliniT of the jrrolto was ahonl ten fei-t hiirher, lint the netrityinir water, whieh 
was now dri|>pintf from lianuiiiir stalactites ahovi*, had uiiitid thi'iii here and 
th<‘r(‘ willi the top of tliis inarhle ease.ide, S4> a.> to form a (lolliie sent n of* .•'jmry 
points ami pillars aloiijr its filherwi^e smooth round summit. One f)f the inMd( s sue- 
oe(‘ded witli the aid of his eonipanioiis in sealinij tin* slippery ele\atit>ii, and drawinir 
his body witli ditfieulty helui'en the droppirijr pillais lliat knil the top of tin' «'on- 
’realed cascaile (o the roof of the irrotto, lie disajijn'aied in perli'et dai kiu’Ns l)ehind 
the serc'eii. A nminent a Her it seemed as if a linndnsl lainps wire d.ineiuir iu that 
part of flic cavern. Ife had iinTely li<rht<’<l a <'oupli* of eainlKs with which In* was 
snpplieil, ami jilaei'd tlieiii so as to he rellected from tin* minuti* and interlaeiii^r fret- 
work ahovc’. 

“ There was yet another ehaiiilMT to he <*\j>lored; and lH iii'.r now ahonf half a 
mih’ i’rom tlie month ot’fhe eav**, it hehoov<*d n.s, if we wi.>'lietl to deri\e any h('n*'rit 
from onr lij^hts in reliiniine’, to e.xpediti? «*nr ino\ 4*merits. I'assine-, then, Iroiii the 
.t,^rotf(), the uneven floor «)f whieh was |>artl\' paM*d willi Irmn’afed eolmnns (»f spar, 
and jiartly strewn with broken jiillarsthaf .some haiharoiis hamlshad wrenched from 
th«*ir places, we erawh'd o\er Imi^e riie.ks, wht're tlie roof nf fin- r:i\i-ni di>.ernded to 
Avithin tiiroc or tour f'et of the broken tloor,and came ton rii<r<rid dei-livily, soami’d 

by (l(*c{) and dark cha.sin.s which rendered Iht* dc.sLrnt diHiciill and iierilous. When 

we had j^nined the lioltom of this precipice' and looked up, llic lop of tin' cavern was 
scarcely disct'riiihlc liy tin* li<»lit of oiir 1or<*hcs. .\ hispid hrook, about a foot in 
dcjitli, had here eliannelled its way in tin' smooth limesloin'; tidlowiiiii: it np fora 
fe w yards, a .sudden turn hrou^^ht us to a lon^r se’miciii'iilar iff Ih ry, about live leet 
in heijrlit, and hardly more in hre'ndth. 'Phis, from the singular eelioi's it |iro<lne» d, 
was ealh'd ‘'I’he Mnsie-room;’ and no whisperin*f ^^allery eould siijiplv a more re- 
markable jilieiiomcnon of soiiiid. 'Phe hiwe.st toin' of voice produced a iniiriniir that 
tri'inliled tliroiiirh the aparlineiit, like tlie hnmniin^ sound »*ri'ated hv '^trikiiiif upon 
tin* wood-work of a jriiilar, — or rather, 1 may assimilate the elfeet prodnei d by some 
tones, tin’ ba.ss oin*s pari ienlarly, to tlie low not<\s whii'h a harp will send liirfh when 
the keys of a jiiano are lonehcd near it. 1 was very sorry that wi had not a ninsieal 
iiistriimmit of soiiu’ kind with us, to expi'rimeiit more partieiilai Iv upon these deli- 
eate and not uninelodious echoes. 'I’his room was neariy in the lonn ot a eresi-eut, 
and its smooth eeiliiiif slojied gradually at the farther end till it toui'ln d the surface 
of the windiiifT rivulet. .At that point the stream heeame both hroailer and dee])er; 
and the cavern not liaviiijr been yet explored beyond this «*hanil)er, I proposed diving 
into tin; lirook wht're it disappeared henenth the deseeinlinif root, and ascortaining 
whether it wore not possible to rise in an open .space beyond, 'i'hc principal guide. 
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however, fleclan’d tlial lie liad alreiidy tried the exjuTiineiil, and had nearly been 
suftb<*nt('d by jjetlinf;- Ids liead above watc-r in a ereviei* ot’ the droj)|)in.tf \ault, Iroiu 
which it was diHienlt to e.xtrieale liiinsi'li'. We jirep.ired, theref(ir<’, to ri'traiM* onr 
steps; and our litrhls brinj'’ nearly exhausted, we rrilneed tlieir number to two whih*. 
winding a<rain Ihrou^rh tin' devious hihyrintii. AJbr iniee or twice slijrlitly missing 
the way, I enurged at iast iioni this iietJier world, liij;hly gratilied with my subler- 
ra iKNi 11 w a u d iTi ngs.’ * 

Nt'ur Te.zt^well in 'r<Min(*ss(‘e, he cxploroil nnolher of these 
caverns, whieli, iVoni their luituher anti seclusion, aflortl, it. is 
said, work simps for a .u,an|g of coimlerfeiters, who mix amonjr 
th(! people and jialni oil' their sjnirions money amon^ tlie tinsiis- 
jiecliinr, and upon the unwary traveller. So im))iidcntly and 
cuniiinj^ly do they' pursue their avocation, that, tlm very indi- 
vidii.d who comnuinicattid tiiis information to onr autlmr, gave 
evidence of i!s correctness liy subsequent ly passing oil’ to him a 
cojipif tlollar. By means td’ fleet horses, and the cavernous re- 
cesses, they managti eil’ccinaliy to elude apprehension. 

'riic natural tunnel in Scott cotinty, Virginia, a curiosity 
hardly less interesting than the cchihraled natural bridge in 
Ituckhritlgc^ county', and which is probably^ new to niaKy’ ot our 
rt^aders, atfords us the last extract wliich wi'. have room to mak(t 
from those voIuiik'S. 

“ It is ji vaiilb'd jiJissfige iif'Uvo hundred yards, througii u iiiountaiiious ridge, some 
Ihr wr six liuiuirrd Tei t higli, 'riu* riilgr lies liki* a c'oiuiretiiig mound helwrrii Ivvo 
parallel Jiills, oT about tlio saiiio elevation as itselt; and a brook, (hat winds through 
the Wooded goriio bit ween tliese hills, appear'^ to ban* worn its way lliiougli tlu: 
limestt;Ui* rib that binds the two together. M’he cavernous passagi* is nearly in the 
Ibrjii oi’aii S. 'Ihie i iitiamc, at tin* upp<*r side, is through a taiiglixl swamp; where, 
in iblJowiiigr down tin' stream, you come in front ot*a rude arch, wduise gn at height, 
troiii the irregular liieeofthe elitf being eovered with vines and bushes, it is dHueult 
to estimate, until you ntleiupt to throw a stone to the top of the vault. 'I’lie ceiling 
drojis a fl vv yards from tJie enlratu'e, till, at the point wliere, from the jieenliar shajie 
of the I'aveni, the shadows from either end inei t in the midst, it is not inon* than 
twenty tl-et iiigli. 'Die vault tJieii suddenly rises, and lieeomes lotlii-r and moie per* 
ll:et ill form as you etiierge troni the lower end. Finally', it //mrs* upward, so that 
till' edges of the areh lose themselves in the projeeling lace of the idilf, whieh heie 
rises from a gravelly' soil to tlie iieight of tour hundred ti et; smooth as if ehiselli il 
by an artist, and nuked as deutJi. i\t tliis point, flu; sides ot‘ the gorge, are of ]ier- 
pciittieiilar roek, and Ibi* sixty or eiglify yard.s, from tiie outlet of the tlinuel, tliry 

slopti away so gradually from its mouth as to dcscrilu: ii. |jcrlce-t seniiuiicular wall, 

having the cavernous opening at the extreme end of the are. Oil the lell this mural 
pretdpiee curves otfto your rixir, and sloping iuvvJirdly, impends at last immediately 
ahovi; your head. On the riglit thii w'all lieeimies suddenly hroken, while a heelling 
crag shfKits abruptly from (.lie ruin to the heiglit oi' three, hundred ti'ct aliovt- llie 
stream that waslies its base, 'riii* emhouelmn* ot’ the tiiimel is immediately in I’ront. 
Behind, tlie narrow dell is hounded by broken steejis hung with hircJi and cedar, 
and .shaded with every tint of grc'en, from tJic deep verdure of tJn^ heiidoek to the 
paler foliage ol’the pavvjiavv and fringe-tree. A more lovely and impressive s])ot the 
light of day never slioue into. 'riie. sun was in the eimtre of (lie heavens as I stood 
iM'iieath that sinpeiulons arch, vv ateliing the swallows wlieeling around tlie airy vault 
above me, ami yet more than iialf tlu* glen was in deeji sliadow'. I had Ix'eii told, 
whether jestingly or not, that the place was a lavonrib* retreat lor hears and |iau' 
thers; and wdiiie tidlovving down the brook a lew yards, 1 was somewhat startled, 
upon casting a glanci* into a recess in the rocky hank above me, to meet a pair of 
bright eyes glarim.r from the hushes whieh sheltered the nook. Jjiit the sudden 
movement of drawing a pistol frigl»ti*ned the wild animal from its covert, and it 
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pr(iV(*(J to Imj only an opossum, that aloii^ tlin trunk of a fallen tror and disap- 

})oarrd in tin; Ihiokc.ts al>ov(‘. 1 j)aiis(‘d ii^rain and in rclraningr my ships 

tliroiiirli ilio simious vault, to adiuiro its •rk»oiay ffrandunr; and llu ii inountcd my 
horso, whioli was tollicrod in tlio swamp at its cntram*-<-. My road l»'d ininudiatcly 
ov<*r tlio tunnel; but the tliiek forest on either side preiiludi'd a vii‘\v from the top of 
the preeipie.j', unless by ap|)roaehinir its I'djri*. This it was in-eessary to do f)ii loot. 
The iflen tinis viewed pres<’)its the appearance of a mere fissiiiv; in tlie mountaiii- 
side; but llie e.hnsm is sf) sudden and d« epthat the first irlane«; is startlini^r w hen your 
loot presses the edjre; and your eye, swims when it would pierce the, shadowy jTorjrc; 
below.” 

We dismiss the Winter in the West,” vvitii warm feclinp;s 
towards the author, prodiiocd in our examination of his work. 
Unlike the Grul) street rnendioanls who visit our shores to gather 
materials for a book, which, undtu' the |)n*tencc of ^:iving infor- 
mation in relation to tlie oj)(‘ration of our political institutions 
upon our social systcun, is filled with [latriotic abuse of our coun- 
try and pee‘|)l(‘ ; he secmis to have travelhni from motives of libe- 
ral curiosity, and with a generous deterniinalion to set down 
naui^ht in malice and nollun^ to extenuate. He is both a scholar 
and a gentleman; and wluie he evinces a nice taste and discrimi- 
natiiiir'powers, he makes both subservient, to the rules of pro- 
priety. lie is, too, ail au;reeahle companion — a man who takes 
the “good the gods provide him” — who 

“ Finds ton«TU4*s in tr<‘rs, iiooks in the runniuir l>ro«>ks, 

Scriiums ill stones, and '^ood in < \erv thinjr;” 

and w'ho ent(M*tains us w herever accompany him. He might 
have interested us in tojiographical details, but then we should 
liave lost his flowing pictures, his familiar anecdote, and his cri- 
tieal observation of personal character. Or he might have made 
his w’ork more suited tliau it wdll he found to bo to the views of 
those, who look at a book of travel as a magazine of \vond(‘rs, 
embodying new subjects of faith for the ciedulous; but this must 
have been done at tlie e.xj)ensc of truth and charaiMer. 

ll is, moreover, a source of giatulatioii to us, that one so well 
(jualified as our author, has undertaken to present his coiintry- 
inen with observations upon the social condition of that portion 
of ilu* wi‘st In which ho travelled — surveying it through the me- 
dium of American sympathies, and witlUa peiTect knowledge of 
the nature of our government. How^ever desirable it may bo, to 
have the external developments of our national system portraN cd 
by some indifferent niaster-haiul — one alike uninterest(.*d in the 
result, whetlier from partiality in our favour, or from prejudice 
against us, or from attachment to some peculiar and different 
state of society — such a requirement can never he fullilled in 
practice. An approximation to this result is however more 
nearly to he attained by a republican than a monarchical wTiler. 
The one is more likely to be acquainteil w ith our springs of ac- 
tion than the other. lie is imbued with the spirit whose workings 
he exhibits; and is less likely to be mistaken in his conclusions. 
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Art. VIII. — 7%e United States and Cajtada, in 1832, 1833, 

and 1834. By C. D. Arfwjcdson, Esq. Two vols. London ; 

1834. 

The author of this new book on America is a Swede, who 
it seems travelled two years in the United Stales, and who has 
written and puhlisheii his travels in our own language. An 
edition of the work has also been puhlislied in Swedish at 
Stockholm, where the political institutions of this country are 
daily a subject of discussion. 

The circumstances which caused the rise of Marshal Bcrna- 
dotte are now almost forgotten. Four years after he was elected 
Crown Prince of Sweden, the peace concluded with Denmark 
at Kiel was established by the cession of Norway; and upon 
the death of Charles XIII, Februaiy^5, 1818, liernadotte be- 
came the sovereign of two proud and free-spirited nations. In 
Sweden, the aristocracy has always been predominjint ; but in 
Norway there is no hereditary nobility, and the democracy has 
its full share of influence. In both kingdoms the peasantry and 
citizens form distinct estates. The dilTeient constitutions of these 
two countries, with their difl'erent manner of representation and 
government, presented mau}^ serious diiliculties to the new 
king. But Bernadotte overcame them all. and he is now the 
only sovereign in Europe who has kept jmssession of a throiK*, 
acquired during the wars of Napoleon. He has assumed for his 
motto, the })eoplc’s love is my reward. And upon the dis- 
covery of a conspiracy against him a few. years ago, he is said 
to have addressed the following language to a deputation of his 
subjects: “I came among you with no other credentials than 
my sword and my actions. These claims l)avc been augmented 
by the adoption of the King, and the unanimous choice of a free 
people. On this I found my rights, and as long as honour and 
justice are not banished from the earth, these rights will be more 
legitimate and sacred than if 1 were descended from Odin. 1 
have not opened a wa*y by arms to the throne of Sweden; I 
have been called by the free choice of the nation, and on this 
right I rely.” The frequent expression of such popular senti- 
ments, without any flagrant violation of the constitutional rights 
of either kingdom, and his great ability and deep policy, have 
fixed this soldier of fortune firmly upon the throne, to which he 
thus boasts that he has been called by tlic free choice of the 
nation. 

The policy of Charles XIV is well known. Although sepa- 
rated in a great measure by natural situation, and commercial 
interests from the rest of Europe, Sweden, in a time of profound 
peace, is burdened with a standing army of 50,000 men, a per- 
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mancnlly fortified camp, and a larp;e and well appointed navy. 
The kinjr is tlicrcfore at the head of an armed force, which de- 
rives its existence from him. The aristocracy, whose allcjriancc 
is natural, are profusely decorated with titles and orders; and 
patents of nobility are frequciitly i*;rantcd to eminent merchants 
and bankers, whose wealth and influence thenceforth iipliold tlic 
crown. The liberty of the press is establislied by law; but it is 
at tlic same time subjected to so many restrictions, that its ex- 
istence is merely nominal. Political and common debating 
societies cannot lie formed without the permission of the go- 
vernment, and even the literary and scientific institutions, for 
which Stockholm is deservedly celebrated, arc principally di- 
rected by men of rank and ollicial dignity. 

The democracy of Norway, and the republican party in Swe- 
den, have been long united in determined elTorts to counteract 
the tendency of this political system. They cannot hope, and 
perhaps do not wish to cliange the form of the government, but 
they, without doubt, interjiose a strong chejck upon the royal 
inftuertce. These northern patriots seem to be more disinterested 
than patriots usually arc. They can gain nothing by tlieir oppo- 
sition to the measures of a monarch who is too well established 
to be overthrown, and who moreover has always carefully ab- 
stained from any arliitrary stretch of power, tiiat might aflbrd 
a pretext for exciting turbulence among the people; while like 
all who arc openly disalfected to the government under which 
they live, tiicy must often he thwarted in their endeavours to 
advance their ovvn private views and interests. It is true, they 
can persuade themselves that they preserve their country from 
the evils of despotism; but .such a persuasion would badly com- 
pensate the generality of men for continued elforts without the 
chance of ultimate success — for vain ambition and disappointed 
hopes. 

It is soon apparent to which of these particjs i\lr. Arfwedson 
belongs, lie thus speaks of the anniversary of the 4th July at 
sea — 

“ No r.oinpnrisnn caTi ho ilrawii botwoon a bcautifiil (lay at sra and one on shore: 

tboro is soiiu'tbinjr so tk’lijjbtliil aiul roviviuij in tho foniuT, (biit its inlbu'ni’f is 
irresistible. The 4tli of .luly was just one of this deseriplion. Who is the Ameri- 
can that iUm*s not rejoiei*. jit tlie reeoIleeti<»n ot* what oeenrred t>n that 
Who is ignorant of the memorable ael tlieii sis^ned by tlio holdt'st men in tlie colo- 
nies/ Who lias forj^otten tlie determined steji adopted by thest' patriots to ileelaro 
themselves free and iiuh’pendent, in defiance of tlie power and llei ts of the motluT 
eoiintry? An Ameriean is justly proud of the result of this rt volution, when com- 
pariiijT the past with the. present." 

The Hall of Independence at Philadtdphia excites more re- 
flections. 

“Historical rceollectiniis moreover, attach to this biiildiiii^ so iiiueh interest, that 
it is next to impossibh^ to approacli it without n‘\«'n'iiee. Jt was within its pre- 
cincts that America shook off her tetters. Here it was also that the first impulse 
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was given to the extraordinary n'vnhitiori, wJiich ended in tlu; total emancipation of 
t!ic c()loni(!s. It was hero, in short, that a handful of hold patriots risked the chance 
of an ignoniinious death, as relnds, or the immortal glory of heroes of Liberty. It 
was here that the signatun's wctc ailixed to an act, which has already had, and 
will for ages to eonie, have an iniinense iiilliience on the destinies of tlie world.” 

The choleni was raging in New York when thi.s Republican 
Traveller landed there, and gave liim o<'easion for soine strange 
assertions as to the inhumanity and selfishness of the Ameri- 
cans. 

“If a miserable ohjeet was lying in the street, softer ing under the donhie calamity 
of poverty an<l disj'ase, instead ol* h'ltding him assistance, j>eo])le wouhl run away 
and leave him to l)is fait*. Why’ liecnusr hr had isot the cholera. Tf tin; driver of 
a simpit? and nnaltendetl Ijearse was si'cn accelerating tiu* spi-ed of his liorses, the 
fjuestion was askc'd, Whv dof's he go so fast ’ Hcraasc thr hearse roniains a nuai- 
her of the dead^ rielims to the cholera ; fhei/ must iinmediateh/ go to the hiinjiiiff 
frruaiof^ irithoat eerratnaii nail irithoal frii-mls.*^ 

The whole tnay be a traveller’s cxagg(‘ration; hut the most 
revolting selfislincss cliaracterizcs every where the panic of pes- 
tile.nce. York i.s jiiujierly a town “ tlial could not 

boast of any particular cleanliness,’^ and some of the cnstj>ms 
th(.‘re are honestly criticized. Mr. Arfwedson them sMsoid upon 
the Nortliern tour, and visits and describes nearly all the jjlac.es 
on that well known routt;. Upon one of the North River steam- 
boats he first discovers that women an^ treated with civility in 
America. 

“ A young American, with wliom I had been in (rmnj)any a few days tudore, iu 
one of tin* first liouses in .New York, was seated at the long table between two 
femah’s of linmble eoridition in lib-, i saw’ him, with perli.et attention, ser\e botli 
bis neigblioiirs, Ixdbn' he flioughf. of himself, and during the wlude repast, eonlinne 
his civilities with so time.h grace, l.liiil the examph* might serve as a salutary lesson 
to many a Miiropean eoAcomh, who certainly will not jmt himself to ineonvenienee 
for the sake ol’ being at1eiiti\e to females of so medioere a station in lile, and to 
vvliom nature lias besides n tiiserl the advantage of lieant.y. A young hVenelimaii, 
W'ho itamo to Arm'riea about the same, linn*. I did, could not help remarking Ic) lhi‘. 
American, that Jie was surprised to see a man of birlli, of hlood^ eondesceml so t;ir, 
as to enter into eonvers.if ion with a eoiijile of vulgar women. 'I’he American an- 
swered, thai it afjpeared to him efjiialiy extraordinary how a man of birth eonldever 
forget tlu' re>p( <-| due to every It-male hy a. person of education, let lier rank he. 
what it, will in society.” 

The following be il)^^CTlt•d fm* Ihu advanlage of future 

travclK rs in the United Slates. 

“ Our slow progress was not to be nttrihiited either to the hadness of the road.s, 
or to the horses, wlndi had an appearance of slreiiglli, hnt (‘ntin ly to the drivers. 
They were changed several limes in the coiirsi* of the day, hnt to the regret of nil 
present, little was gained hy tlie alteration. One in parlieular, was iJxeessively slow 
in his motions, and ratli<T abusive. I do not know if I w'as the unfortunate; cause 
of it; my compani^His pretended J was, for liaving inailvertintly, and eirta inly with- 
out intending, or even suppijsing it w'oidd give, offence, addressi-d him liy Ihc disre- 
]»utahle titli' of coarhman, alw^ays used in Kngland, and whieli I thought wa.s also 
applicable here. Knongh; I discontinued the word from that hour, as long as f 
remained in Amf;rica, and iicv r forgot, iijioii .suhsiMpient occasions, to cull republi' 
can cfiachiiicn t/rit'crs.” 

In the course of this tour, there are many excellent observa- 
tions about the prosperity and happiness of the poorer classes in 
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America. The story of The Ijocksmith of Springfield” is 
well written and highly interesting, and the traveller’s general 
conclusion on this subject is the fair result of a careful and un- 
prejudiced examination. 

“ A JOuropeaii, lrav('lling in tliis diirction, caiunit. lirlp ndinirinj^ flic frj'mTJil ap- 
fMjaraneo of cdiMfort and pros|K’rit.v so sin;rularl\' .strikin'^. To an iidiabilanl, ofItMj 
Scandinavian Prititisiila, accustonird lo (litren-nt srt nes, it is pi-cidiarly jrralifyiiifj 
to witness, instead ol* tjf)rj{eous palaces by the sitle i)t'pof)r lints, a row of neat eonn- 
try houses, inhabited by indf‘pend(‘nt fariiu rs. A SweiJish servant, lately anived 
in America, on looking niound and perceiviiiif ilie happy stab? so 'iciu rally diffused, 
cxelaiiiieci with surpiisi*, and ehara< teri-ti<*. simplieily. Sir, have, the ;roodness to 
inform me wdiere the peasantry live in this coimlry 

lioston is very much admired, and occupies many pages. Its 
general apjiearance, literary inslitulions, and hospilahle inhabi- 
tants are all praised. A curious custom, howevtu*, is noticed, 
which exists in several of the American cities. 

“ I had ollen beard that married' men hi America are in tli * lic.l.it of altemlinjr 
market themselves, in llu* nioniimf, to provide llie nef*essary arlii les llir flicir f:uii- 
lics; a c\>lo.n v.»liielt, vvilli ns on tlie other side of the Allaiilie, e'elusively helonirs 
to the department ol'the eonk. Airs. 'rrollop«* mentioned tiic same in her history ol’ 
‘ I)onn-stie iMiimiers of tlie Amerieaiis,’ hut (.11 that m rv aeeount, I consideied tlu; 
statement an exaijireration, and ratla r inelined to the contrary opinion. J)nrin<r niy 
stay in IJoslon, liowMer, 1 had freipient opportunities ol‘ w ilnessii.Hf tlu‘ ]»revalenee 
of tins eiistnin, and tound that almost all the married men [lerfonned ibis morning 
walk. At first it appeared stranjr<* to me, lu»w they i-oiild so eorreetly know tin: 
exact market prices of the most tritlinif artieJe; Imt it was sorni explained. At a 
dinner, at which I happeneil to he pn'seiit, the lady of the house sl.owed pert’ect 
i^jTiorance of the cost of the vege tables and fniit, and was oliliijed to apply to the 
fnisband tor intlirniation, wliieh she did in these wonl.~ — Mf/ irhat is ifu i>i icr 

of sirtcf potafors * (trnpt’S and jirarhrs, ir/itit arr thn,' jnoiit ’ Ihit ea<*li eoiintry Inis 
its eiistoms; I shall then tbre abstain fn»iji all eomment, nieiely meiiliniiing tlie 
<“ireumstaiire.” 

Mr. Arfwetl.son next gives the history of ib.e sect of religious 
faniitics, called Shakers, who make danriug a part of their avop- 
shi]), like many of the early religions. Tic fills thirty pages with 
their uninteresting snperslilion.s, and tiien sets aljout ennmeral- 
jng the different denominations of Christians tliat exist in the 
United State.s, with the main articles of their faith. A 'rahle is 
annexed, which is very Inng, but far tVonf eomplole. Ho thinks 
the (li.stinctions between the.se multitmlinous sects may l)e class- 
ed as follows: 

1st. Difierences of opinion with regard to tlie Redeemer. 

2d. Difference of ojiinion of the chnnency of God. 

3d. Difference of opinion as to the forms of worship. 

This jiarl of the hook is able, and exhibits a calm, pliiIoso])hic 
mind. The informalion collected here, reijuiretl a great deal of 
labour and re.scarch. It is valuable, and aullientic, and may he 
safely referred to, as authority upon the subject. There are some 
sensible observations about the alleged wantot an established re- 
ligion in the United States. 
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“ America, it is well known, has no established religion. Fugitive pilgrims, p<^r- 
secuted in Knglaiid for their religious opinions, sought in the New World that 
liberty of conscience whie,Ii was denied them in tin? Old. Kvery o])inion of the 
Deity was here unshackled. Kcligion was considered tlu^ exclusive property of con- 
science and (iod, and exr inpt from .-ill other restraint. Tlin State’ was distinct from 
the Ohurch : neither ha<l a right to iutertere with the other, «;xcept to [irotcct indi- 
viduals in the quiet exiTcise of the creed whieJi they conceived to bt tlie only true, 
one. Evi’n the clergy was in most of the Constitutions of the States, hy particular 
clauses, excluded from all participation in public .affairs, n'hus, one of the most im- 
portant and eventful experiments, ever .allempted upon so extensive a sc.ale, was 
made, namely ; whether religion may be sustained in a country without the [iro- 
teetion or su])port of tlie government. 'Fhe period elafised sineir the creation of the. 
republic, certainly speaks in favour of its praeticahilily : how far the exjieriencc of 
future, limes will justify it, I do not venture to .anlicijiate. This freedom of religion 
has, however, been the means of forming a great many s(;cts, the names of which, 
and flieir varied professions, as I have already staled, it is no easy matter to enu- 
m<’r.Tt(‘. The difference in many is hut tritliiig, and only jierceptihli' in exh’rior 
firms. A great uumher are solely distinguished hy insiguificatit modifications of 
the same erei d. When a young clergyman, for inslauee, conmu'iiees his career, to 
gain importance and inaki- jiroselytes, he generally pre tends t(» devi.ate^ from the 
other followers in the oliservanee of some iniineening e.xte-rior fiu-m, without laew- 
cver rejecting the fundamental principh’s upon which the sect is foumh’el. His 
friends then lose, no lime in hnilding a <-lmreIi for Iiim. The arlhere-nts now* inee’f 
to listen in the new preacher, and in a short time his congre gation* heconll's so ce>n- 
siderahle that he* obtains a eannlbrtahle liveliheMid by it.” 

After the first four books of the Science of Legislation, by Fi- 
langieri, were pnhrusheil at Naples, towards the close of the last 
century, a general anxiety was manifested in Europe for the ap- 
pearance of the fifth book, which was to treat of the laws that 
concern religion. 'Fhe untimely death of Filangieri was consi- 
dered a misfortune, for the eminent ability he had shown in the 
discussion of a subject from which theorists had been excluded 
by common consent, persuaded many that he was destined to 
work a change in the principles of modern legislation. The state 
of Europe, too, at that time, seemed to threaten convulsion and 
anarchy, and the selfish fears of men disposed them to listen to 
the voice which so opportnrndy pointed out a way of escape from 
the evils they had brought upon themselves. Although Filan- 
gieri did not live to finish the fifth book of his treatise, he went 
far enough with it to show what were his senlimeiiis as to legis- 
lation upon religious faith, and ecclesiastical establishments. His 
work is probably little read or cared for in this country — the only 
country, perhaps, where it can now be of any u.sc. 

“ Religion, which precedes, prepares, produces, accomjwnies, and follow.s flie ori- 
gin, the progress, and the development ot civil society; religion, which in the savnge. 
is a timid worship oftured to the unknown Ctiusc of* his terror and his fears; which, 
in the rude and barbarous societies, is the beginning of civil authority, which, al- 
though yet unable to endure in the hands of their fellow men, they place willingly 
in those of their Deities; which, in civilized societies, can so well assist the. public 
authority in extending tlie sanction of Uie laws, and in obtaining that which those 
laws cannot prescribe, as well as in avoiding that which they cannot prohibit ; reli- 
gion, finally, which, while it may l)o prwluctive of so much good, may also degene- 
rate. into a source of Inmcntablc evil, such ns luis lieen S(» often seen to proceed from 
cntliusiafim and faiiatacism; religion, 1 repeat, so irUicrent in the nature of man, s(» 
ncceBsajy to the formation, perfection, and preservation of society, and so ft^mida- 
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bic in its dfigronfration, should it not 1 h; considered one of tin; most important objects 
of the lc;rislative Kcdenci; ? 

“ lifjrulatcd by flic lej^islator, whem tlu; cinl body has reached perfection, it should 
not eontciin any of those f>rovisions which are only necessary in the inthney of a 
peoplt*, ill ord(;r to uphold tln^ feebleiu ss of tin; public autlntrily with succours bor- 
rowed from superstition. Its te.iiiptes should alford a shelter for the n(!edy, and not 
be an iLsylum for the unworthy, 'riio priesthood should form om; of the most (devated 
parts of the social body, hut not be a si*parat(‘ body; it should be the mf)d(!l of the 
<uti/cns, and not the objeet of privile«rcs; it slimild teach the peo])le to hear cheerfully 
tlie public burdens, and not be itself exempt from tlieni; it sliould iiieulcatt' subordi- 
nation to flic lefritimale aiitliorify, and not be ifself indcjiendent of it; finally, it is 
evident, that such a relijrion^ \vith such charaeteristies, can neviT have any iiaUiral 
connexion with those two extremes, equally jirriiieioiis — faiiatieisin and impiety. 

“ But in what reli/rion, considered in its oritfinal formation, and simple principles, 
can all these; charaeteristies he found 

Tlic hand of Filangieri, which was tracing these characters of 
light for the benefit of mankind, was here suddenly arre.sted hy 
death, and none other has yet been found to take up the pen that 
had fallen from his grasp, and answer his weighty question. 

After the cholera had subsided, our traveller returned to New 
York. He devotes much sjiacc to a description of several of the 
public institutions of that town, and he also gives a good account 
of the system of general education adopted throughout the state, 
'rewards the end of October, he sets out on a long intended jour- 
ney to the south. Philadelphia is taken ifi the route, and, as may 
be supposed, is carefully examined. 

“ Pliiliulclphia, if 1 may be allovvt'd the expressien, is n ccMpicttish city, tiike a 
yoim^ and ajirroeabh* lady, she takes jw'culijir care of her exterior appramuee, en- 
<leavoiiriiijr to please all. 'I’he exfcTior walls of the houses are washed and scoured; 
as to the streets, liiey are proverbially clean. I'Acry thiiijr announces wealth and 
oomfiirt. There is certainly nothinjr (extraordinarily ^rraml; hut, on the other hand, 
iiotliiui^ nu'an. No palaia^s are observed, hut Uifaiu no wndelied dwelliiij^s. Hero 
tile real and true, repuhlieaiiism is exianplilied. It is as di.sfaiit from democracy ai? 
from aristocracy.’’ 

Air. Arfvvedson says his stay at Philadelphia was very short, 
hut he found lime to collect materials for more than fifty pages, 
in which he faithfully enumerates and eulogizes all the literary, 
scientific, charitable, religious, criminal, and various other useful 
institutions of that thrifty and sober city. 

liallimorc is his next stopping place. As.soon as he gets fairly 
into the southern country, there seems to be some cause that ex- 
cites his Swedish gravity to a great deal of hyperbole and fancy. 
A strange account is given of the indecorous conduct of the Ame- 
ricans who assisted at the obsequies of the late Mr. Carroll. His 
body laid in state, which alFordcd many vulgar people the chance 
of getting into his house, where they behaved as they would 
have done at any other show ; and Mr. Arfwedson, who was pre- 
sent, and noted every thing, has coloured their conduct highly, 
and set it down against the inhabitants of Baltimore. Tho subject 
was hardly a suitable one for a display of the imagination. 

* Scienza della Legisltizione. Volume quiiito. l?ircnze, lb21. 
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Washinp;ton is next hurried through, and our traveller gets 
safely to Richinoiul, V'^irginia. His account of the road over 
wliich he passed, is <*xaggerated. 'Fhe road is bad enough, but 
if as had as he represents it, he would never have got to Rich- 
mond. 

The slave question is now taken up, and handled with ability. 
This traveller deserves the rare praise of having carefully ex- 
amined all the important subjects upon which he pretends to 
write. He is therefore fairly entitled to adduce his own conclu- 
sions, in which, however, he generally agrees with other Kuro- 
pcans. 

“ 'I’lit* first idlo u'hirh rvery <»vvnrT of sJuvi's tins proscrihed to liimsrlf, willi ;i virw 
to treat flio in »TOfS j)io|n-rly, has Iwrii : /W the litrhl of rduention jirvf'r dairv upon 
them: Kerp them ahnnjs iii a statr of romplrtp i^nuronre: Let ihftn nn:fr knoio 
nv^ht of a happivr rrisfeurr than the alarr life they now lead. I’his inaxirii, so im- 
worthv of roliirhtcni'tl iiiiods, and so irnMnnoilnhio witli thr libtTal principirs of <i 
frro ooiintry, is noxortla'lcss still prevalent in all tlu* slave states. Tt invariably 
triiides Iho eoiuliict of the planters^ whoso convietion seems to hr irrevocable that a 
spark oi'diflit dissi iiiinated amoni; slaves, would he eipiivaleid t(j a supply of arms, 
wJueh tiM’y vvouht immediately turn aj^ainst the white jjopnlation. 'riiii^ belief has 
entailed the most disastrous e<nisj'cpience‘^, and be< n bie-lily detrimental to the moral 
eomiifion of the jmfortunate jM'jrroes. Horn of parents, as raw and iffnorant as sa- 
vajres, from whom they learn nothinjr hut \iee, they h'e days and years without 
beinir abb* to imdeistand any of those manifold natural wondt'is with which flay arc 
surroimded, without knowing for what purpose tiny an^ hrou<(ht into the world, 
otlcrj w'ithout susj»ectiuir the exi.Mcnee of f hid.” 

Without any comment upon the spirit of this paragraph, let 
the slave qiujstion he hen*, fairly stated. 

There exists in some parts of the United States a body of men, 
descendants of negroes brought from Africa, who are slaves dur- 
ing life, and whose', issiui also are slaves. They are said to be 
personal jfrojfertv, not apjtendant to land, and eonscqucmlly not 
tran.sfcrahle with it, unless by the agreement of their owners. 

This state of tilings has excited an outcry, not only in Kngland 
and Europe, but also in most of the northern .states of the Federal 
Union; where so much interest is taken In the condition of the 
slaves, that societies have been formed which expend large funds 
in systematic measures to promote the entire abolition of negro 
slavery. Their etforts have thus far failed to produce any im- 
portant effect. The increase of the slave population is progressive 
and rapid, and there are many forebodings as to the evils that, 
must eventually spring from such an increase. As these evils, 
whatever they may be, will mainly full upon the southern states, 
the citizens of tho.se states claim an exclusive right, at the pre- 
sent time, to act and legislate upon the subject. They protest 
against any further inlerferenec in the management of their pri- 
vate property, which they say has already caused much mischief 
and jealousy, and cannot fail before long to endanger the har- 
mony of the whole Union. 

The philanthropists of the north do not pretend that slavery 
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is now in the world, or that it. is an anomaly in a free ji;overn- 
menl ; for they know that many of the laws of the southern slates 
relatinjr to their slavt's, have been copied from those oftlie ancient 
republics. They admit, moreover, that the nej 3 ;n)(‘s are ^crj^Tally 
well fed, well clothed, and well treated, and their extraordinary 
fruitfulness is the best proof that they are healthy and contented. 
The question, however, is put upon jj;eneral j^rounds whicli can- 
not be disputed. It is unjust anil inhuman to make slaviis of our 
fellow beinirs, and to withhold from them the lij^hl of education 
a ml the hopes of religion. 

There are few of the actions of men that can bear the applica- 
tion of any general rule of morality like this. Indeed, the whole 
history of our race is hut the history »)f violence and of crime, 
and from its first appearance iijioii the earth, one incessant struggle 
has been kept up between the stronj^ and the weak, between the 
oppressor and the oppresses!. There is consequently no need ot 
any appeal to the past, and to the uncertain annals of nations 
which no lonjger exist, in order to find ihinj^s as contrary to jus- 
tice aruf riglit as iioj^ro slaver}'. The pri'seiit cemdition of the 
famished peasantry of England and Europe is far worse than 
that of the slaves in the southern stales, and the liondagc of the 
.serfs of the Kussian empire has no parallel in modern times. 

Until the character of man he changed, his passions restrained, 
and his selfislincss subdued, the measures of philanthropists that 
oppose his interests will he regarded with tlic same feelings as a 
direct attack upon his legal rights. I’he hope that there ever 
will be a change for the better gains no strength with the lapse ol 
lime. The world was early divided into two classes, and so it 
will long remain : 

“ Du imisst stfijfcn, odor sinkoii, 

Du tiiussl licrrschoi) uud fri vviaueii, 

Oder diuiiun uad vtirlicrt-n, 

Iji'idcn odor triiiniphircn, 

Aiaboss, odcr Hammer seyu.” 

Upon Mr. Arfwedson’s arrival at Charjeston, he is naturally 
led to give a history of nullification, and here he is accurate and 
impartial ; it is preceded by a merited compliment to the character 
and abilities of Mr. Hayne. The route southward is continued 
across the country through Georgia and Alabama, to Mobile and 
New Orleans. A great deal is said about the badness of the 
roads, and the savage character of the people in general, and a 
considerable space is devoted to “a number of dissolute people, 
who had founded a village, for which their lawless pursuits and 
atrocious misdeeds had procured the name of Sodom I” A part 
of the Indian country is also passed through, and Mr. Arfwedson 
was for some time a guest of one of the chiefs of the Creek na- 
tion. The account of his adventures there is very interesting. 
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“The principal oecnpatioii of Ijidians ennsisis in hunting slags and deer. Anxiony 
to attend oii<* of these hunts, I availed myself of tlu; opportunity of accompanying, 
on (he following day, tlie. chief and four other Indians, wlin went upon one erf these 
excursions. We all mounted horst‘s, and provided ourselves with rilles; some of 
them Jiad also a kind of sp'ar or lance, which tliey handlei! with a ihwterity tJiat 
would have astonishetl even a Ifetnian of tin* (’ossaeks. 'Die horses were small, hut 
full of fire, not unlike in»rtht‘ni ponies and the ("aiiarlian breed,' and conid hardly 
he checked when oncii put in motion. Indians generally ride without a saddle: but 
the old man had fiirnislied himself and me witli someihing Ix’aring a. resemblance 
to this coiivi'iiii'iit appendage: it was a saddh*-trec, whicli was stutfed with hay, and 
fastened on the hack of the horse with two strong cords. We had scarcely mounted 
before tlic liorses sliowed symptoms of wild restlessness, 'riie chief led the way, and 
pushed his steed into the ihiekesl part of the wof)d: I followed him, and then came 
the other Indians, one by one. Neither swamps, huslu’s, prostrate trees, nor rivulets 
arrested our progress.” 

In another place : — 

“ Where are now those unhappy heathens, who were hutehercrl by the CJliristiaiis 
without eoinmisf ration ? Where shall we find a trace of tliesi^ valiant and jialriotic 
men, who fell in defeneo f)f country and lilnTty ^ Not a solitary ruin of their liiits' 
has been left be'hind by (In* inhuman strangers— *all lias been ]<*velled to tlie ground 
— every vestige is oblit<’rate<l from eivilize<l Amerii:a. J'fo can^ic is seen on the 
majestic rivers — no fires kiiulb'd on the tops of mountains, as a rallying |>o8t for 
the warriors : nothing remains of all tliis, i*xeept ix rhaps tlic fragmentk of some 
hlanehcd bones, sometimes brought to light by tlic (ilougli of the whites!” 

From tliis extract, JNIr. Arfwcdson would seem to rc«;rct that 
the influence of civilization had ever been felt in the Ameri- 
can continent : for, if the rights of its original proprietors had 
been fairly respected, as lie evidently thinks they ought to have 
been, our country would now be covered with forests and in- 
habited by savages. Although philanthropists have never been 
at a loss for proper subjects upon which to exercise their benevo- 
lent feelings, they have seldom been reasonable or fortunate in 
their actual measures. The well known story of Las Casas anti 
the Indians may be cited as one of the examples of tlic evil con- 
sequences of mistaken zeal in the cause of humanity. To save 
the gentle Indians of Haiti from utter extermination, negro slaves 
were brought from Africa, who were stronger and better able to en- 
dure the incessant labour requii'ed by the avarice of the Spaniards. 
But tlie Indians were, notwithstanding, soon exterminated, and 
an oppressive burden was thus laid upon the western world, from 
which it may never be delivered. 

In all ages, the different nations of the earth have preyed upon 
each other. The Britons were destroyed by the Saxons, who, 
in their turn, perished under the tyranny of the Normans. The 
Goths and the Vandals overthrew the Roman Empire, and before 
long, were compelled to yield up Ihcir place to others. The 
Moors wrested from them the dominion of Spain, and after hav- 
ing occupied it for several centuries, those children of poetry and 
song were driven out from their home, which they had made so 
beautiful, to perish in the African deserts. 

But the war of the Whites with the Indians of North America, 
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was not between nations. It was between civilized and savage 
men. There may be a question, in which slate man is more 
moral; but enthusiasts alone should declaim against the injustice 
and cruelty of measures whicl) have fertilized the earth they en- 
joy. This continent, so recently a wilderness, is now covert'd in 
all itvS extent with images of peace and human happin(*ss. 'I'lie 
Indians Mniggled long and fiercely to prevent this amelioration, 
and at last drew hack, with the beasts of prey, before the gradual 
advance of agriculture. Their existence has become connected 
with that of the forests, which alone they will inhabit, anil with 
those forests they must disappear — sad consummation, hut in- 
evitable destiny. 

'Fhe journey from New Orleans is now commenced, up the 
Mississippi, in one of the large steam boats which ply upon that 
river. The remark made on our traveller’s entrance into the 
southern country, as to his jiuiiilgcnce in hyperbole, should here 
be rcjieated, for with a fair allowance for actual scenes and dan- 
gers, the grcjjter part of his adventures after he leaves New Or- 
leans, until lie gets back to Washington, must be considered as 
not lar removed from fable. The following extract, however, is 
graphic : — 

“ I was K’pcatrdly tol<I in Ann'rica that noin‘ ran form a corrci't idea of the Mis- 
sissi])pi, who has only visited if oina*. J douhfi'd the trntlf of this assc^rliou, until I 
had an opportunity of jx rsonally surveyiiii^ this immense river. A few weeks’ ae- 
>Hiai'iitanro witli it, soon eoiivineed iiu- that its appi nranee in s)»riji{r, wlien tlie hanks 
0\erdo\v, is very ilitferent from what it is in autnnin. 'I’rei s, wlfn li in sntmner arnl 
autiinin raise llieir agi.nl Jieads far above the surfa/*e of the, water, are liavdlv visil)l(^ 
dnrin<Lr Uio rest oftlie year, and resemlde iiniiiense forests orowiniJ at the bott»)m of 
an extensive lake. One is cvcji led Ut believe tiiat it retjiiires a, man’s jite timr to e.v- 
amine and to heeoiiie tliortui;rlily ac<niaiiifed with the eharaeler of this river. Indi- 
viduals wh«> inliahit its sliores, are ofleii stiuck with amazement at the sudden 
nlianjres pi odueed in a siiijrle iii<jht., in tile e«)iirse of the Missi'Jsippi, hy its inerea.s-ed 
width and extraordinary ravajrvs: how tlieii is it possible tl»r a traveller, who only 
sees it on<*.e, to e.oine to any rorreet eonelusion He may he astoiiisiu d al its lenjrth 
' — l*y tlx’ ^leplli of tiihiilary .streams, of il.s iirmn nse mass of wati r — tremble 
at the violenee of the W'avi's — eonteiiiplate witJi surprise thi' turbid wah r wdiich fol- 
Jow's him, w’lieJi lainl is out of sight — still he, knows nothing of the Mississippi, till 
tlic evening of a long life, eommeiieed, pa.ssed, and eonehided on its shore's.'’ 

During his second visit to Washington, a great deal of time is 
devoted to the state of political parlies, the general measures of 
the American government, and the debates in Congress. An- 
other journey is then undertaken northward, as far as Canada. 
On the route several new things are noticed, and thirty or forty 
pages are devoted loan examination and discussion of the merits 
of the different systems of prison discipline adopted in this coiin- 
try, which have excited so much attention in Kuropc. 1 here is 
also a history of the measures ol General .laekson against the 
Bank of the United Stales, and Mr, Arfwedson, like most foreign- 
ers, sides with the bank. 

In the second volume, the late European travellers in the 
United States are thus noticed: 
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“To obtain a proper knowlcdgrc of the United States, it is necessary to remain a 
lonjf time in the country; to visit various parts of the Union ; to make acquaint- 
ance with all classes of iiumi; to coinj>arc their ideas with results daily occurring, 
anil to lay aside all partiality. Of late travellers, Stuart is the only one who has 
seen the nc’cessity of pursuing this line of conduct, in order to form a correct judg- 
ment of the country; and his ‘ Three Years in America,’ is a work abounding in 
interesting tacts, and composed alter a long residence, wliicli cuahlcd him to con- 
sider every object coolly and impartially. Of other descriptions of North America, 
it can only he said, that Hall’s l)ook was a jKditical confession, Mrs. Trollope’s a 
mercantile speculation, Hamilton’s a criticism on a republican form of government, 
and Fidler’s an cliusion of disappointed hopes.” 

Mr. ArfwecKson’s book is unquestionably one of the best that 
have yet appeared on this country, and lie peculiarly deserves the 
praise he has himself hestovved upon Mr. Stuart, 'fhe work 
moreover should interest Americans, since it is written by a re- 
publican Swede, who seems to have few national prejudices, and 
who could have no private vievv.s, cither in the disparagement 
or the praise, of our customs and institutions. There are every 
where marks of a man who clo.sely observes, and calmly rea.sons, 
and who is evidently a scliular and a gentleman. It is also greatly 
to his credit, that he should have been able, in Ins travels* through 
this country, to converse iluently with the people in tlieir own 
language, and afterwards write his book in that language, llis 
style is sometimes still’, but it is never obscure, and on the whole 
is agreeable and unalfceted. 

He thus speaks of the duration of the present form of the Con- 
stitution of the United States: 

“ 1 am not a candidate for tlm honour of predicting the destiny of North America, 
still less do I believe it in human power to anticipah; the future etfect of so liberal 
a (./onstitution as the Afiicrican, tested only by a few half score.s of years; but 1 
venture to ailirm, that, witliout being jicrtect, it is of all (’onslilutioiis, ancient and 
modern, the one which has approaclu‘d nearest to the object in view. North Ame- 
rica is happy and free under tlic form of govcrnriiciit which it now possesses, and 
may with calmness look forward to the future.” 

They who look forward to the future should alsu look buck 
to the past. Its dim records present but one picture of change, 
of decay, and of overthrow. The advantages of a free govern- 
ment, where the laws arc ecjuilable, and the people contented, 
have often been enjoyed, hut have never been appreciated. Po- 
litical liberty has always degenerated into political license, and 
the means that were best contrived to promote human happiness, 
have been a fruitful source of human misery. 

“ liifclici gli (lomini ! Senza principj chiari cd iiiiinobili chc li guidiiio, crraiio 
smarriti o fluttuanli ncl v.'isto marc dcllc opinioni; ])assaiio il momcnlo presente 
sempre ariiar(jggialo dalla incertezza del fnturo; jirivi dcidurcvoli jnacori della tran* 
quillila f: sicurezza, appena alcuni poclii di cssi, sparsi qua c la nclla trista loro vita, 
con fretta e con disordinc divorati, li consolano di es.scr vissuii.” 
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Art. IX.— mo 15 LAW. 

1. — Heporl of the Coynrnittee rcUifin,£( lo the Defitrnction of 
the Urfiuluie Consent. Jluv^ast 11, 183 1. 

2. — Trial of John R. Ruzzdt^ before the Saprcinr Court of 
JMas.sachusetts^ for %/ir.sou and Burij^fary in the Ursa line 
Convent at Chartestoinn. Rt'pttrled by 0. I^ck kkixu 

the Reporter of (he Court. 

3. — Trial of tVitHa ui Mason^ Marvin i\ farcy Jr. ^ and ►SV//’- 
s^ent filaisdelly charged ivith being coneer)Hul in burni)ig 
the. Ursiiline. Convent in Chartesloiony Massuchusettsy on 
the night of the Wlh of Jjugust^ ltS31. 

4. — Jirgument of James T. ^'InstiHy ^■I/forney-denerat of the 
CormnomiKaltfu before the Supreme Judicial Court in fSlUL 
dJeseiVy on the case of John R. Buzzelly (me of the twelve in- 
dividuals charged with *being concerned in de.sl raying I he 
Ursuline. Convent at Chttrlestown. Reported verbatim by 
the Stvmogf^ cipher (f the dllas. 

The yenrs 1833 and lS3l will he rt‘.inarkal)le in tlie annals 
of OMi’ country for disregard of the laws, aiul illegal viohnice to 
pcirsons and proj)crty. A toiKhMioy lo snhstitiite popular will for 
public law has discovered itself in the l)igh(.*st mid ih(‘ humblest 
classes of the community ; and Uu'. example of the fornur will 
not escape the censure (»f having seduced the latter. 

In no country should the supremacy of the law, and its admi- 
nistration through the regularly ('onstituted organs, he so earnest- 
ly clierishetl, as in this: for the law is t)i(‘ sovereign of the cnmi- 
try — the great, ellicientjand only safe representative of lh(‘ people. 
4iie laws rule, and the people, are |)arlies to the laws; and in 
these principles lies the only praeticahle state of civil lihei ty. If 
the laws cease to rule, or the people niulerlake lo administer them 
by any other than higitimalely constituted means, the harriers to 
anarchy ami subsequent despotism are removed. Whilst the laws 
are respected, and the citizen is zealous to enforce obedience to 
them, the enjoyment of personal security and of proj)erty is ab- 
solute and uninterrupted; the civil power, strong in that respect 
and zeal, restrains our evil passions and performs the ollicc of 
armed cohorts, which are iiulispensahle to maintain the oider of 
society, where despotic power prevails. 15ut remove the eilicicnt 
force which respect and zeal tor the law produce — suHer tiie peo- 
ple in primary and irresponsible and local assemblies, to Judge 
oHences and to become the executors of their own decrees, and 
at once the bonds of society are loosened, the wants and the pas- 
sions of the moment will seek the speediest means ot gratifica- 
tion and prescribe the forms of execution. In such a state there 
VOL. XVII. — NO. 33. * 27 
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is no security for property or life; and from this worst of uncer- 
tainties, military despotism, however stern, is a peaceful asylum. 
To this state we have said there is a tendency. 

Portions of the people deem themselves truly sovereij^n within 
their respective localities, and proceed to enact laws, which they 
proclaim only iri their execution, but which they do not deign 
to define either as to the extent of prohibition, or the nature of 
punishment. 

Thus, when the philanthropists of New York, in the univer- 
sality of their benevolence, essay to break simultaneously the 
chains of all the negro slav^es in the Union, and to elevate the 
gentlemen and ladies of colour to an equality w'ith the whites, at 
bed and hoard, the sovereign mob, at their primary assemblies 
at the ‘‘P^ive Points,” and at other equally dignified places, pro- 
claim such essay an offence, alike enormous in the agent and the 
patients, worthy to be punished b}^ the razing of their houses 
and their cluirches to the ground, the destruction, or confiscation 
to the use of the lawgivers, of their goods and chattels, and the 
infliction of violence upon their persons; and in the plenitude of 
their power, extend their infliction to the whole city, for having 
tolerated the offenders, causing for some days tw’o hundred thou- 
sand persons to feel apprehension for tlieir properties and their 
lives. 

Thus, a pious divine of Newark, N. J., having proclaimed his 
intention to preach against the sin of slavery, in the fourth Pres- 
byterian Church of that city, the sovereign people assembled in 
their primary meeting around the cliurch, to the number of one 
thousand or more, decreed (he sermon' an offence contra, honos 
mores; and, emulous of the fame of their brethren of New York, 
proceed with praiseworthy discrimination and admirable justice, 
to the infliction of punishment; first by seeking lo injure a wretch- 
ed black, the only one in the congregation; secondly, by expel- 
ling the congregation from the church; thirdly, by demolishing 
the edifice ; and fourthly, by the pursuit of the reverend doc- 
tor, who fortunately, escaped until he could propitiate the sove- 
reign by a public declaration, that since God, of the blacks and 
whites respectively, male and female created he them, he, the 
doctor, deemed it “a duty to keep the colours separate, and not 
to allow intermarriages among them.” 

Thus, the sovereign people of the city of Brotherly Love, not 
to be surpassed in the exercise of sovereign power, by the sove- 
reigns of neighbouring cities, resolved, not only to emulate but 
to excel them in the nice discriminations of justice. Not having 
in the city any organized congregations of universal abolitionists, 
or if there he any, not knowing w^here to find them, and having 
no cxperimciilers for human improvement by an amalgamation 
of all the grades and colours of humanity, they deemed them- 
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selves righteously employed, for any cause or no cause at all, to 
assail the free blacks, to burn and pull down their houses and 
their churches, to rob them of their dearly purchased earnings, 
and to beat them to death. The like spirit of justice, as wisely 
displayed, also exhibited itself in the interior of Pennsylvania; 
and the borough of Cohjmbia, on the Susquehanna, enrolled itself 
among the dispensators of popular laws, b}^ the persecution of the 
wretched blacks. 

So, portions of the sovereign people in the cities of Philadel- 
phia and New York, undertake to maintain the purity and uni- 
versality of popular suffrage, by expelling, with force of arms, 
all who differ from them iu opinion, from the polls, destroying 
lives, and hurning the dwellings not only of their opponents, but 
also of citizens who arc not engaged in the contest. 

So, at Natchez, a wretch charged with the murder of his wife, 
having been acApdlled^ after a formal trial, by the court, was 
seized, upon his discharge *from ])rison, by a mob composed of 
the most respectable citizens of Natchez and the surrounding 
cnunti'y*, tak(?n to the edge of the town, and there stripped and 
scourged with one hundred and filly lashes; inflicted, however, 
by none \m\. js^e.nttemea of good standings atul afterwards tarred 
and feathered, and drivcfu through the city with beat of drum, 
followed by a crowd of one thousand citizens, who poured curses 
upon his head. 

So, in a remote county of Missouri, upon the verge of civiliza- 
tion, whither the ignorant and fanatic Mormonites iiad lied from 
the gibes and jeers of their better instructed neighbours, the sove- 
reign freemen, assuming the jiowcr to proscribe such articles of 
religious laiih as suit not their taste, attempt, by force of arms, 
to reform the creed, or to expel the new comers from the lands, 
which, in reliance upon natural rights, the constitution and the 
laws, they had lioiiourahly purchased and improved. But the 
Mormonitc does not reject the use of arms, and is as ready tO 
prove the divine origin of his faith as was St. Stephen, Bartholo- 
mew, Servetus, the adorer of Juggernaut, or any other zealot, 
who has sought the crown of martyrdom.' Resistance produced 
civil war — tlie obvious and immediate consequence of the illegal 
assumption of jiower of one portion of the people over another; 
and after much destruction of property and life, the whole people, 
the truly sovereign people, through their righlf^ul organ the legis- 
lature, are prayed to repair the injuries which illegal and pre- 
sumptuous violence had inflicted. 

Whilst we write, another instance of the workings of this spi- 
rit, so destructive of all tlie ends of political and civil association, 
is presented to our pen. A justice of the peace at Albany, hav- 
ing married an Irish girl to a Negro, but without knowing, as 
he asserts, that the girl was wiiite, a mob seized the Justice, and 
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blackened his face in token of their displeasure. The act of the 
Justice, even in its worst light, was not unlawful, and however 
liis aiding in the unseemly and revolting amalgamation of colours, 
may be re|)rehciule(l, it is not by acts of personal violence inflict- 
ed by excited and lawless mobs, that the morals of the country, 
major or minor, are to be preserved. 'Fliere arc other and better 
modes by wliich such aberrations may be corrected. The cen- 
sure of the press, and of orderly and respectable citizens, who 
frown indignantly upon the offenders, is all suflicient for the 
correction of the offenders. If it be not, let the offence be 
proscribed by law, and the oflender duly punished after a fair 
trial and conviction. 

Hut Charlestown, Massachusetts, has offered the most memo- 
rable instance of the disposition of the people to take into timir 
own haiuls the direct regulation of the aflairs of the country, 
to dispense with the cumbrous and cx|)ensive intermediates of 
Iciilslators and jmlgcs, and to attempt to prc'serve* the purity 
of tlndr religious faith, by an act of intoh'rance which would 
have added new tr(>jd^i(‘s to tlie reign of a Mary, or to ‘the zeal 
(jf the overluuited disciples of (Calvin. To an account and dis- 
cussion of this last subject, wc purpose to appropriate the re- 
mainder of tliis article. 

'J'he Order of Ursulinc Nuns was first established in the year 
1530 , for the ])ur[)<)ses of administei ing relief to the sick and af- 
flicted, and of superintending the education of female youth. It 
takes its name from tlie foundress St. Ursula. So exemplary 
have been the character and deportment of its members, and so 
beneficial its services in the cause of 'education and Christian 
charily, that when other religious onlers of females were abolish- 
ed by many of the Eiiroj>ean governments, this was not only 
])ermitted, hut sustained. 

Unlike oilier religious orders, whose members, renouncing the 
jileasures with the duties of tlie world, devote themselves to se- 
clusion avowedly religious, the Ursulines, by the rules of the or- 
der and tlieir vows, are engagfid in the service of luimanity, whicli 
suljjects them to pulilic observation, and exposes their personal 
deportment and the character of their institution to the strictest 
scrutiny. Wliatcver jealousy or suspicion, therefore, might be 
generated towards religious orders shrouded in the obscurity 
vvhicli they cast about them and which separates them from the 
occupations, enjoyments, and sympathies of society, and removes 
them from the observation of civil officers and responsibility to 
the civil law, there could be no rational cause of enmity towards 
an institution whose members were openly engaged in the offices 
of charity, in the presence of the world; who might abandon 
their order at pleasure, and whose dwellings, generally filled 
with those who are not members of the community, are acces- 
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sible, at all times, to the relatives and friends of the numerous 
inmates. 

An institution of this order was established at Boston in the 
year 1820, by Doctors Muti^non and Cheverus, with funds ^iven 
by a native citizen of that town, it consisted at first of four la- 
dies, who emigrated to this country on the invitation of these 
highly respected clergymen. In the year 1S2G, they removed 
to Charlestown, and occupied a farm-house at the fool of Mount 
Benedict, until they had reared upon its summit a more suitable 
edifice, for the inirjioscs of education, in which they were em- 
ployed ; and this edifici; was completed in the year 1827. The 
reputation of their seminary became widely extended, and the 
number of tlieir jinpils, from N<f\v Kngland, from the southern 
slates, and from the British provinces, so rajiidl}- increased, that, 
in the year 182f), it became necessary to add two large wings 
to the building, for their afcommodalion. 

Thus, on a piece of land liefore rude and uncultivated, a large 
and ornamental pile was erected. 1'he grounds surrounding it 
were laid out with surpassing regularity and beauty, in lawns and 
gardens, enriclied with various fruits and redolent with flowers, 
amid which, in a remote corner, afleotion and piety had conse- 
crated the last sad mansion of the hallowed dead. 

The number of nuns dwelling in the institution varied at times 
from four to ten, each of whom held a distinct part in the eco- 
nomy of the household, or in the instruction of the pupils. A 
candidate for admission to this community, after a fixed period 
of probation, assumes the white veil, and enters upon a novitiate 
of two years, to obtain full experience of the discipline, duties, 
and principles of the order, and thence to determine on the pro- 
priety of joining it for life. During this jicriod, no vow.s bind 
her to the order, and she is at liberty to withdraw at pleasure. 
But if she persevere, the black veil is taken, with the religious 
promise, which devotes her to the instilnlioii for life. Should 
she afterwards rciient, and desire to return to the world, she 
would be restrained by no forcible ii:cans,,and her right so to do 
is protected by the laws and is so understood by every member. 

No j)enancc or punishment is enforced or inflicted. Penance 
must be voluntarily performed, and always with the j}ermission 
of the Superior, which can be obtained only when the applicant 
is in health. 

The number of pupils in the convent has varied, during the 
last five years, from forty to sixty. They were for the most part 
children of reputable families in the country, of various religious 
denominations, (the number of Catholics never exceeding ten at 
one time,) and were wholly unrestrained in their communications 
with their friends. 

No means were employed to influence their religious opinions. 
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Attendance upon the service of the chapel was voluntary. The 
only religious duties, forming part of the system, were morning 
and evening prayers, common to all Christians, and discourses 
by the bishop, on Sundays, upon the practical truths and reli- 
gious observances which arc peculiar to tio sect. So prudent and 
reserved has been the conduct of the ladies and clergymen con- 
nected with this inslitulion, that no pupil, placed under their 
charge for instruction, is known to have been converted from 
any other to the Catholic faith, or to have become a member of 
the com muni ty. 

Tlie discipline of the house toward the children was wholly 
parental, and ])roduced the appropriate return of filial affection; 
and pupils and their jiarents have invariably united in testifying 
tlicir confidence and respect towards the ladies of the establish- 
ment. 

As the convent buildings were e^xtensive, commodious, and 
remarkable for tlieir archiieetnral neatness, so they were fur- 
nished in a highly useful and ornamental style. The buildings 
were estimated to he worth from twenty to thirty thousSmd dol- 
lars, and the personal property which they contained, including 
that of the pupils, at about the same sum. 

The annals of New England are stained with excesses of reli- 
gious intolerance. But tlie spirit of persecution had been sub- 
jected, and it was supposed annihilated, by the influence of li- 
beral philosofihy and Christianity. The cradle of civil liberty 
had become iIkj nursery of religious freedom. The strict ortho- 
doxy of purilanism had long given way, and the sons of most 
intolerant trinitarian fathers had become the most liberal sup- 
porters of the most liberal systems of Christianity. In a Christian 
country public opinion could scarce bo more tolerant; and the 
constitution and the laws made no distinction whatever in regard 
to religious sects. 'J'he ciiy of Boston was the chosen seat of the 
virtues, the sciences, and the arts which embellish humanity. She 
had extended her benevolent hospitality to distinguished tcaclicrs 
of the Roman Catholi.c faith, and the communicants of the Ca- 
tholic church might justly rely upon protection in their religious 
exercises. 

If such were the just expectations of all who professed this 
faith, what ought to have been the hopes of its disciples, who 
were engaged in fulfilling the highest duties of humanity, whose 
lives were exclusively devoted to the instruction of youth and 
to the coniforl of sick and distressed They had come, not only 
to diffuse the blessings of liberal education and of Christian cha- 
rity, but to improve the soil and embellish the country of their 
adoption. Surrounded by their good works, and cheered by the 
feelings which sucli works always inspire, they had all that con- 
fidence in continued prosperity which wise laws, impartially ad- 
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ministered, every where produce. But female malignity, male 
gossipping, fierce intolerance, and the love of rapine, were even 
in this enlightened community preparing for them the most un- 
expected reverses. 

In the exercise of their charity the IJrsuIine nuns had received 
into their house a young female, who had exprcssetl a desire to 
join their community. They had kindly undertaken to qualify 
her lor the duties ol the seminary, by six months’ gratuitous 
tuition. Her novitiate was then to commence, should her incli- 
nation continue and the sislerhoorl deem her qualified. Before 
the expiration of that term, however, she was induced to depart 
from the convent, secretly, as she allegovi, from having over- 
heard a conversation between the liishop and the superior, in 
which it was proposed that she siiould be sent to the Biitish pro- 
vinces, and from the crmdties which she said had been inflicted 
in the form of penance upon a member of the community in her 
last illness, by which her Itfe was shortened. 

To this female vvere ascribed many reports deeply injurious to 
the re|XJtati(in of the convent. But when examined, in relation 
to these rumours, she utterly disclaimecl most of them; and, par- 
ticularly, ail aliecting the moral purity of the memlx'rs of the 
institution, or the ill treatment of the pupils under their care; 
confining her accusations to the severe peinnre |)rescribed to the 
nuns and noviciates, and to the crindties which she alleged had 
been inflicted upon the sick sister above mentioned. Except in 
the last allegation, supposing that to l)e true, there existed no 
cause for public indignation. The other evils, if subsisting, were 
confined to those who voluntarily endured them, atfi cling neilher 
the property nor happiness of other individuals, nor violating 
public morals nor the law. 

But the Superior and Bishop Fenwick deny the conversation 
asserted to have been hehl between them, and aver that it was 
notorious to all in the house, that this young woman was not 
esteemed qualified to become a member of the community, but 
was to be dismisscii, at the end ol her probation; and the aver- 
ment was corroborated by the testimony of the pupils. The 
allegation of cruelty towards the deccaseil nun, was disproved; 
not only by all the iiKMiibers of the community, including her 
two sisters by blood, who were wilfi her during her sickness and 
at her death, but by Dr. Thompson, an eminent jibysician of 
Charlestown, who attended her. His written statement of the 
origin, nature, and progress of the disease, and manner of treat- 
ment under his direction, demonstrates that tlic tenderest care 
and solicitude were manifested for her comfort, and that the 
pains of sickness and death had all the alleviation which reli- 
gious duty and sisterly aflection could l)cstow. 

Many of the representations made by this scandal-loving female 
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of the nature of the penances and restraints imposed in the coii' 
vent, were also disproved by the testimony of all its present 
members, of former residents, novices or domestics, during the 
time when these abuses are alleged to have taken place. 

These talcs might have died away innoxious, even among 
the infjiiisitive and wondering minds of Charlestown, had not a 
singular incident given grounds and means for new misrepresen- 
tations, analogous to those which already prevailed. 

A Miss Harrison, a native of Philatlelphia, entered upon her 
noviciate in the convent in the year IS22, and became a mem- 
ber, in full communion, in 1824, after ample knowledge and 
experience of the principles and rules of the association, and the 
manners and (lispositions of its nicmhers; and with the assent of 
wSomc near male and female relatives, who resided in Boston, and 
who visited her at tludr pleasure. 

She was the teacher of music in tlu; seminary, and liad, for 
some time before the 2 d day of .fui5'5 been engaged in giving 
fourteen lessons per day, of at least forty-five minutes each. Jly 
confinement and these arduous efforts, she had rmpaired her 
health and hrouglil on nervous fever, which, on that day, in- 
creased to delirium. Under the influence of disease, and uncon- 
sciously to herself, she left the convent and proceeded to the 
house of a ISIr. Edward Cutter, adjacent to the convent grounds, 
whence, at her request, she was carried to the residence of a 
Mr. Culling in West Cambridge. 

On the morning after her departure, her brother found her, 
restored to recolIcMition, but greatly distressed and surprised at 
the Stef) slie had taken. He visited her ‘again in the afternoon, 
bringing with him, at her request, Bishop Fenwick; and with 
them she gladly returne<l to the convent, where she was wel- 
comed by her anxious friends, and remained until expelled in 
the manner vve arc abuul to dcscribcj receiving iVom them every 
kindness and attention vvhich her situation required. 

The public mind, already much prejudiced against the institu- 
tion, was further excited by the false rumours circulated relatively 
to this transaction. The flight of Miss Harrison was said to have 
been caused by ill treatment, her return to have been compul- 
sory, and, it was even asserted, that she had died or been re- 
moved by violent means. The caterer, the reporter for the 
Mercantile Journal, with a disregard for consequences which 
cannot be too severely reprehended, fabricated, from these ru- 
mours, an alarming article relative to the convent and the lady, 
that spread wider and deeper the misapprehensions which al- 
ready prevailed ; which now became so current, and were so 
generally believed in Charlestown and the neighbouring places, 
that the selectmen of the former deemed it their duty to investi- 
gate the aflair. Upon application to the Lady Superior, a time 
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of their own appointment was fixed by the Board, to visit the 
convent. On tlic llth of August, at three o’clock in the after- 
noon, they, in a body, repaired thither, and were received by 
Miss Harrison, and by her alone were conducted throughout the 
establishment, from the cellars to the cupola which surmounted 
the main edifice, and Avcrc fully informed upon every subject 
into which the}’ thought proper to inquire. 

"riiis examination was made with tlie most curious minuteness; 
doubtless in the expi^ctation of finding secret dungeons, cords, 
whips, and racks, said to be used in the Inquisition, and supposed 
by the vulgar to be ordinary agents of Catholic power. But the 
result of the examination was entirely satisfactory to the select- 
men. 'rhey were convinced ^Mhat every thing was right;” and 
they prepared a certificate to that effect, to be published in the 
jiapcrs of the following day. 

But tJie sovereign people had already taken this matter into 
their own hands; not that people who are devoted to good order 
ami tlic reign of the law, but that class who believe that their 
iirill is fhe ])aramount and the rightful substitute for all law, and 
whose undiscriminaling justice punishes the suspected as if con- 
victed of crime, the mild rcclaimants, devastation, rapine, 
and murder. With these wise legislators and learned judges, the 
events w(j have narrated were deemed proofs strong as holy writ, 
that the Ursuline community had committed crimes of the deep- 
est dye; and they decreed, that the proper punishment was the 
forcible expulsion of the members from their dwelling, at the 
hazard of their lives; the razing of their habitation to the ground, 
and the waste of their beautiful plantations; that the proper sea- 
.son for execution was midnight, when tlic teachers and their 
nearly fifty infant pupils were wrajit in slumbiT, and that the 
proj)er executioner was the active and unsparing agent, fire. 

For some time previous to the lltii of August, the destruction 
of the COIlVOllt \va.s the subject of frcapic nt convers.ation and 
threats among the people; and on the day preceding, inflammatory 
bills, threatening the destruction of the convent, were posted in 
Charlestown and Boston. A conspiracy \Vas formed, extending 
into the neiglihouring towns, and embracing, there is but too 
much reason to believe, many persons who had so much regard 
for character as to conceal their participation, whilst they in- 
stigated the shameless jiopulace to the grossest violations of 
law, justice, and humanity. Two weeks prior to the consumma- 
tion of their crime, these subordinate agents met, at a school- 
house near the convent, to mature their plans and increase the 
number of the conspirators; they were probably induced to an 
earlier accomplishment of their purpose by the ])ublicauon in the 
•lournal to which we liavc alluded; by the knowledge that the 
selectmen had made tJicir investigation; and the apprehension 
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that a publication of its result might, by allaying the public ex- 
citement, prevent its execution. 

So openly was the purpose avowed and pursued, that highly 
respcctal)le gentlemen, a counsellor at law, Mr. Thaxter, and a 
judge of probate, Mr. Fay, wlio had daughters at the institution, 
became alarmed fur iheir safety, and ])roceeded on the evening 
of the lltli to tlie vicinity of the convent, to impiire further into 
the subject. 'Fheir fears were in a great measure allayed, by the 
information they obtained of the visit and design of the select- 
men, ami hy the asMiraiicc from a mughhoiir, that no danger was 
then to 1)C apprehended. Vet, at tills moment, they saw and 
conversed with a j)ortion of th(i conspirators from Boston and 
Charlestown, who had assembled in front of the convent, in pro- 
secution of their f(dl purpose; and who, in no (aiuivocal terms, 
avowed their design. Ihit these gtmtlemen, observing their luim- 
hcr then to i)c few, and confiding in the long established peaceful 
character of the general population, tilsregarded the public notice 
given by tlic handbills, tlu) special personal notice which one of 
them bail recaiivod, and tiie dcudaralions of the cons*pi raters, and 
returned home, withoul. visiting the conveni, and, of course, 
without taking their children from it. 

The course pursued l)y these gentlemen having caused some 
surprise and comment, and proilucod doubts of the prudence or 
propriety of their proeecdings — all which is to Ije ascribed to the 
imperfect reports of the evidence as given at the trials of the 
rioters — Judge Fay has made lluj following slatcniont of the cir- 
cumstances in the [juhlic journals. 

“ When 1 wriil wIlli .‘Mr, 'ni.i\(« r to lli- on llu* ( M-iiiiio- of \\^ (i»‘sfrnr- 

tion, I ln ;inl iiolliiii'i orjMiy i.ildi.l-d .-iltark o)i il. Alllmiijrl., as I aricrward.'i 
Jraniid, siirii an int( -.va < \1 m;>u-!v KiiouD m.mI d oi’ in my ljrii»|jli.)ur- 

ln»r)d :iTid clscu In j’c, y< t t'';- lUJaor li.':d n- t. {.•,:<:}u d ni*', until Mr. 'I'. iMonidil it fnmi 
\V atcl'tOUn. I '‘■•■y ii:itu:.i!l;/ i'» , ii«! d It a-; .m idl*- jiuiior, anil a'^ I, livinif in llio 
vi<'inily, Ijiid not licinlol'it, Mr. 'f. \> ly nrdiir.iily ll ll iilin the SJlI'ie Cdlicllj.siuii, 
W InnM Vf'r, d<’1( rujiin d 1»» lifo ov« r ;>:;d ijnjniri' inff> tin- jn-'dlfr. On om o.av’ uu 
st»)j)|«d at. Mr, |{iniiy’s, wIiom- Inni-a' i; nt-ar tin- ( '<in\r]»f. Mrs. li. inl!)nnt d ns llnit 
licr linsli.'iiid was with llir S( lc<-t»ii»‘n ina!\in<r no a n port ol’tlif; visit, made hy llinn 
that. antTnooii, wliicli was jK-rti rtly .'■•.di-.l;’f1i>rv, and Ilia! In was r.vpicicd hai-k with 
it iini:n.‘diiit('ly, \\ c IIk n oall -d on .Mr. I'nl a ard < '«dl«-r, who ns a history of 

lii.s visit to tin: Convfiii ol’lin- S.ilurday pri vion-y ol’lln- \i.sil hy hini.scU; i|ir Si-lV<;t- 
iiK'ii Jitid otln r ill i^liljDiirs of llr.d afti rrioon, ;uid that all tin- siiic'^i stions and snr- 
misos ajL^ainst tin- I'l. nliii*- ( 'o.nnmnif y, •(rowing- out of Mr.s. Atary .lolni’s Icavinir 
it, w'orc fiilly ok and np— that. Iln-y wcV.: all sati>fn',|, and that rcjuVls to this rlfrO. 
won; to hr iiiinirdiatrly piihli^ln d. I had Irannd, tin- wirk l»ri;»ir, from .Mr. |{nnry, 
and thid, day, hy a p:’.r.i'n:i])!j in tin; ( kiiirirr, liradrd ^ inijatn innfi’ Oi favoinitr lillo 
it sia inslj fliat tin i" was .-.omr popiil.ir r.vritcmrtd arisliijr from a sn|ipi)srd rrstraint 
upon tin* lihrrty oi’that. lady; hut as I liurw fiom .ttr. I{nnrv and othrrs, as wrll as 
from tin; c.harartrr fd' tlio rimnniniity, that Ihrir wa*s not Ihr 'slinlilrst foundation li»r 
it, — and as tlii.s was will known tf> all tin- pupils a1 llir ( ‘onvent, to her own relations 
Sind frii nils, to visilrr.s, to i)r. 'I’liompam and many others, I eoiild not for a moment 
Mis|»<;et that this e.xeitement eonld liml to any slisturbaneo. Howi ver tliat nii^rJit he, 
thn iin;ji.sijres takr n hy fin; S< Ii efnien and Mr. (hitti;r, seemi;d to leavo not lli(rslij[r||f,. 
cat ground of complaint, even to the most determined enemies of tlu; instituUon. 
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We could pcrcdvc no foundation to build a mob upf)n. Mr. (JutU r also assiirod ]uc, 
there was jio danjrcr to our eliildren, and to our last imiuirks, said, in the most ])osi- 
tive manner, that he would jruanintee their safely, ami tliat we miylil jro ln>me, ami 
leave them, with th<; utmost ecnilidenee. I^■lie\ed by tliis iMt'ormation and llu se us- 
suranees, we U-il him oil our nturii. I sui-Mesltd, bnwrver, 1o Mr. 'I'., that we had 
belter return by C’harlestow'u m eh, wliieli would earry us d«)\vii llii^ road by tlu; 
( ■oiiveiil, t«) see if there were any iiidiealious ot‘ a mf»l). 'I'i is was aliout half pa.s1 
cif^lit f)\‘lo(:k. We saw iiotbinj^ to aflraef atb iiiiou until opjjosite the irreat irab- <>!' 
the avenue, w'liere we saw' lour or live peivoiis slaudiiiir Ju.>t williiii the t(:ile-way, 
the jrate heiiiir o[)en. We stojijied, ( ^ot out ami went up to tiu iii. "I’liey a[ijM are<l 
to be 3'ouii^ men, or bo}’.'^, stamlini* tlnTt;as if waitino* for some tliim^. 1 ma<le several 
iiKjuiries of them imUvidiiaIl\% as to the purpovi; their beitje- there, to wliieli one. 
answ’er<'d that lie raiiu! alonir with tie* rest, aiiollicr that lie eaiin; to see W'liat was 
Jfoiiiji^ on, and two or thr(<‘ others th'.t they <"ime (,nl in eons* •juenee of what they 
saw in tin- mwvspapcr, alludinir, as J nmh la to..«i, .• > jrira^r.ijdi in !l;e ^Meia-auiih; 
Journal ami ( 'omier, hi aded ‘ Mvviej'ion.--.’ J liien i’i.'JjniM d lie lo th.jf the statements 
in tliat parairrajd! wi re imtnie, and tliat lliey .h.oj j., ( ii fully i,"ijiiired ijdo h\Mlie 
Seleetnu ii and others, and ua’re Ibmid to l»e ^ ntiiv Iv er >mi(iK I tln ii remonstrated 
with Ibem li)r he:ni»- there, in jwi tly' re\ere lenus. \t fir.-l. they seemed shy ami 
silent, hut at lenylh, bein^ a]>[»ar< ullv‘ iiiilated iiy tlie s- .• i it\ of my relmke, t wo or 
three of them dropjM-d some evpia^rioiis <}f li<K‘iiity against C'atiiolies, a^T'diist the 
( kmveiit, and the Irish. Om* ^J)ol:e of tin* (‘(.nvent a.-; ;• ■-< erei soeiet v, (hr whieli 
th(*ro vvus no law' in this cotiiitry. .Man\ otln r ihiii'-s v.ere s,id, hut iiofhii'.n- iiidi- 
eatin<r anjnlejidrd altaek on tiie ( ’onvv e.t eii,:iu. < /n the enntrarv, 'riim>dav' 
ruMbt was mentioned as t]i<' linn* w lim ‘ ih* y d He' t .Ml would eome driwii.’ 

Durinjjf this eonsc'isalion, w Ifieii wa- jua Uv loud on inv p.j!l,a eojisidei aide inimher 
of [ler.^'ons had <*olh eled round, as if atlr.uMed h , j|. 'I’h- y .ipj.e-iv. d lilo; )>i o[de, le- 

<'ently from work, and I Minpo ed tie iM to l.« ].:i< ktoal r rod olln r.', from the 
neiirhh«»urin!x lioux s. 'I'ht \ apoe jm! to ! ii !• n. m ir, './.’Ii th • ». \e.'piion ot‘ 
J. It. Ibi'/yell, wito was Miner bui-ti r..:e, aial in :i '•p. el 1 he. sm to tiplit an Iri-b- 

man, if be e(i!jld iind oiic. I b , hov.< vc , leoMiH.k- to : \ oi‘th< C .ii\( nl, e\<‘i j.t that 

‘lie hail whi()[ied their I lir-hman;— t lat ihey kn. w 11 li'f \ , ind would know 

mortMif ifini yil.’ W ith i< -,. e» t.i lit. i* ' i nno . e to have mhled 

t’liielly from (Mui(j'>.il\, and alliieuib iit>t friitnil , t iv..5:o'. f .e i 'oiivein, weie not 
tlien’ with any settled ded'oe. 'fliiy Wi re e- .1 .< rdi- -nj. ilj. ia'i- rie.f ous, diii tile 
ten or liOieii iifimiti-- while we n neonid iheo ; r Wi; tia \ [‘'•••h'lldy i.mr ■ lli.ui 
lilleen or twent} |(ei‘'' wi;. !i we (-.om- .tw.iv. \V«- h <! •. ('• -• f- (-.1 Mr. ('ni- 

ter, that there li.ol het n .i r-.m Ul < i llee!i n of pti i)l'- :t< er (h: re, an iViifnie-tT two 
previoii*'", wlio were e;edl>' nnhietij by' him I«» * e ‘V, .‘a! ..e . ij‘p> -ed thi't e« hh » - 
litjii w’.'is of the .''■ame sort, and would .e‘ I'.'-d, I,, i!;- , , .1. \ . \\e Wi le .‘'hati;r( is, 

and too well dji -.'ed to Ih- resj.i e!i tl by th.e. .-it.J ..fper-' ihi ueu} it lii-.'j to 1^0 

l»;u-k In Mr. ( 'iillt r and h I him know' lla* sf '.iiM.l «ei:’M's Ui 1 d. u')' that i'e, heinir 

well known In the nei<rlil)nnrlloe;d, am! a loau oi loion i. . , v. > dd he ;,lde to satisiy 

them that there was no tif linf, ei Iio-'ildy Ui'l ihe .NuilllOiy, lllld 

W'ould prevail on tiinii 1«> eo home, .Mi.t’uilm’, at o.ir re |!u>I, jU’ojii[dly m'iderto<»k 
f«) i^o and disj)ei>e them; nor did he e-pr. .-e? tlie- liuh!«;.d d..n! t of the n suit, Imt re- 
iievvi’d Ids assurances that there was no d 'en r to the lel.a' r-.-iiits of Aloiinl Hem- 
diet.. We also knew' tiiat .Mr. liimey, < i.e ofthe Sel. ilmen, v.;;s i eoeieully exp.vj. d 
back with the report of tliat. body; ami ih.d In': Imormaiitei and in.iiiem-e, ieim-d to 
Mr. ('utter’s, eo\d<l leave no pnaeiu'e ior an\ nioveie-’n!'' n.. .. lee I onveiit, it an_v 
Hueb wu’re medifateil. We aUo te<di it Jc»r m'ant- d. lli’l I 1'''^ 1' ernen, as they had 
deemed it iieee.ssary to e.\aniiii(* into the eau- ’.i of ihe j-uhlie. i-.veilenn nl, ih.'.l veiy 
day, w'ould taki' sill sneli uwasures to [.r«. tret i!,e pultfu- w. il .'s private 

rifjiits, as eiremnslanees i.fudit reipdre. As t’o- ihe.i ; v.e u'i et rn, there wuis 

no <rronnd to apjjn'hend any di’-tm ham e tree,-. tu«* ,.eo 'l,- we I'*' I' ’ 

home vvitii the fullest per.o!a^f|on that «>nr eldldn n v.-a-'ld I'U s.Pe ’or that iiielit. 
With the km»wU'dio* we llu ii bad, and imd« r li:e rii eme l.uua s finis di tailed, f 
would ask niiy reasotiahh- man, if we oui;h‘ to Ii..\e .loj'o l ead, d, or to have helii \n] 
it p<issilile, tliat sneli a \ iolaliou o*’ law', siieli an onti. ^e on deie.ieek .s ami imoifend- 
in<r females us disj[rraeed that ni<j[ld, eoidd lia\<* taU« n plaei' in the ufidst ot a popu- 
Jution of ciglity thousmid inhabitants, lia\iiitr ilie lejHitatjon ol a eivili/ed, orderly, 
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and reli^ous people? liCt llio case lie censidt red as it was tlien presented to onr 
view, without pennittinjr the; jiidtrnioni to hr, ]>iassed hy IIk' suhsc'tpu'ut ('.v<;nt.s, and 
I tliink no person, not nnnsnally timid, would have seen any eanse of alarm. Sne.h 
is the exphuiation of tlic inyslcritms' conduct of Mr. Tluixter and inyselt’ on that 
occasion !” 


Thus, it appears, that soon after sunset, several persons assem- 
bled at the gate of the avenue leading from the road to the con- 
vent, and on being questioned as to ilie cause of their assemblage, 
gave evasive and impertinent answers. Immediate information 
of these circumstances was communicated to one or more of tlie 
selectmen, who replied, with the assurance that no danger could 
possibly be anticipated. These selectmen, one of the mob as- 
serted, had been as violent as any one, but had been won over; 
and another of the mob undertook to declaim against secret so- 
cieties, and the danger to which the country would be subjected 
should the Catholics get the upper hand, declaring they would 
crush their opponents to the ground.* 

Soon after nine o^clock, the rioters began to congregate in con- 
siderable numbers, arriving on foot and in wagons from tlilfercnt 
quarters. A party of about forty or fifty proceeded to the front 
of the building, using violent and threatening languagij ; and when 
addressed by the lady superior, who exprcwsscd her desire to know 
their purpose, they replied, that tlicy wished to enter and sec tlie 

S erson alleged to be secreted : she answered, that tlndr s(‘lcctinon 
ad that day visited the house, and could give them satisfactory 
information, and that any of them, calling on the next day? miglit 
see for themselves ; and at the same time she remonstrated at. tliis 
violation of the peace and of the repose of so many children ol 
their most reputable citizens. 

Shortly aftei vvard.s, the same or another jiarty, with increased 
numbers, approached the convent, using still more threatening 
and much gross and indecent language. The lady superior again 
addressed them in terms of remonstrance and rejiroacli, and de- 
manded whether none of their selectmen were present. It was 
replied that one was there, who had opened the, gale for ifieir 
admission. This magistrate then came forward, aiul staled, that 
he was there for the purpose of defending her. She itujuired 
whether he had procured the attendance of any other memher of 
the board, and on being answered in the negative, replied, that 
she would not trust the establishment to his protection, and that 
if he came there to protect them, he should show his intention hy 
dispersing the mob. 

It seems that he did attempt to dissuade the rioters from their 
design, by stating to them the proceedings anti opinions of the 
selectmen; but his assertions drew forth only expressions of dis- 
trust and insult. The mob continued upon the ground with much 
noise and tumult, and were in that state left by this magistrate, 
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who returned home, and retired In hedy under a conviction, as 
he says, that no injury would be done. 

About this time, the mob called a council to determine their 
future ])r()cecdinjrs. A rinp; was formed, and some one, on 
whom the remonstrances of the select man Inid probably made 
an impression, pro])os(?(l to postpone further operations until a 
lime when they sliould be better organized and have f2;reater 
force. Ihit another swon^ that the convent should come down 
that nip^ht — that that was tho.timc; a!id others proposed to build 
a fire and raise an alarm. Tins it seems was the concerted sig- 
nal for assemhlin^ all concerned in the plot. "J'ar barrels were 
immediately brouglit forward, which had probably been prepared 
for the occasion, and with these and the ruins of the convent 
fences, whi^h wcjrc delihcrately torn down for the purpose, a 
large fire was kindled on land adjoining the convent grounds. 

As the beacon flamed, hells of Oharlesiown and lloston 
rung out, as for an alarm of fire, 'fhis was also a concerted sig- 
nal ; and groat, miinliers of people arrived from all ijuarters. Uj)on 
this alarm, tfie magistraU', who had souglit to sleep over the 
eventful night, arose, and proceeded to procure the attendance 
of olh(‘.rs of the. selectmen. In the mean time, several engines 
from Charlestown and Boston had arrived. One of the latter 
passing those of (yharlestown, which had halted opposite the 
bonfire, entered the avenue leading to tlie convent, and was 
greeted by a shout from the riotc’rs on the bill and among the 
shrubbery, many of whom seizing the rope, drew the engine to 
the front of the building, 'riu^ allaek was them instantly com- 
inencc‘d, by the breaking of fences and the hurling of missiles 
against tiie windows and doors. U])on this the engine, b}" the 
order of its commander, was drawn to the road, where it remained 
during the night. 

The governess of the institution, upon the first approach of the 
mob, ill apprehension of their design, had ilirccted the members 
of the coiuiminity with their charge of forty-seven children to 
prejiarc for (escape, by the garden ; Imt wlum the mob had tem- 
porarily retired, she sufiered tliem to seek repose. Upon tlie 
second returi\ of the rioters, she gave orders for all the inmates of 
the eonvent to seek refuge in the summer liouse ; but before tlicy 
could all get from the dormitories, the destruction of the main 
edifice was coinmenceil, and after the children, teachers, and do- 
mestics had elfected their escape, the courageous protectress, 
having alone visited every room and chamber, to ascertain that 
none were h'ft, herself retired to lh(^ same temporary shelter. 
But before she left the house the mob liail entercil it. At the 
time of the attack, there were wntbiii tlie convent lorty-scven 
children and ten adults; tine of the latter was ill ol consumption, 
and her dcatli was hastened by the alai-m and exposure of the 
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night; another was suffering under convulsion fits; and the un- 
happy nun who Iiad been the immediate cause of the excitement, 
was thrown by fear into raving delirium. 

During these proceedings, the selectman, wliom we have re- 
peatedly mentioned, with one of bis brethren, had ai rived, and 
had entered the (M)nvent with the rioters, for the purpose, as they 
state, of assisting its inmates, "rhe mob liad now full possession 
of the house, and loud calls were made for torches and lights. 
One of the magistrates, upon this, told tliem, ^^they had j)ro- 
bahJy done enough; lliat if they stopped there they mtij^ht es- 
cape, hut if torches ircrc broi/i^hl in, they would certainly be 
detccted.^^ No effort, it .seems, had been made by this worthy 
minister of the law, to prevent the entrance of the mob into the 
building; hut when lie had entered with tluun, he remonstrated 
against their proceedings, spoke of the visit of the selectmen, 
and informed them that there were •fifty fiunales in the house. 
One of the mob replied, ^‘that no female sliould be injured, but 
that the cross, im'aning one on the toj) of the l)uydin^, should 
comedown.” "I'he equivocal speccii relative to detection was 
uttered, we are told, in the hopes of prijvtmting confiagi’ation — 
the speaker being shocked <‘at the idea of sidling fn*e to a buihl- 
ing of that magnitude in the night, and fifty females in it.” 

Three or four engine torches were tiien brought up from the 
road; the rioters hurst into room in the building ; rified 

every draxver, desk, and trunk — in one of which was a sum of 
money exceeding one ibonsand dollars, aiul in others many va- 
luables; broke up and destroyed all thc lliniilurc and musieal 
in.strumont.s, including four harps, valued at from three to four 
hundred dollars, and nine or ten pianos, worth about three? hun- 
dred dollars each, and jdate jiertaining to the liouse and chape?! 
service: even the little IreaMires of the children, abandoned in 
their flight, were j)lundered. 

Having thus j)o.ssesscd themselves of all lliat they could use 
and concejal, the rioters deliherat(?ly prepared, at about one *i’clock 
in the morning, to set, fire to the edifice. F or this purpose, broken 
furniture, books, curtains, and oilier combustibles, were eoliected 
in the centre of several of the rooms, and these self-created pro- 
tectors of pure Christianity, as if in mockery of the Cod they 
professed to worship, cast the Dible, containing liis iioly word, 
upon the pile finst kindled, with shouts of (?xuitation ; and as they 
fed the flames with the vestments of religious service and the 
ornaments of tlic altar, tlicir sliouts and yells were repeatrid : nor 
did they cease, until the cross was wrenched from its place, and 
cast into the flames, as the final triumph of their hallowed enter- 
pri.se. 

But the work of dc.striiction was not stayed. The bi.shop’s 
lodge in the garden was broken open; the valuable books and 
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pictures were scoffingly put to auction, or thrown from the win- 
dows, or into the flames, which had been commiinicalcd to that 
building also. Suhs(iquently, the farm house was assaulted, by 
stones and clubs, upon the doors and windows, in order to ascer- 
tain whetlier any tiling was to be dreaded from pet sons within. 
Finding it deserted, the torches were deliherately applied to that 
building; and unwilling that any portion of lh(i establishment 
should escape their fury, th(;se reformers, although day had 
broken, and ihroti buildings were tlien in flatmis or reduced to 
ashes, in like manner devoted to destruction the exttmsive liarn 
with its contents. Not satiated even with all tliis, lliey burst 
open the tomb in the garden, rilhul it of the sacred vessels there 
deposited, wrested the plates from tlie cofluis, and exposed to 
view the mouldering remains of the tenants. 

Now, all this was done, not in a lone and (h^serted place, from 
whose obscurity tlio perpetnilors might hojic impunity, but in a 
jiopuloiis suburb of one of the largest cities of North America, 
boasting its eivili/ation, its religion, and its love for good order 
and tlui bws. * Dues the reatler a]iprchend it? Can he realize it? 
.Does his judgment not riiprovc his imagination for raising a hor- 
rid phantasm to d(.‘hide it? Yet it is a sober reality; one of 
those triumjihs of senseless jiassion over reason, and humanity, 
and honour, wliich history has loo often to record. 

Nor is it the least humiliating feature,’^ say the Boston Com- 
mittee of iiuiuiry upon tliis subject, ‘-in this scene of cowardly 
and audacious violation of all tliat iiiau ought to hold sacred and 
dear, that it was p(M’petrated in the preseuetr of men vested witli 
authority, and of inulliludcs of our feilow-eiti/.ens, whih^ nol one 
arm was lifted in tlie. defeiu'c of helpless women and children, or 
in vindication of the violated laws of (lod and man. 'Idle spirit 
of violence, sacrilege, and pluiuh'r, reigiu:d triumpliant. C’rimo 
alone seemed to confer eourag(\ while luimaiiily, manhood, and 
patriotism, quailed or stood irresoluli^.” 

Fire ccmipanies, that were organized to comliat and suhtluc 
the very evils which were raging before tludr eyes, were silent, 
inactive, regardless of their solemn phulges and their duty, or 
more basely converted into auxiliaries of tlie enemy. Sages 
vested with municipal authority stood by with folded arms, 
countenancing and encouraging, h}- their silence and inerliiess, 
if not by more decisive jiarticipation, the perjietralion ot the 
worst of crimes, and thousands of citizens incumbered the scene, 
who, if disposed to sustain the laws, could have at once arrested 
or driven away every rioter upon llie mount. \Vi(h these facts 
before us, it is scarce possible not to believe that tar the great 
majority of the spectators were gratified >vith the sacrifice which 
was thus oflered to the demon of pojiular misrule. 

The only reason assigned why the mob was not arrested in its 
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career by the great mullitucles which surrounded it, is confirma- 
tory of our inference. Ft is supposed, that, from the omission 
of magisterial interference, doubt and mistrust existed, whether 
the work were not so sanctioned by jiublic opinion, or the con- 
nivance of those in authority, that resistance would be hopeless. 

The additional circumstances wc arc about to give, render it 
absolutely certain that tlie spirit of the persecuting puritans, 
Vrhich |)iousIy nj’oiced in the incarceration, flagellation, and death 
of tliose who sought to live and think, independently, among 
them — that spirit which in Dudley exclaiincMl, “ (mxI fr)rhid onr 
love for the truth shoidd he grown so old, that vve should tolerate 
errors. — I die no libertine;” — which atlirmed in Colton, “ better 
tolerate; hypocriU's and lares, than thorns and briars wliich, 
from the lips of Ward, pronounced “ PoIyj)iety to be the great- 
est impiety in tiie world, and to say tivat men ought to liave liberty 
of conscience, is impious ignorance and which hi'cathed through 
Norton at the sacred desk, ‘‘Religion admits of no eccentric mo- 
tions — that spirit, which condemned, persecutetl, and exiled 
the philosophic Rogen* Williams, for proclaiming imiv(;rsal reli- 
gious lolcralion, an<l the separation of the churcli from the stale 
— which drove Ifim into the wilderness, where “ for fourteen 
weeks he was sorely tost, in a hitler season, not knowing wliat 
bread or bed did mean — that intolerant Sj)irit had been evoked 
from its long sluiidjer of years, and like Ih.e spirit of Samiud, 
rising from the deep shades of J lades, it came vvitli clouds ujion its 
brow, and Ihrcatenings upon its lips, pro|)hesying evil. 

It was not enough tliat the dwelling of inolfensive; females ami 
children, reposing under the jji'otection of the law, had been as- 
saulted, plundere(l, and burned to the ground; dial the terrified 
inmates, in the dead of night, had ln*en driven from their beds 
into the fields; that this was done adjacent to one of tluj most 
populous towns of Alassachusetls, in the midst of a multitude 
of spectators; hut to deepen the horrid blot so that all the Wa- 
ter of j^ethe vshould not wash it from remem branct^, liic perpe- 
trators were siillereci to he engaged .seven hoHi'.s and more, in 
the work of destruction, exhibiting themselves in tlie glare of 
their own fearful fires, and were afterwards so far jirolectiid by 
public symjiathy, tlial ordinary means could not avail for their 
detection; and when detected, juries could not be obtained wlio 
would subject them to the penalty of the law. 

In corroboration of our views of the causes whirdi induced this 
disgraceful outrage, wc give another extract from the letter of 
Judge Fay to the public: — 

“ Thr error coiriiniticd l>y Mr. 'Diaxli^r and myself, in leaving onr eldldreii, ll«af, 
night, to the fury of tlie most lie.irtle.ss and hrutal mol), that evei iniilnlouk fn acrrc 
Uif. cause of rdifjrwn^ arose, as iiio>t erir;i.s do, Iroui ignorance; — ignorunci! of tin: 
state of popular o])iiiioii in this neigJilxmrhood in relation lo the (yonvent and the 
('atliolies. We were not aware of the spirit of jKirticculiou that was abroad;— of tJic 
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Rhaniplcss ra.liimnif;s, that had hrtn inv«ii(. d and indnstriously oiroiilaird in flin 
vicinity;— of tJic honest belief, oriirinatinjr iu that cause, eul. rtained l)v fh«- mass oi’ 
the people, that the Nunnery at Charlestown was an immoral ami <mnn|.1 jdaec, 
where all sorts of viee and supf rstition were pr;n*tised : — and lhal I'rolesiaiil ijareuls 
wlu) sent their children Iherc for insinietion, were euillv ol'a heinons sin. \, 1 Mieli 
do we now kikow was tlie fju-1. f have inysk lf ))e< n lold'hy a ntl.-.!.::n o;'\ei v eon- 
siderahle staiulin«- and Influenee iji onr eommnniU, llr; in iii- (..dviii' nt, ‘it was 
more disjrraeeful for a rrnleslant parent to have a child at that in riln^ij n’ for . (in- 
flation, than to have* been eoneerned in de- liv.v rit'f !<.’ i’lds j'» r.-on inil(*d a reli- 
{rions zealot of thi^ ‘.s7r/e/e.v/ .■?#>/•/,’ hut a.n l.fnw si ntan ami d t ili/.i u; .md ! nn n- 
tion llnr eireiimstanee only to siiow h(»w Ih*- mind-; o^j,el^' i»r , v. ii > .«• wis! !k 

nora.Mt of the IJrsidiiie Comrminify, had iuin il!!j'(.^^d - n hy liu-e ah* .iiinal.w Vian- 
ders. It also shows with Ik»w little eliaritv or ;ii-fire, r- liejon- i*!; icdiee .lilo./s om-. 
man to jn(iir(* of the eomluet oi* other:’ 'rin.l a!l Ine •Ifri'S uhieli ii!\e !;• eii riicn- 
lated tlironjrli the eonnfry, ealciihal. d and di’.-i*rm d lo h. in;r mliii! ) n:Miii |j).if enj.i. 
iinmity, ai(? base f;d»rieat ions, I fake upon me |.» :.l)irn). I do ;>n, a -: v.tII lo \ imiieaf;‘ 
the. eharaeter ot' flkese injnied and iniotremlinir h mah-s, as fo di-:.l>:; e fl:* mimlv: of 
that |H>rlii)n of the |)nl>!ie, wljf) have hi’cn m !--•!• d hv fln o- U ri. ’mit -.x ho il- 

lin;r to he inlormed and to believe the truth, f am so: re (:» tiii i' . ih:-: {li. o i- tie 
other jiortion, wlioM- ifriun am-e, hi;ro1ry, or seej.iriaii -/eal, reeiit r-: tie if i.mli mliriM-s! 
Mind to all just reasonimr, aiid shuts thei • he.Mfs to the sh^m;-, lioi. . oft 'hri’di m eh:!- 
rify. 'rosiieli I do not addie''S mvsel'i All who in-ve -.ee • ’on lo l.c ,|.•.jlI:dn^ d ’A illi 
the rr^idines, e.s far as I know, withoel evt-. it fve a -^eie hi" It i ; ’'.ion ot' t lx ir 

purity and reel if ode, a ml Inwe ue\er i.'-iveu tiie e.’t till *•> :■ i il, ;o‘o.i. yy 

fo them iiidhoNe particulars. 'I’liev liave M’en. m* ) i no < vxl. !>■ e f i” li < ir ‘relh, 
that could iu the smallc'l deoree p’.’e\ail aiodusl tin i.- o*' -i i- jx.v. h d ' •. | Iniil 

children there llir n|iwar<ls t>t‘ si v ye.-n >, ami mo’^f <■•'«•« /.-’nil. do 1 ln‘ n- ni\’ lo.iiim.nv, 
wiiate\er it may he w oi l!i, to the e\e; Hem e of ih* ir th.”i eiir;' : :! e- .’.•et :, : t'ar 
as my o])j>ortunitit s for olwervalitn ami iiaiuiry :’-..\e (.’..11 <i ei. lo ' i'- e. Simv* 
they wi'i’c driven from Mount Heuediet. I l-axe ta'o n ».e. v. ei.e.i ' ; -I ,o :,s- 

eeriain the stiuree of these <‘aluumie<, ami t'le ft u -tk;* ;• n. i f , .<n « n h i.liey 

rested. T have fully salisfietl myst It' ot’ tilt ii M;ti • t‘ h-e!ii ^ d. ton! I 'i':,.' i | 

the menus tt) sati'-’fv niiy man, w Im ha*. Iii*j n.^oti , nd *1).' <'1* •• p i •’ , me 

fact. — Hut tlu' stories, as I have heard lh< m, Vviiit h r< d* . • . o .. . . | i';e.o‘ 

ladies are in lhem»elM s eillit r imprtil ihle, eeairii, or luie '’e. lo o a li- 'tree, 
lliat uti edueated, iutt Ihirent miutl*. wttuid iri'<‘ liu'oi e:t till. I n. •!■■'. o I'.i-iie ' that 
atlmifted of lit) ipiesl itiu, t»r e\ee[»f ‘(.'( <1 had m nt tja m '*1. tli !i; a- . . iJi ; Jay 
sliould hf lie\e <i lie.’ 

“ If there he a sintrle iu<li\ithial who will Vtotnii’ I > o ’’* '' .• J',’ i ■' Ji ' juy 

sttiries, di.'t-redit.’ihle, in a mtirnl \ iew. !♦» llie inird :l< i.t ' tit iiid ih 'a dx i. .!*• i iine 

heard there is, that jM-rvou will stand, m>{ oiii\ mi.'Onjioi '■ d 1. ■ tov o.iit i < \id; nee, 
hut will he et»iitradietetl, or I ui:i mu« h mist ikt e., by e\. re ;er*- :i m ' r oni of th.e. 
Cttuveiit — Cathtilie t»r rrotestaiit, who h;\s bail lix- mean-, .,f '.mn.iiei li.-- irnth. 
^rhere mu.st he traits of eliaraef('r, heyoml ihe lui re alfee!ali» n oi r lini'.u* duly, to 


sustain sueh a \^il^less. 

“ The causes whieli led to Ihf (IcslnirtK-u (d’ die t omo. . - ii • . .on. t e. , . .. :.n 
tendiiiiiT the trniisaetiou — the diffieiilty ot hiiueiu”' tlie >r.-' h> |U*lii^', art' 1*. .'•iix- 
jeets lor the iii\esfi?ration of the Mhilt>sophie hUttuiaii. The e\lr..'M<linafv fli.d 
uhile.]t)lin U. Ihv//ell, the New Hampshire hi iekma'-er. u etnlly ae-’m et'. i ; !■ d ;. ,:d 
aetjuitted, as one of the ineemliaries, had his porlo'is filetl w:’!'. mmi!\,;i’(i o.ri\ttl 
sneh titlier marks of popular sympalliy atid aekmiwk il'. n ' '.d ii'r i.is - , .ii is and 
suH’eriutfs in the eaus<’ of true relii,fiou, as !o t’l ni 'mlol In.’.i .■ n di'i*- e ; ■ n ' ' thanks, 
no ministt r or memln’r tit’ a l*rt>fe-.l:mt soei' ly in t e i'e:* . \ . x ■ .ir ; * f , lieaui, 
lias ever jiroptised a eoulrihutitui lor the miti-i i m;."te 1 r'.'.-ioM".. o !.- I l •< :r .dl. by 
this tlajrranf \iolatifMi t»f their ri^ltts. W’his i.s m.iitt r :i'r ‘txir ‘•'v » i \‘.-oixi' :. 'I he 
time will come, I trust, wIm u all these iiiatJt'rs v dl he i i<:l: J;. e’.dt i 'I*'' o. As to 
the stale of popular il-elini^, wliifh prf»diieetl tlu‘< (vda‘'iro:d.e, i.'lhat i>e r. m\.<tery, a 
careful review ot' .some t>f the reliiiious jtiurna.ls oi' ilie t! ’.\ ni.'V e. p;ut i AUlain it. 
On that, point, I will take the lihertv 1«» refer y(Ui to -a i vi iin .Hi -s lielve^-.a 'Tiieresa 
Rccd, alias Kehewa Mary A iMies Theresa Ueed, ms (ioMssulh says, I love to jis’e 
the whole mime,) a C/atliolic ITotcstanl as she termi.d hev.^elfin Court the other day. 
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who has l)oen about Boston and tho vicinity for tlic last two or three years, announcing; 
hcrsidf as ‘tht^ humble inslrumciit in the hands of Providence to destroy tlie institu- 
tion at Mount Benedict.* As tin* object of her pious labours has been accom- 

plished, 1 doubt not she will be prouti to inform you how slu^ did it. It is iM)ssibb‘. 
that a book, wliieh, it is rumored, she is nl)ont to ]»nblish relative to the Nunnery, 
may aftord the desired iriforniation; hut as then; is reason to apprcdiend that the 
riianuseript, which lias hi’eti extensively read, may nnderg;o considenble pniningr 
and pnr<ration to suit tin* \i»’ws of tl publisher, it is (jiiifi' douhtiiil if yon will be 
able to {ret the wboh^ trntli, or indeed ny unvarnished triifli, by readinjr i't. 1 should 
therefore advise to apiily directly to h rself. If she 1 k' as oblijjint; and coimniiniea- 
tivc since, ns she was lu‘for<‘ the Jichie <*ment of the wreat work,! doubt not that you 
may be very inueh (’iilisrhtened in all ti e remaining unexplained mystiTics eonnerted 
with a transaetion, whieh has hd! a indelible stain on ihe ebaracler of ibis part 
of tho eoimtry — I'xeitin" the irriefof inr friends and the pity of om enemies.’* 

liut, as ill tho clays of its ^roatost powcM*, this spirit of into- 
lerance found enlij^htcncd and virtuous opponents, so now, the 
liberal and instructed citizens of Boston hastened to purge them- 
selves of the iniquity which had entered their vicinage. On the 
12th day of August, 1834, the day succeeding that on which the 
crime was perpetrated, a meeting was holden at Fanciill Hall, at 
which it was resolved — ‘‘that the attack upon the convent was a 
base and cowardly act, for which the pcr|)etratoivs dcjv^rve the 
contcimpt and detestation of tlic community: that the destruction 
of property and danger of life caused thcreliy, calls loudly on all 
good citizens to express, individually and collecti vedy, the ab- 
horrence they feel of this high handed violation of the laws; that 
they, llic Protestant citizens of Bo.slon, pledge Ihcm.selvc.s, indi- 
vidually and collectively, to unite with their (’atholic brethren 
in protecting their persons, their property, and their civil and 
religious rights; that the mayor and aldermen he requested to 
take all measures consistent with law, to jcarry the foregoing re- 
solution intoeflTect; and as citizens they tender their personal 
services to support the laws under tlio direction of the city autho- 
rities; and that the mayor nominate a committee from the citi- 
zens at large, to investigate the proceedings of the last night, and 
to adopt every suitable mode of bringing the authors and abettors 
of this outrage to justice. 

The labours of the Committee appointed under the last reso- 
lution, after a sessiorvof fourteen days, resulted in an exposition 
of facts, from which much of the preceding narrative has been 
taken. By their efforts, united with tho.se of the Charlestown 
Committee and magistrates, thirteen persons were arrested and 
committed; eight of whom were charged with offences of a 
capital nature. The.se, however, were but a small portion of the 
ignorant and worthless wretches, the agents of the more criminal 
conspirators who have not only escaped the vengeance of the 
law, but have been covered from public odium and the execration 
of all good citizens. 

“ It appeared,*’ say the Boston Committets, “ immediately upon commencing the 
mvestigation, that the destruction of tho Convent might be attributed, primarily! to 
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a wide extended popular aversion, founded on a hv\ic£ that the establishment was 
obnoxious to those imputations of cruelty, vice, and corruption, so jrenerally credit- 
ed of similar establislimeiits in other couiitries, and was ineoiisistont with the prin- 
eiplcs of our national institutions, and in violation of the laws of tin- comiiionweallh. 
That this jiversion, in the minds of many, had bei*n fonuMilrd to hatred, by repre- 
sentations injurifuis to the imual n^putation of tlie members of tlint eommunily, at- 
liihiitinflf to th(‘in impurity of conduct, and excessive eruelties in llieir treatment of 
each otlier and of tlio pupils; and denunciatory /)f the institution, as hostile, in its 
character and influences, alike to the laws nf^iod and man; and also, by reports 
that Miss Harrison, afler havin;|j fled from the (‘oiiverit to esca|»e its persecutions, 
anil then been iiiduecd, by the influence or threats of Bislifjp Fenwick, to r(^tll^lI, 
liad been put to death, or secretly imprisoned or removed, so that her friends could 
neither sec* nor obtain iiiformation concernii^jr her. These nsserlious and reports 
wen- not only \ir( valent in tliis city and vieinity, hut, the (N)imniUec have, reason to 
believe, pcrva(le(l many distant parts of tin* eommnnwcalth, and have extended into 
other states ; aflordiiiir a monitory lesson of the extent and excitability of public 
credulity, when in aceordanec vvifli |)opu]ar prrjudic**. 

“ It was doubt l(‘ss midci the inflm'in'c of tiiesc ((‘elinors and impressions, that 
some of the eonsp'rafors were h'd to desi^rn the destruction of the (Vmveiil, and to 
avail tliemselves of the aid of those misereants, wlio, actuated by the love of vio- 
lence or lh(* hope of plunder, were foicmost in the perpetration of the oulra^rc.” 

The (>oniniiltce were not iulhienceil in oonimiinieatinw; the re- 
sult of their yiquiry, by any impression that the truth of the im- 
putation, if established, would have constituted wny jusl iji cat io7i 
of the icr oil ; believing, that, whatever mi^ht have been the 
character of the institution, or deportment of its members, they 
could j 2 ;ivo no sanction to this hi^/i haunted violation of the law. 
Still l(?ss had they any disposition to aid in the dissemination of 
the Catholic faith, heinu; unanimously opposed to its characteristic 
tenets. lint liaving discovered the existence of the prepossessions 
so jrcnerally prevalent, and ])(TC.civin«r how much they affected 
the disposition of those called to £(ive testimony^ and how often 
they were referred to as a palliation of the offence^ they felt 
bound, by rejrard for truth, by a just appreciation, as lliey hoped, 
of the candour of their fellow-citizens, and by a sense of justice 
to the injured, to make known the conclusions to which the evi- 
dence irresistibly led. 

The views of the Committee were confirmed by the course 
and the results of the trials. 'Fhe aj 2 ;ents of the law found the 
prepossessions of the people an ob.siacle injustice at every step. 
Upon the trial of John H. liu/.zcll, for arson and hnrp;lary, the 
attorney general, James T. Austin, Esq., in summing up the 
case, deemed it necessary to address the jury in the lollowing 
emphatic manner. 

“ Aeeortlin*; to the thfnry of our laws, lelianee may he placed upon tlir iute^jrity, 
llui iiilelliffcnce, and tin' iiiimovuhle s<‘nse of jusliee of the men I ad<lress. I have 
no wish i it (Tire utieranre In a doubi on this subject ; hut yet, 1 say,fliat you are upon 
your trial; and tlic more so, from the way you liave hf'en seleeted. The prisoner 
has only exercistal a ri^ht that k'lonjrs to him, in .seh'etin^^ yon as the individuals 
who are to try him; but in ehoosin*: two from (’harleslown he has placed you in a 
very dedicate and responsihh- situation. It, however, he ealeadates, pji'nllrinen, on 
your poHsessinj[r a bias, he is <!eei*ived — liecause yon have all sworn that you have no 
bias. But it is dilHcult, sometimes, to separate from the mind preconceived notions, 
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howi'ViT iiiiicli we may wisli to do so; and prejudiees freqnetitly influence our con- 
diu t, imcoiiyeion^ly to ourselves. Amoiiir tlie pre judices likedy to o|M‘rato in a case 
like fh(' pn sent, is tljat wliieh n iates to a capital trial. You have t)een told, that 
fsneli is ilu' resjionsiliility n'stinir u[»on a juror in a capital ease, that it is often iin- 
pj>ssil)l(', ti>r him to dicidi* j»rop(‘rly — as ii* a juror liad aiiythiu^* to do hut to decide 
iijmn the tiiels hefiue him. 

“ Anain, there is a prejudice existiiifr in relation to the. crime which he is accused 
<d‘ haxiuii; ei»mniitt< (l. I have In-eii shocked to hear some oi* tin; su"fjestions which 
have In en tlirowii ■)i!l in n lation to the eharaeter of this eriiiie. Is it a trifling of- 
ll'iiee One wliich miijlit liave hc(‘n di-rided upon aud pnnislied by a justice of the 
peace, or siilli n d to pa^s without any punishment at all / In my mind, any conclu- 
sion of thi< kind is erroneous. Tliis transaefioii imites within itsidf every e.ireum- 
staiiee ot' \\ i'-kedin ss, denra vily, violmiei’ and hrnlality, that ever combined together 
in anv oii'- I t;i;i-.iej io-i. in the wh»ile history of crime. 

It is ;!i>(.n, hui'jliry, rohhery, sacrilege and murder united; fM‘r]>etraled, too, 
witli t'li ’!io-| '■iiaim !■ I. t kl<-ssn(>s, and the nio.st erin l wantomiess of jnirpose — 
w'tli llie iji -t •' iidlike dclilieratioM, witli tin* most protracted and eoutinued atro- 
city: — wltf'.nt Ilje slighti motive tli.it can in the least degree j)alliate this eonef n- 
tr.itio:i of -i! \ ill my — :;nd with no e\eus<‘ otfe. v d in the. way of mitigu- 

tirni, V. !ii' ii does not dyi‘, in deejx i guilt, tiio iiiisereaiits by whom it was com- 

Few Oiisfs ii icil iti a court of justice have been sustained more 
fully anil clcaily than was the indictment aj^ainst Brt/zelfc Credi- 
hle witncs.scs (olifimj to his declared det(*rmitiation to destroy 
the coiivi'iit — to itis prcsfuicc at and activity in making the siu;nal 
fire — to Ijis foicibh: entry of the building, breaking the furniture, 
and kiiulili>g the counagralion. lli; was defeiulccl, strenuously, 
fiercely, 'ey liis counsel, who summoned to their aid the whole 
force of the jn’ejudice wliich had causcvl the outrage; as.s'iiling 
till,* cliaracter and j.'racticcs of the IJrsiiline community, and the 
principles and tendency of the Catliolic faith, and dwelling on 
tlie jjropriety of clucking their growth ; 'and these efforts w'cre 
successful, 'riie jirisoner w'as acf|nittcd. The jury, after an ab- 
senm^ of twenty' hours, returned into court with a verdict of Not 
CniUfjj : which, we are told by a reporter of the trial, wuis re- 
ceived with lllUllders of apjdau.se by the audience; and Mr. Buz- 
zi l, being (liscli.irged from custody, retired from the court house, 
to tlic green in front of the building, where he received the con- 
gratulations of thousand.^ of his overjoyed fellow-citizens. 

Indict inents were |)referro(l again.st three others of the rioters, 
William Mason, Marvin Marcy Jr., and Sargent Blaisdell, and 
subserjucntly against .some others. Proof wnis adduced, that Mason 
had fired one of the convent buildings, and confessed that he had 
carried away some pictures and jilate, the latter of which was 
found in his po.xse.ssion ; that Marcy had made an auction of the 
Bishop’s book.s, and had throwui most of them into the fire — had 
he.en olherwi.se active.* in the destruction of the property, and had 
stolen a rosary ; that Blai.sdiill had communicated fire to the build- 
ings, and hacl thrown a carpet into the flames. The jury acquit- 
ted Mason and Blaisdell, and declaring themselves unable to agree 
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respecting Marcy, were discharged. He was subsequently in- 
dicted, with other individuals, and alone convicted. 

Among the reprehensions of these judicial proceedings which 
have been heard from all parts of the country, some censures 
have been passed upon the conduct of the Cliief Justice who pre- 
sided at the trial, as partial and unfair. There was, perhaps, un- 
necessary latitude permitted in the evidence, so far as it related 
to the doctrines and practices of the Catholic church ; but it should 
be noted that no objection was taken. When the counsel lor the 
defence attempted to make the practices of the convent a sub- 
stantive part of his case, and his course was opposed by the attor- 
ney general, the judge rejected the testimony* 

Wc have read carefully the charge of the judge in Ruzzcll’s 
case, and vve see in it nothing but matter of commendation. The 
law is well applied to the case; the indictment is shown to be 
within its provisions, and the credit of the witnesses, and the 
force of the testimony, arelett, as they should be, with the jury. 

Whilst the trials were in progress, threats were uttered by the 
populace, of* attacking and destroying the house in Roxhury, 
whither the IJrsulinc community had retired alter the destruction 
of the establishment at Charlestown. Instructed by experience, 
the citizens did not delay exertion until another indelible stain 
was made upon their fame, but, by timely as^;emblage in town 
meeting, and due preparation for defence, tiiey intimidated and 
deterred the populace from their wicked purpose. 

One object committed to the consideration of the Boston Com- 
mittee, was the expediency of raising liiiids for indemnilying 
the sulierers. J'he views of the Comniitlee upon this subject are 
sound and philosophic, and arc ajjplicable, not only to Massa- 
chusetts and the present case, but to every other division ol the 
country, and to every case in which one portion of the citizens 
become suflbrers from the public and illegal violence of another. 

They arc of opinion, that the plainest principles of equity re- 
quire renumeralioii to be made, but that indemnity derived from 
private contribution, does not so well comport with public jus- 
tice, and would not c.onslilulc so entire anU expressive a vindi- 
cation of the majesty of the law, as would a compensation pro- 
ceeding from the government. The propriety ol this view becomes 
apparent, by recurrence to first principles. The very basis of 
political association, is the pledge which the whole society gives 
to every part, of absolute safety, in life, liberty, and property. 
That the pledge may be eirectually redeemed, the magistrates are 
vested with authority to establish, and arc supposed to possess, 
sufficient force for the prevention of popular riots and tumults, 
and all other offences against the peace and security ot the citizem. 
This power of prevention may be devolved upon, and tuyided 
among particular districts, when the responsibility for public in- 
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j'lries may become local ; as is the case in the hundreds and coun- 
ties of Enjiland — and niij^ht, perhaps, with ^reat propriety, be 
established with ns. Ikit, if that authority be not supplied, or il» 
means be defective in strength and organization, the fault rests 
with the legislative power, and consequently with the whole 
community; and upon it the burden of iiulcmnity should fall. 

We will not supj)nse that the Committee were impelled to 
their conclusion, that an appeal to the /^/.s7/ce of the state was 
necessary, because an appeal to the sympathy of the people would 
have been vain. Yet vve apprehend, that the appeal to the latter 
would have been and will still be fruitless. We say, xoill bCy 
because it may be made, inasmuch as there is yet no prospect of 
the state granting the indemnity. The recommendation of the 
measure seems to liavc been too unpopular to be assumed by the 
governor. The present session of the legislature was the appro- 
priate time, and the recommendation his proper duty, and such 
were the topics of the message, that this subject n)orc than once 
lay directly in his way. We are forced to believe, either that 
he feared to injure liis popularity by broaching it* or, what is 
worse, that he did not believe the suflerers to have a just claim 
for relief. The legislature may yet take up the sul)Ject. The 
public opinion of the world, of the enlightened and lil>eral world, 
if not of their state, requires it. of them ; and it is indispensable 
to the preservation of that moral repute, which is the burest 
and most v«alual)le possession of communities as well as of indi- 
viduals. Ihit the auspices indicate that the preposseasiomy as 
they are mildly termed, of the people, will prevent alike private 
contribution and public indemnification. Where repentance docs 
not exist, voluntary atonement cannot be expected. 

It W’ould be unjust, not to note and commend the deportment 
of llie Catholics, under injuries .so gross and unprovoked. Some 
thousands of Irishmen of this faith resided in OP ahout Boston; 
men of that class, generally supposed ignorant, and unpractised 
in restraint, more prone to seek counsel of their passions than 
their judgment. Had they, in the effervesce nee of their indig- 
nation, sought revengl^ by returning to the lips ot their perse- 
cutors the bitter cup which the latter presented — had they fired 
the churchCvS and colleges, razed the dw’ellings, and pillaged the 
treasuries of the chief inhabitants, they would have had the mi- 
serable apology of tlieir anger, so justly and highly excited. And 
they would have been more or less than men, had they been in- 
sensible to these injurie.s and insults. The violence of their first 
transports of indignation gave cause for serious apprehension. 
The military force was called out to protect the city, and the 
constabulary power, which the midnight tocsin could not rouse 
and array, was now" every where active for the suppression of 
tumult 
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But that display was not now requisite. The seasonable and 
judicious elTorts of the good Bishop Fenwick, together with the 
sympathy of the Protestants, expressed in their public meetings 
in their several towns, allayed the ferment. The bishop sent 
priests to various jwints, where portions of his charge might as* 
semble, to repress all disposition to violence, and to teach respect 
and submission to the law. He convoked a large assemblage at 
Boston, to which he read the truly Christian doctrines contained 
in the fifth chapter of Matthew, reprehensive of the retaliation 
of injuries. After painting the conduct of the incendiaries in ap- 
propriate colours, he asked, “What is to he done? Shall we 
say to our enemies, yoit have destroyed our buildings and we 
will destroy yours? No, my brethren, this is not the religion 
ol Jesus Chri.st— this is not in a(;cord.uice with the spirit of that 
blessed religion we all profess. Turn not a finger in your de- 
fence; there arc those around you who will see justice done to 
you.’’ These efforts were wholly successful, and the much 
dreaded, much vilified Catholic, set the brightest example of 
Christian foiibearance. 

Let it not be siqiposcd that the writer of this Article is of that 
denomination of Christians. He has no religious fellowship with 
it; he is .subject to no influences which could infliine his spirit 
or warp his judgment in the present case. All his prejudices bear 
against the doctrines and dilfusiou of what is called Popery. But 
he is a principled advocate of .social order and organic law ; of 
private justice and |)ublic equity; of equal rights and retribution 
in practice, and a common, efiective protection of properly and 
person. He cherishe.s, too, a particular interest in the honour of 
New Kngland, and the example of northern conduct. In the 
foregoing narrative ami reflections, nothing is exaggerated or set 
down in malice. Rhetoric could scarcely, indeed, render the 
transactions more odioms. Vcl much more might have been ex- 
cusably or laudably tried, than it was consistent with our gene- 
ral disposilioii and aim to employ. 
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Rombert: A Tale of Carolina. 2 vol.s. New York : 1835. 

Aboi:t notliitig-, as it scoiiis to us, docs a greater inisapprclicnsion prevail to a ct?r- 
lain extent, thiin about tlie phiase ** eneoura^cuienl of national literature.” It mifrht 
be inferred, from the speculations wliich are lavi.slied ujtou the subject, that its pro- 
per signification is the indiscriminate praise and patronage of every jmblication of 
American origin, no matter what its intrinsic valiK*. I^iit such is not the ineaninsf 
which wc attach to it. Is the mind of a j^illed youth rtfieaciously Tuirfiired, hy al- 
low'intr full scope to its eccentricities, irn'irularilies and follies.^ Is a jsraiden skillully 
tended, hy siilTcringf the wci’ds which arc *feneraled by tin; futility of the soil, to 
shoot lip and innltij»ly nndi.slnrbed, usnrpinjr ihe^ places of the usidul «ln(l thi* orna- 
mental plant, and eventually, jierhaps, dcstroyiuflr flK^ jiowers of nature in “the. fruit- 
ful glebe or flower Ami can we ever hope to |M>sse.ss a national literatiin* worthy 
of ourselves, by accepting every sickly or jioisonous otfspring of tlic inentVil fcnneri- 
lation whicli characterizes this epoch VVe are not in the situation of .t people 
striving with unaided strength to construct an intellectual monmnent — groping in 
the dark, and reipiiring every source of illumination howiwer slight. Were .sneh our 
condition, universal indulgence mig}it,for a period, he of henelit; but under i-xisting 
circumstanecs, we firmly bt‘li(‘\e tliat much more danger to the true intiTests of our 
literature, is to be apprchendeil from <'xc(*ssivc tenderness, than severily; rank 
luxuriance being far more likely than scantiness, to become tlie pri'vali nt evil, 
'J'hc pruning-knif! must be constantly f-mployed m lopping otf pernicious (excres- 
cences, if we would prc'serve the tree in a healthy stalf'. The tumors with whicth the 
human body is sometimes covered, arc in some instances but llm eonsi'qm'iiees of 
the strcnglli of ihc system, of the rich blood which courses through tin? ehamiels of 
life; but if their removal is neglected, they UTorne the. .seeds of disease ami of death. 
We believe, moreover, that the infliicnro of erilicism, at the present time’, is va.stly 
overrated — wo doubt tliat the most chilling blast whieh a reviewer could hbnv from 
hi.S icy lunjfs, could freeze the gfaii.d current of any writer’s soul, (‘SjS’cially one 
cndow(‘d with thr; vital principle in an eminent degree. True gniiilS cnniiot l)C 
crushed hy any .such cause; on the contrary, it rises from tin' blast w'ith redoubled 
vigour, 'fhe mind which can b(i over|K>wcreii by it, deserves to be so. 'I'ln^ In’IIipu- 
tian cords of injuHti( (i can never bind the strong man to the earth. Witness the 
instance of liord Hyron and tlie Edinburgli Review. We venlnn^ to aflirm that the 
celebrated article in that journal, was the match whieh fired tlie train of the poet’s 
geniu.s — the cir(mrn.stariee which .sprung his intellectual mine — and that in all pro- 
bability he would have lx.-cn guilty of many im»rc “ Ifours of Idleness,” Iw'forc being 
aware of his real powers, had those in wdiicii he kindly wished the world to share, 
been graciously welcomed, or even indifferently treated. It must have Ix-eu when 
under the influence of such a conviction, that be wrote this stiirza: — 

“ The fire in the caverns of iEtna concealed, 

Still mantles unseen in its secret recess, 

Till at length in a volume terrific revealed, 

No bounds can restrain it, no torrents repress.” 
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VVc! have made these remarks in consequence of h.ivin^ seen accusations preferred 
against this journal, of hostility to American literature; and although they have 
chicdly emanated from sources not wortliy of notice, we have deemed it well to avail 
ourselves of the occasion to express oiir sentiments U]ion the subject. As far as wo 
can discover, the ground of the charge is the circumstance of our not liaving been 
able to perceive the spirit of ]»oetry in some “most tolerable and not to be endured’’ 
productions, in the shai»c of verse; and^ving dared to condemn a few iif)V(ds, for 
faults which are far better calculat'd to injure our native literature, if allowed 
to exfsrt their influence, tluin any eflorts which we coubl make, if we were even 
actuated by all the bitteriu’ss of liostility with which W(’! are reproaedied. Wc 
may oflinn that scare(dy a work of geimiiie merit lias lieeii issued from tlie, Ame- 
rican press, since the. eommeiicemeiit of this journal, wJiieli has not reetdved its full 
award of praise; Imt whilst wci have lauded varituis authors, to whom it is both a 
duly and a j>Ieasiir(5 to j)ay the tribute of our admiration for tlu'ir talents, and our 
grat.itu(l«j for the lustre tin y have shed upon the eounlry — whilst, we say, we have 
eulogi/ed such authors as these, we are mnertheless thri enemii.’s of native gjuiius, 
beeaiise, forsooth, we have not <;oineided with tlie estimate wliieli the |>rer;ious p/)et.s 
flisf/nt) wc have alluded to, are iiimlestly inclined to form of themselves, and have 
indicated tlie errors of .a ti;w com pounders of l*K-tion, whose works, wliatever merit 
the}' possess, are ^^b^UIAio 1 ls to tlu< strongest censure, in seV(U*al re^spects of paramount 

'riiere is something sufliciently ludicrous in the. commotion which these rhyming 
personages hav(r en<leavonre<l to e.veite, in cous<'quenet! of our not being able to per- 
ceive llie lustre which, as they aflirm, is reflected by their effusions, and the manner 
in wliieji tliey endeavour to identify their cause witli that of American litt'rat.iire, or 
rather constitute those excpiisiti' eflusioiis the very nucleus of that lit<‘rature. The 
learned professors who have [nihlished valuable works {)f erudition, the physicians 
with their well written treatises, the lawyers, whose publieations are of such import- 
ance, the statesmen, whose admirable writings and spceclies are collected into Vf>l- 
miies, the authors of hooks f)f travel, of biograidiif's, of historieal, seientifie, political 
and religious works, tln’ wrih rs of exeellent li«’tion, the gemiine poets — all are iio- 
tliing ill eomjiarison witJi tliese hu/zing flutlerers around the base of' Parnassus, and 
Imwevi’r iiiiieh the tbruier may 1 m' praised, it is no eompensatioii for the detriment 
infli<te<l ni»on “American literatun*,” by depreciating tlu; latter! Wc must never- 
theless he permitted h) opine that our real iduims to literary distinetion, rest upon 
the i»ersons whom wo have indiejift?d, and that .so far from doing harm, wc render 
an important si'rvicc when we check any iiilluciicf wliicJi the individuals of the otlier 
eategory might exert, litt('d, as it is, to vitiate the publicVaste by creating a fondness 
for fiivolous, trashy food, di-struetive of all appetite for suhst'iiitial nourishment. It 
is only h) be regretted that oeeaii is so often “ into (emi>est wrought,” in order to 
“ waft, a feather,” and that tlni same ridiculously disproportionate swell is requisite 
sometimes for tlu-. purpose of “drowning a fly.” 


u|Hm tlir sense and go»>\ feelins of the community. It is indeed much more 
from tlie intolerance of opinion, w-liich, we are afraid, prevails to a lamentable extent 
in our eamnlry, than tioin any other source, tliat injury is inflicted upon tlie cause 
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of native literature. When u writer knows tliat cicry sentiment which ho utters, 
will subject him to n pinclical evidence, of the dissent of those whose dtsapprolmtioic 
it may meet, it rctjuircs a jKiwcrfut rcsohitioii to escape the traniiuelH which such 
knowledge is fitted to iiiijiose — an under current, unsiis^iected, perhaps, liy iiintaclf, 
is set, of perilous inllueiiee iiiwu his sincerity and iiiip«*irtiality, and unless he be 
constantly aided hy the stronger i»owcr of an opposing rectitude and firiimeas of 
puri)o.sc, ho dt'generati's into a mere triijwier and time-server, tlie sport of every 
shifting puff of the pnpuhir gale. If ina^endeuce ht; not siLstaiiied by the public 
hand, it can aceoinjdish notiiing — it is a flower, which, if on it the baleful breath 
of [larty -spirit of any di’scriptioii be permitted to blow, must soon wither and dh?. 
Whilst, tlieref<jre, wc shall follow tlic counsel of the great dramatist and philosopluir, 

“• Not to slint 

Our necessary actions, in the fear 

To cope malicious ct'iisurers,** 

we shall fiopc Oir that support, which in mch an undertaking especially as ours, 
those tmly wlio are in the habit of ““swearing by no iiiasttTs,” have a right to expect. 
Vesfimonwm vn ilali^ non amicAtia: reddas^ is ati exhortation of S^iuiceu, which shonid 
be the motto of every review. 

If any branch of composition demands tu an espfjcial niariner jlu? exteiiualion of 
iiotliing, it is without (|uestion this of romance. K.veellenee here is indispensable; 
mediocrity is worse- than useU-ss. None, other is w) pregnant with peril fo b»}th the* 
heart and the head of the read<T; none excreis<’s so cxleusivo and prodorninarit a 
sway ; and unless works of this species result from a rombinalion of virtue and 
genius, tlie perusal of them, to say the least, is a miserable waste of time. Ton 
much scrupulousness can scarcely l>o exerted, particularly witJi respect to their in- 
fluence upon morals. If the eft<‘ct of the fiction he not the inculcation of truth, and 
truth of a clniracb r of whicli igi>oranc(‘ is not bliss, nothing should Iv permitted to 
rescue it from anathema. The cause of good morals is that of good taste. Tlic 
latter cannot exist unconneetod with llie former. Tie wlio is inciipahlc of appre- 
ciating moral truth, cannot long be competent to [»flrceivt^ that whicli, for the sako 
of contradistinetion, may la* termed intellectual. Wc are firmly coiuinced, that 
botli are receiving material injury from the torrent of novels which comes unceas- 
ingly from the press, confounding tiic attributes of good and evil, sweeping away 
the landmarks of purify and sense, and deluging the j)ubiir: mind with the foulest, 
waters of every si>ecies of wuruption; and it behoves all who arc in any way in- 
vested with the guardianship of literature and morals, to stra in every nerve, to arrest 
tho destructive course of the flood. 

We have never felt more 'disposed to cornniit a book to the flaines, than wdiilst 
reading or trying to read this talc of (/arolina. What object of utility or pleasure 
could the author have seriously deemed such a work fitted to accomplish? A more 
disgusting quagmire of absurdity and monstrosity, it has never been our misfortune 
to wade through ; and if he tancics that he has placed fanaticism in the salutary- 
odious light, which seems to have been his design, he is much mistaken in tiic 
fond belief. By endeavouring to do too much, ho has done nothing for his pur- 
pose. He has completely failed, by aiming with that improvident ambition which 
“ o’erleaps itself.” Tho horrors which he has piled one iqion tho otlu^r, doubt- 
less witli the idea that they would thius attain the elevation of the sublime, throw 
such an aspect of ridiculous and revolting improbability upon the entire narra- 
tive, as completely to frustrate its object. Fanaticism might without question pro- 
duce effects even more horrible, if possible, than those which are here attempted 
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to be flis[)layod; but V> render Uioin credible, a very diffi rrnt course must be jiur. 
«ued from Uial of t)ic pre.seiit writer — tpiodcunque ostrudis mihi sic,, inerrdahs odi, 
is u Hue uljjrb Have been made exprossiy for Jiis picture. H(j seenj.s liimsclf 

to liJive obtaain d some faint ^dimpse of the extra viurai ice of his elforts, and takes 
several opjw>rlmiities to assure liis readers (bat Jic does not transjrn^ss the bounds 
of fact, (piotinjEr from the history of ^arolill^^ eeitifieales, jrs it were, of some of tlic 
must ntroeious of his incidents as well as of (he groundwork of his story. Such, 
Jiou’cviT, heiii^ the case, he has cojilrived to ihvest tnilli, in a most i‘lliein*.ious style, 
of every thing like probability, we had ahin)st said jMjssihility. 'J’hat Ic vrni n^csl 
jjas toujmus le vnnsunhlahli\ is ahuridanUy tesUtietl by liis j)agc‘s. 'i'nitlis, indee<l, 
of thf* deserijition oftlio.se wliicli he has eiiipIo3'e(l, are altogetlier mifil to be dragged 
bcfiire t lie public gaze in th<'ir nak<*d hideousness. “Si j’av«iis la main pleine do 
v^rite.s,” said the eircnnis]Kj«;t Frenchtnaii; “ je me garderois bien de I’ouvrir,” and 
in fill o.s]M‘ciaI maunor is tlif; r/ nnu-k applicable to sueli (nilJis as lliost*. 

From llie ]>rcfa/:e, in which not an ill written oullino of'the carlv’ history oft Caro- 
lina j.s giv«;n, we w.Tc iji/lijced to cxjK'et a Avork whicli would furnish .sonn-thing 
like an inlerr'sling ])ielijrc of thf* region and (ho [H'oplc amid whieii tJie seenc i.s 
laid. A fine field was opt^ii in tlio f^aoJilical .sitiiation of the colony* at the perifsl .sc- 
iecled, wlien the \nlc:uio which was .soon to burst flirt h to tin* deslriietiou of oppres- 
sion and despotisp), was lieginning its porteiiloiis throt*s; and in conn(‘xion with it 
tlic mi .sf.:r alibi religious delusions, wJiieJi tlieii prevaili'd to a certain extent, rnigiil 
have, been turned to signal aceounb 'riicy could lene been rendered an impres- 
sive afid (‘in.etivc sba(b* to a picture at oiiee, rejilele with instruelioii and interest; 
but as we ba\f*. already intimated, nothing is olfered hut an intolerable series of the 
operations of the grossest hyj>t‘cnsy aiul tlie most slujinl lauati(*isiii. Before, wc 
had proceeded very far in th(; pi-ru.sal of the work, it apj»eared hi ns tliat we had 
fallen upon an egregious subje<.*t tor ritlieule, hut the second vohinu* convinced us 
it was beyond <j\en tliat From the sulilinic to the ridiculous lliere is hut fine step 
— how iiiaii)’^ steps are tliere from the ridiculous to the disgusting.* Such a pretty 
villain as the hero, was srare^*ly ever hefiin.* concei>'t d by a brain the most prolific 
of monsters. 'I’he author’s own deseripti<m of him is too delerlalile to be omitted. 
*“* There were four predominant viees in llie cliarachT of Feter Jlombert — liie first 
was an iimrdiuate .selficoneeit , tlie .s4*cond, an avarice that erneted but to .sfjinuider; 
the (liini, a bu.se sensuality, as uiitaiiieabbi as it wa-s brutal; and the fourth, a crav- 
ing ambition, so re.stl('ss ainl iii.satiable, that half the lime it knew' not tor wdiat it 

ntrovr ilis Iiyp'KTisy was .subservient to Jill thfsr; jMul lijtd it not been for the un- 

i.'ontroulable initure of his h'lnpf'r, lie would have been a .still more danglTOllS lliailj 
but Providence ii(?ver intended tliat man should be perfect in any thing, and least 


of all in villaiiy.” A jdea.saut eompanioii, certainly, tl!is almost faultless monster, 
fo be assoeiatefl with fiir the .space of two mortal volumes of more than two liuiulred 


and fifty pnge.s each! We are, Jiow’ever, not restrieled entirely to the coiiijMiiy of 
this agreeable gentleman, a.s a numbc'r of vi*ry angelic beings are. brought inlo coin- 
mu nioii witli him, ill ordj’r that he may bt enabled to exercise his eoinmendablc 
fpialitios upon lln’Ui in a cbaracieristic w'ay, wliieh he unquestionably does “ witJi a 
vengcaiicf'.” But vve have no room to go into any account of bis edifying career, 
m^en if we had the inclination. Wc do not, we confess, apprehend much danger 


from the work, as nothing Iml the dogged resob.ition of a reviewer, determined to 
Hcc tins affair to an end for the purposes of bis vocation, could enable any one to 
resist the Iciiiptalioii of treating it in the manner we indicated m the outset. It is 
almost as dull a.s it is reprehensible, the story bedng clumsily wrought; the interest, 
if over excited, rarely sustained ; and the characters lor the most part awakening no 
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sympathy wliatcvcr. Against all siirh productions we enter our most earnest pro- 
test : and were it for no otlier object than to prevent their spread, and arrest llic in- 
jury which they an? calculated to pnxluce, we would beseech the Coopers, tlie Ir- 
vings, the Birds, tin; Sc<lg\vieks, the PauJdings, not to allow tlicir pens to be idle. 
Wteds will grow if flowers do not occupy tlu; soil. That the work in question gives 
occasional signs of tah nl, <‘annot be denied; and if the iiuthor would exert it in 
a reputable manner, we should rejoice to bc?ar our humble testimony to his success. 


Rookwood : A Romance. By W. Harrison Ainsworth. From 
the Second London Edition. 2 vols. 12mo. pp. 412. Phila- 
delphia: 1834. 

Mk. Ai\swf)iiTir, who, we understand, is a writer of melo-dramas for the London 
stage, has thought proper to present the world with a fiction, which appears to bear 
nearly the same relation to a regular novel, tlmt a melo-drania lH‘ars to a regular 
jday. As an apology for tin? abundance of stage efleet, and the utt(‘r disregard of 
probability which his work displays, he has termed it a romance. JTe tells us, iu 
liis preface to the se('<»nd edition, that “a ronni^tce was evidently w’ant(>d, and that 
the public were rea<ly to recei\e tlie first tliat appeared with open arms” — and thus 
he accounts for tlu; sale of his first edition. Wi; may be able, in the sequel, to 
assign some. otlu;r reasons for that remarkable phenonuaion. * 

The public, at h'ast the American j)orlion of it, are, no doubt, ever ready to be- 
stow the meed of praise upon any conquisitioii, in which a proper eboice of the 
field, and a masterly <*xcciitioii in every res|H‘ct, shall vindicate a claim to the re* 
sjx*etabl(! name of romance. The n ceiit success of one of our own writers in this 
department of fiction, has settleil that point. But the readers of the Knglish lan- 
guage — those who have assigned their respective niehes in the 4Vmple of Fame 
to S<;ott, Fdgeworth, Irving, and (k)op(;r, will undoubtedly refuse to tbo writer of 
“ Rookwood,” elated though hi; may be with liis (ipheiiieral success, any other title 
than that of a maker of flashy melo-dramas, even alllwugh he may print each of 
his meretriidous iiroductioiis in three volumes and call it a romance. 

Tlie story of “ Bookwood” is constructed with that utter disregard of probability 
— iJiut sublime contenqit of bmiiun riiolives and impulses — that magical amiibila- 
tion r)f flw ditTiculfi(;H of time, space, and stubborn mailer, which arc no where else 
to b(? found, oxctjpt in the Aral)ian Tales, or the marvellous narratives HO happily 
ridiculcrl in Don Quixoh;. 4’hc dcscrijitions have, something of the gloom and ex- 
travagance of Radcliffe, without any of her wild beauty and touching repose — and 
the characters are for the most part inoiiKtrous, from the circumstance of their being 
composed of traits which cannot jKissibly co-exist. 

We have too niucli regard for our readers, to inflict upon them an outline of the 
story ; but to satisfy them of the truth of our assertions, we will give them a spe- 
cimen of the incidents, the description, and the characters. 

We will lake for example the incidents of a few hours. 

Luke Bradley, a youth who has liceii brought up in a camp of gii>seys, has sud- 
denly acquired the knowledge that he is tlie eldest son of the deceased Sir Piers 
Rookwood, and is consequently lieir to the estates of his late father, under tlie title 
of Sir Luke Rookwood. Having just cscajutd from iinpriHoniiicnt in his own house, 
he is riding on Jiorseback to a gipsey encanipiiiciit, to visit ^oung Sybil, a girl of 
the tribe, whom he ardently loves, and to whom he* has long lx;eri betrothed. His 
grandfather, a disguised Rookwood, who has long been tlie sexton of the family, is 
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which lu5 will sell the iiii|iortiml (lociaiKMit fo Luke, wii in«ar arriviii llicrc, 
tlecliiics to marry Luke, Irom the wise rcason.s which Jiavc occmTc<l to her as wi ll 
as the old sexton, hut at th<; same* time forhids liiin to marry Klciinor. She tlu ii 
^mcK to her ^^rajidmother, ilarhara, the rjiieen of the jl^ipscys, and discusses with licr 
a mysterious [irojihecy of HarharaV, wliich re^juires a Kookwood to mairy a Rook- 
wood, ill order to enjoy peaetdiilly the estates; and tli(^ old woman rejjuires Sybil to 
assist Ikt in a ver}’ lt‘asible schenn*, to marry Fiuke to liU'Miior, murd»‘r Kleaimr, 
tlien marry him to the said Sybil, and so fnlHl tie- jirfipheey and enjoy tl»c (‘.states 
jieai'eahly and respectably. In tliis wis(i scheme the aulhor undertakes to assist, to 
a certain e.^tdit; and it is Jiiarvcllous to see with what di'.vti rjty lie pulls the wires 
of liis pnpjiet characters, in order to accomplish liis purjiosi'. IJe makes Dick 'furjiin 
leave tln^ camp just lontr eiionjrh lo»iiih rcept Kleanor and her niotJier on their way 
t’Kim the tiin«‘ral of Sir Piers (whitlu'i* an inscrutable impulse and the will of the au- 
thor had sent Iheiuh and liriiiir tluavi, lojri'thtT with a priol eonveiiienlly present, to 
the encampment. They are conducted into an old priory, V(‘ry (‘ommodiously lilted 
up for the autlior’s (Mirposes witii a suhterram'ons eliapel and seiTct pa.ssajres. IFere 
the plot thickens with a ven<reanee. Old Harharu is ready with her baud of frjpseys, 
who surround liie priory and prevent all eijress. 'Mie lirst thinjr the old (pieen of the 
jripseys does, is to e:ive the faiiitinjr Dleanor a loV(* philtre to make her love Ijukc 
(sIk'. hein^r the hetroilied spoust' of Uannlph, laike’s youn^^er brother). Spirit of 
Scott ! a lov(‘ philtre’! to accomplish th(‘ purposes of a noveli>t in this culiirhtem*d 
iiinct(‘ciitli century! 'flic i,nrl takes it and consents fo many liuke. 

Hut it is tin; author’s desijrii that she shall not rpiiti' marry him. Who shall pre- 
vent it ! "J’ax tliy in\cnlion fo lii(’ utmost, reader, thou wilt never irm ss. Thiseon- 
.suimiiatitui is to he jneNcnled by no other than Sybil, tin* 4 ,ni).scy ifirl, who will thus 
dcli'at all her wise jrrandmot lier’s sehmiies for her advanei mci'.t. Syliil eomes in, 
falls in love with I’ileanor, and determine.s to save* Iht. A IKt a tissue oi* extra val,^^nt 
ineidenfs, wJiieli if. w’oiild Ix' t('dious fo flillow, the parties de.seend into a suhti^rra- 
Iieoiis chsiix‘1, fo pertlirin lh<; niarria^rc cenunony. Whc'ii it is heirmi, llieir only torch 
is ('\tin||T|iislli"d, I'llld, in Ific dark, Sybil suhstitules la r h.-md Ibr Kleaoor’s, 5 ind is 
manied to Lul'.«'. 'Flic old (pieen, somewhat embarrassed tui discovering this ronti'C 
commands Sybil to poison i’^hanor. They j^o into a eonvenituil suhterr.im'an 
rcet'.ss for this purptise; hut here Syliil exacts an oatA from Kleanor that she will 
marry and tJien poi.sons herself! ! ! 

Th(^ incidents of this stiriin^ day are wound up, in tin; true melo-dramafii: style, 
with a ^rcneral battle betwi'cii the retainers of tin? Rookwood family, and tlic wliolc 
tribe of the tjipseys. 

We think our remhu's will hi; .sati.stied with this speeimrn of tlie ineidents. It 
may W('ll be iinpiired wbetber the literary world has deelined to such a state ol Van- 
dalism as to tolerate sueli trasli as this. Shall a writer of tietion l)e allowed to save 
himselfaJi the liouhle of supply inij probable mofhes and leelinirs to hi.s clianieters ? 
Shall lie be allowed to annihilate ail the probabilities of lime, place, and action ? 
Shall he use* impossible inslrmnents — love philtres, omnipotent old women, and dis- 
interested highwaymen I Genius of true romance forbid ! 
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\Vc nj»y now furiiisli a specimen of Ihi; autlior's descriptive powers. This of 
course must be done in his own words; and that we may not be accused of injustici*, 
W'C will cpjolc from a [x l cliapUT — the last — the one with which he caps tlie climax ; 
and at tJio end of wliieii lie drops tiio curtain, exia.'etiu'f, no doubt, his nine rounds 
of rapturous applause. 

“ 'I’hc footsteps drew near to the mouth of the vault — it was upon the stairs — 
Alan stepped forwar<l to jrreel, as he supjiosed, his jrrandson, but started back in as- 
lonishnn'nt and dismay, as lie eneounten cl, in Ins stead, liiidy Uookwood. Man re- 
treated, while file li.-uiy advanced, s\vin»iii^ the iron door after her, which closed 
with a treiiKMidous clan;!. A]}proachin^ tJic statue of the lirst Sir Uanulph, she 
jiaused, and .\lan then n-marked the sin/^^ular and terrible? expression of her eyes, 
wliicli appeared to be fixed upon the statue, or ujx>u sonic invisible «>bjcet near it. 
There was soinetliin;! in her whole attitude ami iiianner, calculated to inijiress the 
deepest terror on tJu' beiiolder. And Alan /^axi'd upon her with an awe which ino- 
im'iil.ly inerea.sed. liady l{ook\v<»od’s luariii;! was as proud and erect us we have 
formerly ilescrihed it to liave been — her brow was as haiiylitily bent. — her ehisek^d 
lip as disdainfully curled, hut Ihe stariii;^, ehari;!eli‘ss <‘ye, and the deep-liea\ed sob, 
which occasionally eseajw'd her, betrayed liow niueli she was under the influence of 
mortal terror. Alan watched her in amaz(‘niciit. He knew not how tlie scene was 
likely to tenniiiale, nor wliat eduld have iiidue^d In-r to visit fliis s^hostly spot, at 
sueh an liour, and aloin*; Init he resolved to abide the issue in sibuiee — ]>r(»iuimd as 
iier own. After a tiim*, liovvever, his iiupatieiice f»ot the better of his fears and s(?ru- 
jdes, and hi* spoke. • , 

* Wlnit dotli ?ia<ly Jiookwood in flic uliodc of the dead?’ asked he, at len;yth. 

“ Slie started at the sound of his voice, but still ki pt lier eye llxed uj>on the va- 
cancy. 

‘ Hast thou not beckoned me hither, and am I not come?’ relmned she, in a hol- 
low tone. ‘ Ami now thou asketh wheietiire I am here. 1 am lii’re, because, as in 
thy life J ll-ared tliei* not, neitlnr in death do I fear thee — 1 am Ju re Is'eause — ” 

‘ What se<*st thou r interrupt<‘<l Peter, with ill'Siippress('d terror. 

‘ What si'c I — ha — ha — ’ sliouted Lady ftookvvood, amidst discordant laiijtrhter — 
‘that which rni<rht appal a Inart le.ss stout than mine — a h;!ure an;!iiish writhen, 
witli veins tlial ;rlovv as with a subtle and eonsiunin;! tlame. A subslance yet a sha- 
dow, in thy llvinjr lilo'iie.ss — ha — frown if thou wilt, I n turn thy ^^huices — ’ 

* Whore dost thou set* tliis vi.sion?’ deiiiaj»de<i Ahm. 

‘ Where ?’ echoed Lady Jinokvvood, iKToiiiiiitr for the first time sensible of the Jirc* 
scnce of a stran^rer. ‘Ha — who art thou that que.stionest me? — vvJmt art tliou? — 
sjteak !’ 

‘ No mutter wJio or vvliat I am,’ relunied Alan. — ask Ihec what thou dost be- 
hold.’ 

‘ (’anst tliou .see riotliing?’ 

‘ Nothing, ’ rcplic'd Alan. 

‘ Thou didst know Sir I'iers Kookvvood?’ 

‘ Is it lie.” aske<l Alan, dravviti^r uv.ar her. 

‘ Xt is lie,’ n-jdied l^ady RookvvooiJ; * 1 have followed him hither, and I will Ibllovv 
him whithersoever la? leads me, were it t<i ' 

‘ What doth h(! now?’ asked Alan, ‘sec’.st thou him still?’ 

‘ The fi;!urc points to that sarcophajrus,’ returned Lady iXookwood. ‘Can.st raise 
up the Ud?* 

‘ No,’ replied Alan, ‘my stren;!th will not avail to lift it.’ 

‘ Yet let the trial he made,’ said Lady Rookwood; ‘the figure points there still — 
rny own arm shall aid th<.'c.’ 

“ Alan watched her in dumh wonder. She advanced towards the inarhlc monu- 
ment, and beckoned him to follow. Reluctantly did he comjily. Without any expec- 
tation of licing able to move the pondcTous li<l of the sarcophagus, at Lady Rook- 
wood’s renewed nxjucst, he applied hirn.self to raise it. What was his surjirise, when, 
beneath their united efforts, lie found the (Kindeious slab slowly revolve upon its vast 
hinges, and with little further difficulty, it was completely elevated; though it still 
required the exertion of all Alan’s strengUi to prop it open, and prevent its fulling 

hfir.lr. 
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‘ What (lolh it contnin?’ asknJ Ijiidy Kookwoocl. 

* A warrior’s ashes,’ r<;tiirne<i Alan. 

* Tlirre, is a rusty dajr^er upon a fold of fade*! linen,* (;ri«.d fiady Rookwood, hold- 
iiijr down the li*rlit, 

* It is tlin weapon with whieli the first daiiio of the lioiise of Rookwood was stab- 
bcrl,’ said Alan, with a jjritn smile, 

“ Whieh whoso elaspelh in the tomb, 

Siiall elule}i until the liour of doom.” 

* 8o sailh the rhyme. — Have yon seen enou<rh/’ 

‘ No,* said I.ady Rookwood, preeipitafiii^ In rself into the- rnarhh; eoffin. ‘That 
weapon shall be mine'.’ 

‘ C>3mc forth — eoine forth,* eried Alan. ^ My arm trembles — 1 cannot support the 
lid.’ 

‘ I will h.'ivo it thou/jh I jrrasj* it to eternity,’ shriekrd I^ady Rookwood, vainly 
endeavouring to wrest away the (la)^»-^er, whie.ii was fastened, tom i her with the linen 
«{)mi which it lay, by some adhesive substanoe to flic bottom of tin- sJiell. 

“ At lids inomonf, Alan Rookwood hnppi ned to cast his eye, upward, and lie. then 
beheld what filled him with new terror, 'riiu axe of the sable statue was poised 
'Aliove its bi’ad, as in the act to strike him. Sonu’ secret maeliinc ry, it was eiiidenf, 
oxistf'd between the sarco]>ba^ns li<| and tliis mysterious iniajre — but in the first im- 
pulse of his nhirin, Alan abandoned bis liold oft.be sliib, and if sunk slowl}’' dowri- 
W’anls. He utU-red a loud cry as it moved. Jjady Rookwood beard ibis ery — she 
rai.srsl berj^elf at ’Ji<; sain<'. moment — the <lairi;er was in her band — sb<* pri-ssed a/jjiinst 
the lid, but its downward fiirco was too ^xreat to he withstood — Ibe liiibt was within 
tini sarcophagus, and Alan could discern her li atnres; the expression was terrible; 
she nftiTed one, shriek — ami the Ihl elosed forc\er! 

“ Alan was in total darkness. The li;,dit had In en enclosrd witli Fauly Rookw‘ood. 
There was sonu'tliinjr s<» horrible in lier probable fate, that even //e slnuldered as he 
ibmijirlit upon it. Kxertinjr all bi.s reiiiainJn^ sfrr riq^tb, be e<say('d to raisf! the lid, 
but now it was more firmly elosed than e\er. If defieil all bis ])ow( r. Once, for an 
insfant, lie fiineii'd that it yielded to bis slraininir sim vvs, but it was only bis band 
that slided u^mmi tb<* surfaee of the rnarhl(>. it was fivi d — immoveable. 'Hie sides 
and lid ran^r wifli the strokes wbieb the unfortunate Lady Ivestowed u[h»ii tln in wit/i 
tlu^ da^r^er’s point, but these w< re* not loiijf Iieanl. I’resenfly, all was still, the mar- 
l)iu ceased to Mbrate. witli her filows. Alan struek the lid with iiis knuckles, blit ill) 
rosp«»i)s<; was retiirriojl. All WHS silent.” 

^Vr, jiresnnu^ tliaf this chapter is, with the patrons of that [lecnliar st ylf* of writitiff, 
ii favourite sjieeiiiien of the t/rbo/sc. We have seen a tolerably sueeessliil bnrlesijuc 
of tli»’, wbohi seliool of iiitciisi*. writers, which is ruueh less exlravairaiit than this 
affair of the sarcophagus; and if we had wi.shed to convince our readers of tfic 
ridiculous folly of such wrilinpr, liy means of that specie's of ai «rinnent whieh is called 
the rvtlnctUi ad ahunrduin, we. c«nild hardly have bit upon a l>et.ter example for our 
purjKise tlian the pnssii<re above quoted. Any analysis^)f the principles uinm which 
it is written, or their adaptation to the inti nded eili.'cl, i.s wliolly uiineces.sary. 

Wc have priunised to furnish a specimen of tin* author’s ebaracters. Wi; must 
present a summary view’ of the leadin'^ ones, louiuli d upon bis own descri[)fion, and 
the actions they are made to perform. Ini!\** is a happy compomid oftbei(ipsey and 
the jreiifleman ; the j»oltroon and the hero. He is inajjnanimons iMiow;'b to rescue 
Lady Rookwood, bis worst and most unscrupulous enemy, from lobliers wboarehLs 
best friends, at the same time lliat lie is mean enou;:h to liesert Ins iK-trotbed, and 
attempt to marry aindber by the use of mere force. He has passed all his life ainongr 
irijweys, poachers, and I olibers, iiiul yet he expresses flie most elevated sentiments 
and nolilest aims. He lovi's and hales, fi<rhts and rescues, witli the heartiest good 
will, in nil directions, on the same day, according to tJic cliunges ot the scene. Al- 
tf)gclhcr ho is a very intense character. Rut not so infi’iisc a.s Lady Rookwood. She 
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hatfs her husband with all lu'r ini^yhl; hatt^s her husband’s son, and trios to liavtJ 
him murdered; curses her own sou, his intended witi;, and all his kith and kin. She 
is represented as superior to all l<*ar, and accordinjrly beards a host of robbers in her 
own chamber ; but out of “ mortal tear” she jumps into a stone ootTin and is smother- 
ed to death. FiJidy Macbeth and Fiady Aslifoii are cjiiite tame characters in coin[)ari* 
son witli this female fu'iid. Fiide.ed Shakspearc ainl Scott sca'in to have had no idea 
of lhc////rnxc, as it is now iindersttKKl, and their admirers can hardly he <*xp(’et('d to 
relish anythiiijr so liij^lily wrouirlit. Mr. Ainsworth and his school will pr(»bably bc- 
eonie standard authors at [irecisely that period of literary history when Shakspearc 
and Se«>tt will b»' tl)rirf)lten. Dick Turpin, the' highwayman, is in some resjiccts an 
imitation j«fF\Tid (’lilford. Fhit, in the ^taitlenianly qualities of jockeyship and ffcne- 
rositv, Ik. out-t'litVord’s (’litlbrd. FFe. risks his neck to ijd Fmke out f)f eontinement, 
at the Ncry time when he has on hand the important business of robhiriyr Uookwood 
ITouse; refuses to s«'ll Fiiidy Kook wood the marriati^e certificate for a trrrat sum of 
inrniev; rides his fiivoiirite hors<‘ to death to n'ach V'orksliinr, t(*r tlie purpose of 
eludiujr a constahh', and presentiniJ the certificate, with a thousand pounds in nio- 
nev, to Fiiikf', \.c., lie is the. beau ideal of that line moral diaractcr, a jronteel 
hiirhwavman. *' 

It.'inulj)h Uookwood, the hero of tlie story, acc-ordinff to tin* usual acee[»tation of 
novi l writers, is reniarkabh’ lor nothintr but sccinir a eliost. Ili*, and Kl^*anor who 
is the heroine, and her mother, Mrs. .Mowbray, are cntirc'ly passive cliaraeters. 
^rhey are moved hither and thither by tht* eireuinstane«‘s of the plot; and merely 
ansvver the pur[M»v' of reeeivinjr the ^ood fortune whi«-h, aecordintj to the rules of 
poetical justice, is duly awarded at the close of tJic story, 'fhe. t^ifisey qiK'en, liar- 
bara, is a sorry imitation of .Me^ .Merrilics, without any of M< jr’s virtue or loyalty. 
She. has unliiniled power ov<‘r the jfipseys, and inexhaustible, vvi altli at lier e<»rn- 
mand; buttin', author, with his usual cousistcucy, has her robbed by those very 
g-i[»seys, ami east out to die of starvation under a ^allow.s. ^'1)0 suhordiiiate elia- 
ritet4‘rs, fortune tellers, mountebaiik.s. piekpoekets, liij[rlivvaymeu, are very uii- 
meroiis. '{’heir j)er.sonal appearamr and actions are •dilahiil on in the true Faul 
( 'litford style. Tlu ir revels ariMlescrihed witli j^reat jrusto, and their son ccrc- 
iiionie.-s, and slantf, occupy iif) small portion of the voluiiu's. 

We should not Imv<- tioohb-d onr n'ail* rs with any iiotifc i>f tin's work, hot from 
our desir<' to avail oiji s< lv< s of the o[»|iortimity which it affords, of selling a mark 
of rejirohation ujion certain vices of imatrinativi: literature ot’ which it affords a fair 
specimen, fiction is heeomine' t;vrry day more jiopidar ami more extensive in its 
ranifc. Jtis eonsecpicntly acipiirini^ a power whieh cannot fail to In: etfeetiv'idy and 
widely everted for jrood rir for evil. It is, ther»:fore, the imperative duty of the ccri- 
.sors of lih-rature to ex<Tl whatever iiilhienee they may possess, in restoring it to 
t/iat elevab d moral and intellectual rank to wliicfi it was recently rai.sed hy the 
greatest /renius of onr a^/c; and troin which, wc fear, it is, in llriluiii at least, loo 
rapidly declininjr. 

It is said, l.lial “ llfiokwood” has iin‘l with considerahlci success in liondon. \Vt: 
arc^ not. surjiriscd at this. It posse.sses qualities wliich are very lik<*iy to captivate, 
the fancy of a pretty extensive class of readers. The .style, takintj this word in the 
limited acceptation, possesses a decree of vi«rour, and even wlien Ifiis vijrour is ex- 
afrj/erafed into ititrrisifij, there are many rearjer.s wlio are not able to jicirceive that 
the author lias taken (be step from the sublime to the ridiculous. Anotiifjr eircuni- 
stane.c lias no doubt increased its fiopularity in Loudon. 7’hc wluile of tlic fourth 
Ix-iok is devoted to the description of an ini}iosHible ride of Dick Turpin from London 
to York, (lerforined on one horse in twelve hours. It is imixissible to deny that this 
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is a s|>lcnfli<I ])iccn of (;xa^|roralioii. It is nearly free from llie author'a prevailing 
fuills, ;niil lias niKpieslirmahly nreoiiimeiuUd the book to the whole sporting class 
f»f lOiiglisli gentry. Tlie man who could write such a description should devote his 
talents to some better jnirpose. than the concoction of mclo dramatic novels. 

Poems. Hy Mrs. L. II. Sit^ournev. 12mo. Key & Ijiddlc: 1834. 

|)[). 2\s.s. 

■Mas. Sh;oi:i!m:y is the most siiceessful of oiir female wi iters in viTsc; rind she 
has fiiirly ‘'anu d this di.stinetion by devoting to the cultivation of the divine art the 
loisnre moments of many y< J»rs. Her fugitive jiii’ces liavc lieen quietly and miosten- 
laliously submitled to the juihlic through various p<‘riodieal journals, magazines, and 
annuals; and have miit'ormh* ree«*ived th(‘ meed of praise. They are now collected 
and |Mi]»li-«lii'd in a very neat volume; and in tins firm, alford us an ojiportunity of 
jmlging, mo!( lai» ly than we liavi*. hitherto been enaliled to do, of the distinctive 
eharaeti r and e\fi iit of‘h«-r poetical ptiwers. 

Jn (.‘lie n -peet lier eHusions aie undoubtedly to he classed witli tliosc of Mrs. He- 
mans. — ’riii'V ere all the oirsjiring feeling, jmro, exalted religious feeling — a sen- 
fiim 111, which invests all file seems of nature, all tiu' ways of providcnci-, and all 
th(‘ V ieis^ifnd( s of human lilij with a hriglit almospluTc of moral ]>eauty. Kvery 
sulijcet lliM v)ie liandles is made to feel the ’potent aleliymy of religions thought — 
and every tliinir tlial she touelies she adonis. 'I'bo mountain, the river, the cloud, 
the lii-ld ot’ bailie, and llie tranquil tiri >ide eireh* are all viewi'd through the clear 
nie<liMm of ( ’hri>tian phi!(w*pliy, and tlieir moral features are deliiu'ated with a 
steady and um rring liand. Her forte seems to li«‘ in doniestie seem s. 'I'liesc afford 
a proper fa Id lor the display of tlial eharaeti-rislie wliieli, if we ini.-lsik** not, consti- 
tute.' the priiieipal tliann of lier p<utry — 1 ( nderm ss. 

Wr will jire'-eiit our la ader.s wilii a speeimeii of her pijwc'is in this way. 

“'i’Hi*: r.dST DAUfyLXt;. 

“ She was my idol. and day to scan 

'I'lic fine « xpaii.'ioM of her lonu, and mark 
'file imliildiug mind liki* vi'rnal rose-hud start 
'fo sudden heauiy, was luy ehii*f delight. 

'I’.i liiul her I’.iiry tool-leps thti.tw me, 
if( r hand upon my garments, or her lip 
(aing s< aled to mine, and in the waleh of night 
Till- ipiiel lii i'alh of innoeenee to feel 
Soft on my elieek, was .sueli a fiill eonleiit 
Of liappines.', as none hut mothers know. 

Ml •r voice was like somi' tiny harp Ih.M yield.s 
To tlie sliglit lingered hree/.i', and as it held 
Uriel' converse with her doll, or playful soothed 
'I’lie moaning kitten, or with patient care 
Conned oh-r the alpiiahet — hut most of all 
Its tender eadeiiee in her evening prayer 
M'hrilled on tlu- ('ar like some ethen-al tone 
Heard in sweet dreams. 

Jhit now alone I sit, 

.Musing of her, and dew with inouruful ti'ars 
Her litll(‘ robes, that onee with w'oiiian’s ]>ride 
I w roughf, as if then* were a iie<'d to deek 
^V'hal Cod had made so heaulilul. 1 start. 

Hall’ fam ving from her empty crib there comes 
A restli;ss sound, and breathe the accustomed words 
‘ Hush ! H ush thcc,«<U arcsl.’ Then I bond and weep— 
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As though it were a siu to speak to one 
Whose home is with the angels. 

(JoTic 1() tiodr 

And yet I wish 1 had not seen tlie. pang 
That wrung lier li*a1iires, nor tlie ghastly white 
Settling annind Iu*r lips. I woiihl that Heaven 
Had taken its own, Iik<j some transplanted tlowor, 
lilooiniug in all its (reshness. 

done //i God! 

Bv still my heart! what eould a nurther’s prayer, 

In all tlie wililesl eesfaey oriiope. 

Ask tor its darlirtg 1IK<* the hli'-s of heaven ?’* 

Her di'seriplioiis of natni al seem ry aic hiithly graphic, at tliesattu' t ime that tin y 
arc chaste in dletioi^ and rielily m< lodi«ais in rhythm and measnr<‘. 'I'he poem en- 
titled (kmnectieiit liivtT, whieli is rather too Jong lor ijnotation, u ill allord a sutlieient 
justification of this ojiiiVmn. Wt; A\ill imstnl a litth^ donn'stie. (lietnre, loneln d with 
ull the delicacy uf one of Clande’s liinds<*apes f)r Van lliiysein’s th>wer pieces. 

“A COTTAGi: SCihMO. 

“ I saw a cradle at a cottage door, , 

Where the fair motlier with her ehecrful wheel 
Carolled so sweet a sr»ng, that tiie young bird, 

Wliieli timid near the threslmhl sought for seeds, ♦ , 

Paused on his lilled foot, and raisi d iiis head, 

As if to listen, 'riic n joieing }»ees 
Ni'Slled in throngs amid the wooilhine cups. 

That o’er tlio ladiee clusten d. A clear stream 
Came leaping from its sylvan height, and poured 
Music upon the pi-hbles, — and the n iiids 
Which gently ’mid the \»‘rnal hrauehes played 
Their idle freaks, hi ought showering blossoms down, 

Surfeiliiig earth with sweetness. 

Sad f came 

I'Voni w<'ary coimneiecj with th<‘ heartless world, 
fhlt when I f it upon luy wilherc d eJn ek 
My niotlnr Nature’s hreath, — and heard the; trump 
Of those gay in.sects at their honeyed toil, 

Shining like; winged jewelry, — and drank 
’I’he Jn althliil odour of the ihiwering trees 
And hrigh1-<-yc<l \i(jh ts; — hot most of all, 

When I heheld mild simnhering fimocenc’c, 

And on that yoinig maternal brow tin; smile 

Ot’tlw»s«; iitlJ-ellfiiis wiiii-li fbi purlfv 

And renovate the soul, I turned nu’ Ih'ick 

In gladness, aiid with added strengtli to run 

My weary rae<- — lifting a thankful jirayer 

'I’o /lim who showed me soim^ bright lints of IJciiven 

ifere on the earth, that 1 might safer walk 

Aral lirim r eomhal sin, and surer lise 

I'Vom earth to lleavcai.” 

But Mrs. Sigourney’s muse has not limited her to donmslic^ scenes and descriptive 
effusions. Jiikc Mrs. llemans she (>f.*c:asionaIly prescails ns willi a historical picture, 
— sketchy but striking — ami always glowing with a pure religious liglit. 'Fhe. 
fljllowing wc have clioscii rather for its hrevity than its supe riority to otJiers of llio 
same class. 

“COLUMBUS BEFORE THE IINIVERSITY OF SALAMANCA. 

“ St. Slephcn’M eloi.stercd ball was proud 
In learning’s jiotiip that day. 
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For there a roiMJcl and satcly crowd 
Pressed on in lontr array. 

A mariner with siinjdc; cliart 
( ^mlront.s that croiudavc hi^rli, 

Wliile stroii»r andation slirs iii.s iioart, 

And hurfiin^r thonirfits of wonder part 
From lip and sparkihi'r eye. 

“ Wiiat linih Ik; said ' Willi frownin^r face, 
fii uhispered loiu's they >peak, 

And lines upon their tahh ls fiaee, 

Whieh llil''li en<'h asla n elieek; 

TIk! Incjni'-ilion's iiiyslie. doom 
Sils on their hrow.s se\eie, 

AikI hursfini^ llirtli in visioned jrlooni, 

Sad heresy lidiu hnniinir loinh 
ti’roaijs on liie startled ear. 

“^’onrad-, IImmi (Jenoese! Old '^rime 
'J’hy s(jlen<lid <lieani shall erow n. 

Yon We.-tern liem««*pln're siihliine, 

Wliere unshorn li)re>^ls frown, 

Tin* awlid \ odes'* r:!ond-\vrapt hrow. 

^ , The Indian lMiii1ei''s how, 

Hold streams untamed ly helm or jn-ow, 

And rrieks f>r;jfold and diamonds tln ri* 

To tliankl< ss S[)ain shall show. 

(\iurai»'e, World-limK r! ’^I’hon liast ik mI! 

In K ales’ unliildiiii^ >eroll. 

Dark woes, and im^rale wroiii's 1 reinl, 

'riiat raek tin* imlde soul. 

On 1 On! C*reation's m eo ts prolte, 

'riien drink tliy • np rjl’seom, 

And wrapped in iiilh n (’w'-ar's rohe, 

Sleep like that niaf'ti rot’the i»Iohi', 

All i^loi ions, — yO lorlom.” 

Tlie only faults we feel ilispr»scd to tiiid with these poems, are their hrevity and 
a. dt'Ljrt'e of earelessia'sv; in n-^p* et to the measure, whieh last ileh.’et, ilowever, is 
hnt Meeaslonally iih.-ervahle. 

It is to h(’ r<'!rre1te<l that Mrs. Simniriii'V has not lomid tiim* or indin ifion to task 
her powers in tin* eomjiosilion o{' a poem ot‘ sullieient dii^nity and exlj-nt to hrin^ 
tli<-m all into hill (levelo|»ment. Tier mind i^, rieliiy >tored w iih heautithl imaires and 
lolly ♦ her imai;iua 1 i'>n i'i \i^.irc»u<, tml \v;ll di'.el;illue<l ; her powers ot' 

dii’tion are ol'no ordinarv I'haraeter: and lu'r moral sensll ilities an* Slicll lIS to ill- 
siiK* tin; sympathy of every enlitrlut-ned and philantliropie mind. Would it not he 
well for In’i* to ahamlou the loo prexalenl fashion ol’ short effusions — ehoose a sub- 
jeet with her best jiidiroK'nl, rxt-rt upi»ii it her he>t enerijies, and loinid upon one 
rieh and finished jioriii her elainis li> that iiiimoifahty lo whiidi fhe hii’'liest and 
purest minds have, not »leenie<l it iinworfliy their amliilion to asj>ire ’ 

'Flic Princess; or the liegiiiiie. \\y L:iily Mori;;in, author of 
O’Domicll/’ &c. Pliiladoljthia ; 1835. 

Fk.mai.k writers an; sniiposed to have; a ehiim on the peeiiliar iiidulyeiico ol cri- 
tics. In most cases this <‘laim may have some foundation in justice. Put if ever 
lady has placed herself beyond the reach of this indid^eiice, it is imdouhtedly Lady 
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Morgan. Her subjects, style, lunl tone, are niuseiiline. She enters tlie arena pro- 
perly rcservt'il for tlio conlesls of men, and ehallciifres the opposition of lilt) most ue. 
tivc combatants. She abandons, to u very great evtciit, tliat delicate reserve which 
belongs to other writers of her sex, and sear<-ely ever presents lier.'eiriu a ehririieh r 
whieli can ])roperly be (lenoininafed feminine. In the hook helJne ns, for exioojde, 
slio ap|K'ars as a violent p irly politician. Om* of its leading <»hje( ls is to vilify th<^ 
high tory parly of Britain, smd it must lu; eonf(.ss< tl that she suee» eds in making 
tliem appear almost as heartless and nnprim'ipled as — hers< If. 

Ojic thing in her presi'iit attempt we are n'ady t«» eomineiid — she lias notthonght 
prop<>r to eaJI her hook, on the title page, a iifivel. It e«TtainIv is no novel. It may 
be termed a guide book to the city of Brussels — or a si'rie- of dialogiu s lai polities 
— or a series of portraits ot’ living ehara<-ters in Brussels — or a hispiry of tin- revo- 
Intion in Belghnn — or a happy iniAture of all tlies<‘ in an ill <*oinpaeti d iVmiie.wnrk 
of fiction — lait neither in stnuture nor character has it any elaims snllleii nl to « nlitle 
it to a place among works of pure tietion, or even among historieal novels. 

The fictitious charaeli rs of the work, taken eolk elively, an- distingnisjird from 
those of any other story we at present rcc(il!eef, hy ono remarkalile ti alnie which 
they possess in eommon, and this is utter lieartfi-ssiiess and want oi‘ virtue. Tli< n 
is sr.irn ly a eharaeti-r in the whole set that is not grossly imm(»r:il — and the only 
variety among them consists in their ditferent inaniKTs. All the s^ilijcet-j <ii>en-sed 
in tlieir conversations are treated with nearly tin* same degree nj‘ trifing lii art- 
Icssiiess; ami IIh' only warmtli o»’ entlnisiasm which appt ars in the worl^ lias its 
origin in party feeling, and breaks forth in tlie discussion of polilieal inul hi-f(,rieal 
topics; if we except an ficeasional ra}»lureon soni*' riemisji picture or jnint' r, which 
foreihly reminds one <»f what I'nseli characterizes as “the frigid ec''taei< s ot’fh rinan 
criticism.” 

Kv<‘ii the Princess, the p('t character, the standard ni’exccllenee to wliieli one 
is ready to believe tli(! nnfhor would gladly nspiie, is represi nt. <1 :•> n h.-.i.-ilr^-; eo, 
qnefte, who in all stirts of disguises pursuesa marricfl man wherevt r lie in -(s; s« eks 
every opportiinity liir interesting his fi-eliiigs; and when fie is finallv lihi mted Irom 
his wiri‘, refuses to niarr^ him. ']’her(- is a snIfK-ieiit variety ofi.iamieis in the dif. 
fi-rent jM r>onage-i, from I/aiin nce Fegan, tlie porter's Inrnm h m to >'ii I ’n dei ick 
Mottram, the privy counsellor and patron of arts; hut in a im.ral point f.i'view tliey 
all Cfane under the same- category. 

Lady .Morgan praises tfie Belgians for their naliotiafili/ — hy which it may he 
presumed she means a fle.sire to elevati: andgloiify their own eounliy. W hat shall 
we. s.ay of Aer nation.nlity, wIk u \vc ohserv*- that every Irish < liaraeter desi rihed in 
her hook is vicious and eontemptihle. While slie pursims sneli a coursi', whatever 
she inciy accomplish for the cause of radicalism in Kngiand, sh<’ w ill do little to 
raise tiie respectahilily of ireiand. 

How different has been the course of Miss Falg’rvvortli! Ihnv timcli has that 
excellent writer done for her country! What an ijmmiise amount ol* fiivonr and 
sympathy for the Irisli has been st;e.ured hy her Itajipy atid just (l< lineati<ins of the 
virtuous and noble traits which belong fo llii ir eharaeli r; as well as hy her rrlear 
exposition of tin: circumstances hy which their virtues ami energies arc rendered 
HO lamcnUi])ly unavailable ! 

Wc must he excused from examining this work of Lady Morgan in detail. Its 
moral defleieneies are sueh as to render the nurst cursory examination of the story 
an iinpleas.ant and unprofitable task — although it must he acknowledged tiiat this 
is a feature which it jwjssesse.s in common willi most of the Knglisli novels oj* hig/i 
life. They are mere mwls of mannprs — of manners too the most frigid and sirti- 
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Hint, can be conceived — and tlicrcforo uiiwort.l)y the pen of a delineator of Im- 
iiiati elij! racier. 

Tor tlie — tlie book i.s a fair speeieien ofllie autlior’s powers; beiri»r marked 

wil.li Iser Usual faults and merits. 'I’br style is vii^oroii'i ami maseuJiiie, n‘pi« t(j 
with wit. ami jelleeliuu — but tu<i ullr-u di*'li^-nr<<l with fiivulous fiuntatious, ambi- 
tions lliirlils, ami epi'rraiumatic emn-eils. 'I’lie iiilhriualiurr about Ik Iwluiu, its pr'o- 
ple, seem ry, iiistilutiou'-, liistorit-al e|j;nael« )s, and re\ olotions, is e()pir>ii-s, am! to 
OIK' who is eiirimis iii sueli matters, iuterc'-tiiiir — and tlie politii'nl doeliiuo are very 
f^ood, unite nnexeejilionable lor licr r»wn party — tboufjh tlie aliiisr* wliieli <ltr tliiiiks 
proper t<) liea[) upon the IbjirlisJi arivtoeraey is to 1 m* n'ceived witJi a very liberal 
ajIowam*e for her own tl*e|iuirs of i in v am! animosity. 

hady Aloj'iiau i'j no rdjuiuou writer. She jrossesses taJents of a hi^jh order; with 
haliits oj’opiuiou and i-nm posit ii>u which render them worse tlian useless. Jhit slie 
lias het 11 so oifeii told in \alu of lier tault--, tin re is little hope oi‘ her auielid- 

iiient at this time o) file. She miirhl have heeii a jihilo-opliical f< a<‘h( i ami moral 
liem lai t re -s ot’ her r u e ; hut slu- ‘‘ ;;.ive to parly wliul v, .is meaul tin- maukimlf’ 
and she will ]!n.»l>aiily he a p<ililieiau, a I'.edaiit, ami a iiiaiinerist, to the end of the 
eha/»ter. ^ * 

'Trials Triupijtiis: ooinprisitiij; lltc rojivict’s Daughter and 
the ('oiivtut's Daiigliier. Phila(l('Ij)lna: 183*1. 

Ir is )ile:is:iul to :kI a W't ll f‘ou-tiuet(d > 1 ory — one in wliieh the part" are hap- 
(lily adjn^lMl. the ]>l<a rt 'jiilarly d. \e!oped, and the < }i;,r:a tt rs justly drawn mid eon- 
sis)nili\ siipporli'd. It is moie e.spi eially pleasant at the pn.s( ip pri iod wlien all 
sorts el' pid.uitry, alfei’tatiou, e\tra\auauee ami mm* areil.nly inlliettd i n a patient 
fMibli*.* ill lh<‘ ^hape of tii’llon — when l.ihs (»fhiL*li lif* irive us m< i< i\ tin- rou\trs:i- 
lions ami inli i'^nes of \jil( ts and Jiiil liners, nml« r the tiih s «.f dukes ami 1 ul_\ ships ; 
and (be dninlun or'ju s Ot' pii Kj>orkels mul Imrliwaymt u :n\‘ Imputl. mly «li-pl:i\.d 
til the re.id'is .if polite lilt'iature, with iio ollu r a}io|o;ry ili.m that lla y are pictures 
<lrawu from iiatuii*. •Snhtrc I Are the worst tl'atures ofd< iormity imprt'sscd upon 
fill* huiiiaii < Iiar.M ter hv loii^ eontiiundand atrocious crimes, to he dijrjiifk d with 
the nauii* ol‘ leiluial trails? Shall the n suits ol’ hiimaii vice ami iutirmity he (*on- 
foumled with lie* original ami uiiixersal pj imiples of the human eoiivtilulioii Ihji- 
trails f»f manners loimdi’d oii the eonxentlous of soriely or tlie n tim iui'uts or arts 
of \ ii'e, ean no more lie ealhal drawing’s Irom natnu* than lliosi* jiielni'is enn lu* so 
deiiomiualfd \vhi<*h jii eseiil ns with the dn sses and distortions of tin* human shape, 
whieh owe their exisicuee stdely to tin* i-.'ipriee ot lashioii. ( )nr rei*eiil novels. (P’ 
vi'ry hiidi ami \ery low lif*, are e.pially di'stitute of truth and \irtiu‘: and they ha\e 
imthinij to thi with nature Imt to vility, ilisfiiiiin*, and eariealnre her lair < r. alious. 

The \olnim* referred to at the head of this article is of a dilli'ient t haiaeler. Jt 
is written with a proper ii’^-anl to tin* piineiples of morality as well as those of art ; 
and its s<*ope aiul teiuleiiey with rejrard tvitlie best and diairest iiileo stsof mankind, 
are as little liable to objeetion as its literary exeenlion. 

ll. wonlil set 111 bv tile tledleatioii that the anilior, Ifi. Rielianison, has not appear- 
ed liefore tin* world, at least in this jiarli(*ular department td’ lili lalnre, until the 
])resenl <M*e:isioii. Hut tliese tales ntlord abinuianl exidi'iue that he is a jiraetised ns 
v/ell as an ablt: writer. 'The sttuies are loltl with a siiuplieily, directness, and siii- 
jrlt'uess f)f purpt>se, wliieli some of our raiubliii:tf w riters of iielion would do well (o 
imitate; and tin* antlior’s disretjard of embeUislmieiit, and sparinir use of his abun- 
dant. inatiaial.s, evjjHT that Jio bail a Iiitrlier obj<*ct in view lluui the mere display of 
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his powers as a fine writer. Indeed, he seems ratlinr to aim at flio (lisline.tion of a 
forcible writer and faithful moralist than llial of a s|ilciulii1, dashin»r sentiinentalist. 
His object is truth; and he shows that the most ituportant atid etfeelive truths may 
be commuuiealed ]>y uu'aus of fietiou. From tlm titles of his stories oik? would sup- 
pose that tliey wt'ie of a sectarian eharaeter. Hut there is nolliiiijr <»f thi sort in 
them. '1‘lje wrihT oceuj)it’s the tdevate*! <froiiu<lofa Cliristiau pliilosopher and phi- 
hinfhroj)ist ; and wl)ile no sect may claim him ns its own, none can find reason 
to ca\il at tlio t'haraeUT and tendeucy of ins views. 'I’he satire, allhou«rh applied 
iuimediati'ly to those particular fmius of ll)llv and vice uhieli |n-e--eut themselves in 
Knj]rli.sli society, admits of veiy irmieral application. 'I’he iashion of lunniuLT atler 
new and remaikahh' preaeliers, merely for the purpose of hein-r exi iled or amused 
by tlieir extrava^-anee, or witli a vi('\v to eritiei.M* their p( rff)rmauees as sjieeiuums 
of fine aetiiiff, is capitally hit olf in the seeoiiil story. 'I'his fasliiou, allhon;rh at 
pr('S(‘nt very prevalent aiiioiijr certain rdnsses in Jioudon, is by no means ctndlned tri 
that iiietropfilis f>r to the present a<re. 'rin re an* too many anmii'^ ns whose con- 
versation would lend one to siiitptiM^ that they l uusider a sermon as much au ohjeet. 
of taste ami erilieism as a picture <»r a ]»lay; and tliere is irood reason to siippost? 
that the eleir.'nit and aeeompli‘-lu <l wits that adorlied the court of Louis \l V. nsi d 
to witness the splendid displays of jailjut ehMpieuee hy IJo'-suet, llourdaloue, Mas- 
sillon, and Fleehier, with ju<'<;isely th<! same feeliiijr and pui pc)se*\\ liielj direct* d 
their steps to the tlu atre when u traire<ly of ILaeim* or (’nrneill«‘ was to he bn)u;nht 
out, Moliere was (.'xpeeted to ]»lav in on<* ot liis own e«iiiuclie<. ^fliev e\pre>s('(t 
t.h<*ir hope as they \\«;!it to the ehnreh or tla* play that tli«^ preaelier or the actor 
mi<fht ho in LTOod xoico that <tay ; and when tle y earm* away, remarkid with the 
characteri>tie indifferema* oi* cfurnosrrnli^ how well the p('rl<>rmers in holli places 
understood fffvcf. 

VVe have room hut f*»r one extraol, whieli will furnish an nvoraj[re speeimeii of the 
author’s style, and of his talent in the delineation ofeliarueter. 

“ A more hoin'^^t, simple, unambilious man that ^Matlliias llilhcr ne\* r H\< d. He. 
was as steady as time, as reicular as (:loek-\v<»rk, as taithfnl as a shadow, as firm as a 
rock; — lie knew nolhiUjLr, he ihoiivrhl ofnolhioir^ he eareij for nothin«r hut the nalit 
pertbriiiauoe of Ids duty; Im was so intens* Iv arui heartily’ satisfied with the lot to 
which providt nee had jdaei <1 Jdm, that lie had nt> moje amhilion to rise in the world 
than a sheep has to lly in the air; he kn* w his pl.-.-ee, to w hieh he adapti d hinis* h’ as 
roinpleteiy as a Hindoo eoiifm* s hiiii'elf to his f ie-te ; as f«>r ea'-liin.f anv eo\«tous 
eye on wealth, or emleavorinir tf, uirieh hnnsa ll at tlje I’x pejiv.r of Ids emplf»yi-r, f hat 
was as far liom his thou^rjit^ tjje tiist ofAumist is from the |J»oti»1' N\ « stndiisl« r 
hridjfc — a dislaue*-, hy liie way, whieli has never yit In en a^e(llaim (l; a laiL'c tl>r- 
tune would have he* n ot' no imae U'^e to him than a pair of spMfai les to an 
had lie inherilMl tlie 'rhelln^s»»,| pioper1v,he mijilil liave liad a laiLje i sl-dili-'lnmnl, 
hilt he himself would have fdkd no other situation in it than that of lniller; he ti lt 
himself predestined to he a hnihr ; and he. was one wlm meddled not with tliem tlial 
ari! ^riven to elaniLo-; he would very \villiut.dy iiav>- hiokeii his lieart when Ids mas- 
ter died — hut wInn Ik* saw' that Ids mi<^1ress neither \v< pl, nor raved, nor tore Imt 
hair, he also adopted the same piaeidit y, f houirji nut pet haps the saiin* <leplh of o i ief; 
Ids person and Ids manners w<-re eonformalile to his menial and inlelleeliial liahils; 
he was of that hapjiy medium of stature whieli neilh«r envies Ihe tall m»r despises 
the short; Ids look was om- of ipiietnes's — ;l mild l yc — :i «i'entle month — and an ex- 
pression as ealin as iJial with whieli fin; sili iil morm lr>oKs down upon Ihi* sieepinjr 
world; his eheeks were unused to tears, and his eyes wen* not hahilualed to smiles; 
In; did not know what fhere was in the vvf»ild to l:in»rli at or to cry tiu-~all sneli 
J inotions he reffanled as diLrn-s.sions frmn Ilie rii»ht line of liti*; and yet he was not 
without i-xpression — for all that was in his heart was in Ids liiei*, thon*r}| fbat was 
not. irmeli; — he hail no use. for .^imulalion or for dissimulation; he had nolhin|[r to 
eoncLul, and notliinir to f^^aia hy pretence. Il<- was at this time ahuut fitly years iif 
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ajrc, and looked as if ho had been fifty years Jild wIkmi ho was born, and as if ho 
could never he nn»r(; tlnm filly, if lie slmuld live a eeniury lnncr<'r; Ijis very dress liad 
alook ofthi' aiitiiine — you miLdit h:ivt‘ iina«rined that Iw was lioni in it, and that it 
would cleave, to him lhrouj»h lifi; as elose. as feathers to :i hint.” 

We roniark, by way of slrieture, that the. vohnitary reHn<[uisliinent of lier pro])erty 
by Miss Henderson, and tin; n fnsal of the adiuiraPs dau^diters to make any the least 
provision 1‘or their sister, are both hiLdily improhahh-, tliouirh hy no mran.^ unprece- 
dented ill real liti'. It ini'^ht also lie ohjeetid to the second story tliat thf eoiiclusiou 
is loo ahnipt ; and that the author lias ]irodiifally wash’d materials for a whole 
Volume of preeiselv Hie s«)rt wiiieh hi; is lu st ijualifietl toelalioiate in the happiest 
maimer. We mi'j^hl tind oHii r ile'i ei.,;; hot we are so well pleased witli the. ;:reneral 
styh- and e\i cnlioii i.f tin- work, tliat \\e an- by no meaii'- di 'po'^i d to rlwell upon its 
\eiv iiicon'-ideralik' fanlls. We would raliur eommi ml il to tlie ooliif of all wlio 
prefer nalme, simpiieily, and lvulli,to tlie e\1ra\airanee and I'alst* taste in style, semti- 
meiit, ami eharaeler, wliieli abound inmost of Die recent I'intflisb novels. 


Jounbil of 11 Uosiilcrico in ^^liina and the neii^libonrini*; countries, 
from lvS2f) to 1S3;], l)y David Abeel. New York: lS3 t. pp. 39S. 

'riiK litlh* volume wiiieb is In re j^iven to tlie world, tbon;rli tlie work of im amia- 
ble and aeeompli'.lud autboi, will doubtless nn et at many hands a cold reception, 
heeause il is tlie, prodmti a missionary. At lea'^t we may infer this, from 
the tVeiineiicy with which, evi n at this day, a stronir disapprobation of foreign 
missions is e.xjnessi d. Not a fi’W amuiei onr selves, profosinir a lively interest 
in tin; welfare ol* onr rare, will point to the i<rnorani and iniseraiile portion of our 
own romitryimn, to the rapid irrowth of onr population, and to tlie many ohjeets of 
rompa^'-ioii, Ic'-s far l>e\ond om honnd.irii s, and iusi-'t on ibe int’erenee that the sup- 
port of distant mission*-' is a mi-a|iplieation ofihe nn : ns of hnn vtdi in e. 

Snell oliieetoi's are not i a-sily eoiuim-ed, llmuiih \on ptfmt tin m, in turn, to the 

oi'ioin and nalme of tine it Imion, aim lo io< » ... .1 , " ’ men who 

WiM'e the first ami i oiinl-leK nf the irosp. ]. It is Hot eolielllsive, with them, 

that n liHion i^ a In a\ en-d.-sn iided hlessiiny, whose tenure is—“ fn ely yc' hate re- 
el i\<’i!, freelv ”i\i’.” Il i.s not enonoji for lliem, that religion, as dilliised hy foreiiru 
mi.ssions, inleri’eres with no eiii/enship, amiid.s no alle^i.mee, is imelian^ed by 
linn; or spare, and siiju rior tt> all Inmiaii anthoilty. 'I’bey are not satisfied that 
primilivc rbri>tiauil v leeoL^iii'-ed im exelu-'ite el.ilm »>f eomiiiou eonulry ; that its 
field was the woilil: that its nu’ssem_^ers pressed on from one ei nl re ot’ population to 
another i^reat point of eoneonrse, in ulli r i!isre^•a^l j.if political liiii's and treoijra- 
phieal eoiiversions. 'i’ho-e imeriiiiLT mi‘'si,inarie.s, while they enl'oreed evei\ sneial 
relation ami mutual duly, acted in this re-jieet, on one eommand, “Co ye into all 
llic world and jiieaeh the irospel to ivery ereature.” — alb r one example—" I am 
amonir you as one that stvvetli.'* f\iul, fn-lim; himself a di lit«ir to all men, yet left 
lliousands uneoinerled at |•’.phesns and Corinth, and pushed on to I’cine. 

It may he harsh to say that these modern ohjeetors to t'oieiiin missioiif*, arc 
entirely unfriendly to the e\t«’Usiou of Christianity. 'I'his may he the. ease wdth 
luauY. ethers, we may suppose, are lid to a eouelusiou aihiise to such missions, 
by impressions of jnior reliyiims duty to eimulr\meu and nei<,ddiours, by va^uc 
ideas of the nearer claims of eiti/.euship and propim|uilv. ^Ve do not hesitate to call 
this cnneliision ernmeous, heeause it is not content Hiat these claims should he re* 
Ifurdcd ns valid and paramouat-— it would make them exclusive also. 

One inoincnt’s rcftcction, however, should bo cnou^,di, iu our circumslaiiccs, to rc- 
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store every doubliii'T, .nid y(’t. e!unli<l ininiJ, to a JusUt judjrinciit. oji tljis subject.. 
We are flu* eitizeus ol’ a state, in wliirii no «li!l<Teiir<*s of i 4 -li«rioiis tw liet’ are a bar 
to prerermeiit; no test acts olj.struet way to honour and oHiee. VV'itli ns there is 
no eomu’xion betweeji |)olifi<-> and worslitp; <*linreh and state are entirely separated; 
nditrion is not reeo<rnised as an aid to ^owerninent. It is tl)iiiially iibs(dve(' Ironi all 
iillefrianee to sueh iin’Minpetenl authority, and sent haek to take instnielions trojn 
its author, and to Hauler sole obt ilieiu e to tlu* same LOeat objeet. And is it. to l)e 
supposed, that relii»ion inint n'sjM-et, and that eA<*lusively, the only relation in whieh 
it is lonnallv di.'-ieii'.inled 'I’hat in the only ejise wlu’re its obligations hind no one, 
it nuM its.'lt'be homid .’ Is not this i<iea as t’oreiLOi to tlie .'-pint of our jtrovernnient, 
ns it. is fiir lV(»m ll)e m uins of ( ‘hristianity, to earry di.'-tinetions n|’ oati\ily ainoni*' 
tluoe born of llu- sj.irit, .‘-.nd ditlerene. '^ of eonnfrv, wluTt; tlu le is in ilher Jew nor 
(ii'iifile, 1)011(1 n<n' tr«‘e. 

'/’his is not a llieon'tieal, but rather a pr.ietleal \it w of tlie snbjeet. We call it a 
noble i,o-Merositv to si'iid aid to the (Jieek j»atriot, or to weleonie the l*olis!i ('m 1 ( . 
And is H liLiion tlu n, alter beimj prohibited to eomnu nd a ItHow eiti/en, to be for- 
bidden lu .\t to sjM'iik (‘(Hupassion to a straniicr We reeoonise no bar, in eiti/(‘nsliip, 
to (o neral beiuAolrnee. We assiffii, to one neeify stiane-c r, a portion in oiir publie 
domain; and is there any reason in eoiiseienee, why w'o slmnld refuse, to another 
still more neet'ssitons, a portion in heaven ’ • , 

I’erhap'^ it wouM ha\e inor<’ etli et on the.se ohjeetors, il’w(‘ were further to sliow’ 
them an ;)nalo<ry, in the prineiple and f.peratiou ot‘ lbrei:;n niissioio, to the eoni- 
moil laws and praeliecs ol'natuia' and men around us. 

fwl. us borrow on.- illustration from the Scriptures. 'I’ln ie is a riNcr wbo-e streams 
make. jLflad the ( ‘liristiaii land ill wllidi \vn have oer hmne. Ibov sh.dl its surplus 
waters he made to iul;<’ate a wiri»T snif,ie< : — what'>hall he tin- law ol’ils oveillow’.' 
Will it. ri-e in one eia(;t. volume ahoV( it." hanks, ou « ithi-r side, jmd rolliiej; hack in 
an mihjv.ken waive, cover < v ry thiuif helbre it in a netilimar eoiiix ' t )r will its 
waters, as they swell, penefr.»t«' i very ere\iee in the I i\e!;'side, Ilow up ev. i v ravine, 
wind alonir every' V ale, and eiwer w ide and distant plains, while many emineni’es 
aloiijL'’ it'< holders reinaiu uumoi."lei'»ed Iw its tid' Is tin n’ no aualoir\ Ik re ' Are. 
not corn 1 lie ree, and (.ther tinins of intercourse, so many ehauuels leading- (a"ily to 
veiv distant, jioints; and do not the ohj( elors to tIlr^•i^■u iiii'"ions, on .leeouiit of 
their remoteness, disrcirard or d. ny all in* (pialitii s in tiie sui lio e of the moral world, 
and reji et the natural law s, whieh ;^overii, as the tlovv of wate rs, the ditiiisiou of tlu. 
means of j^raec ^ 

Ai»ain, we may e*iinj)are the niessen*rer of < ’hristian henevolenee to distant re- 
gions of 111*; world, with the ei^terprisino’ eini*rranl to oiir renu.le \all( ys in the west. 
IJoth s(M;k alike, the sjiots that piomise the rielie,"! refimi to e.vpenditiirt' and etfor!, 
he tliey near or di.-^laut. "riie (»ne chooses tlie soil whieh has the i^reatest. natural 
lerlility, and is nearc'.t to a market. 'J'he otlu r selects the seals of the most nume- 
rous and most aeeessihle popnlatioii. 'I’he lalx.iir of the oiu; is rewarded, w lieii he. 
n-ather.s in an almiidant harvest. '^I'lie other’s irlereas(^ is in hrinirinji- haek iminorfal 
and erriiiflc minds to the knowledjre of Iheir (Veatf.r. Nor ran we douht, about the 
comparative e.xi’ellence of fin ir i iiiploymeiits, until vvi* (piesfion whether the fruits 
of the e.artli, the cattle on a. thousand hills, or his intelii^reni and ini perishable, erca* 
tures, arc; deai(;st to their Maker. 

What, then should we think of flic wisdom of tlie order, were the emi^rnni rc- 
(luired to cultivate every barren ridf.o* and hollow valley of the Alle^rhariies, beforo 
be should he permitted to descend the stream of the Oiiio, and to jilant Iiinisclf along^ 
the ricli alluvionH of the Wabasii, tiie <irccn river, or the Illinois? Yet what else 
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than this, does the objector to foreign missions mean, when he insists that all 
the relij^ioiis wants of our own, and every intervening, scattered population should 
bo supplied, iHifbro the missionary shall visit the teeming cities and plains and rivers 
of the Ktisl? Certainly the objector denies the iincfpial moral capabilities of different 
socU^tics of men, when he di inands that an inverse ratio to Ujc square of the dis- 
tance, shall he taken jls the unvarying law for the obligation of religious charity, 
and tlio produetivf;ness of missionary aid. 

Again, we may jdace side liy side those who are contending for the triumphs of 
(’hristianity, and those who are fighting for the prize, with which ambition leads 
on its votaries to final disappointment, or delusive success. Here, also, the objectors 
to inissirins would have tin* CUiristinn leader m-glect great jioints of influence, 
and make tlie reduclioii of every obstinate and uniiuporfant fortress in his rear, after 
the tactics of an old flishioncd army, the preliminary of every udvanei*. 

The same paralhl miglit he carried, with the same rc*sult, through all the op(.‘ra- 
tions of lifi*. fii all, wo should find tin* light of iiitelligencc striking on prominent, 
tliough distant ohjeets, leaving tin; level in the shade, just as the. rays of the sun 
glanee on every emineii<*<‘ aeross a hemispliere, before tliey have penetrated tlie 
depths ot’tlie valleys, over which it* rose,. Besidi's, the objectors overlook entirely the 
eoiuinon support of missions aiiroad and religion at home, as well as reaetion of 
missionayr e.xeriioii and success. T}u‘y forget t(X», that if it he determined to limit 
benevtileiiee to a term, and tlie question then he* — who is our neighbour — the highest 
autiiority (Luke x. 1)7,) answers — ^you constitute even a needy alien sueli, when 
you slmw nuTi'v on him. 

We liiink the publication, the title of which is prefl.xed, eontains enough to reward 
a reading by any one, aiul tla refim* we would gladly assist in ri inoviug the objections 
to foreign niissi<»ns, by \vhi<*li its eireulatiou will he impidcd or repressed. W'c can 
testily, with all who have visited Llastern Asia, to the ilii{K)rtaiice of ilial region of 
the world now, and to its promise of inereasing interest and future gri atnoss. Of 
course, the present work eau eoiitain no mure than a fow meagre notiees, williin its 
scanty limits. We must not expect a panorama of tlie Last on a few feet of eiinvass. 
'i’he outlines ol'the picture are so vast, that both the artist and the work will be tlic 
jiropeity t)f another generation, befiire they can be filled up to complete satisfac- 
litui and sneeess. 

ihir author eommene.es with iiis departure from New York for Canton, October 
l ith, We will now take, up liis narrative. 

January ‘Joth, (li!?30,) “ Sandal-W«M)d Island was descried,'’ the first land made in 
“ the Laslern jiassage a route usually taken by vi ssels sailing in tlie autumn 
from KuroiM* aiul America for (.'hina. This passage, euinmencing with Sandal- 
Wood Island and terminating with the outlet of Daiiipier Straits, alVords the voyager 
a sight of a rieli succession of islands. 

“ The large islainl of 'rimor,” says he, “ was one of those included within our 
vi<*w. Its forest trees, crowning a inajeslic bank, waved us a graceful invitation to 
their cixding sliades.” 

Next wt*ri* the Banda Islands. Farther east the valuable Arroo Islands, “abound- 
ing in delicious fruits and birds of rarest ]>luniage.” The large island of Booroo 
was iK'xl descried, “tlie genial soil of the Cajoput tree.” 

Aller leaving the Banda Sea, the Island of Amlioyiia came into view, “distin- 
guished among all the spie.e settlements under European control, for the extent and 
beauty ot* its capital, tlie strength of its fortiiications, and the proportionally large 
number of its iirofessiiig Christians. It contains a population of forty to fifty thou- 
sand.” 
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“ Wc had the larfce island ofCIeraiu iu si^ht a long time. Its lively verdure, its tow- 
ering mountains, its variegated surface, and csiweially its associated history, tended 
to render it an object of most interesting eonteniplation. Travellers spi^ak of soiih; of 
its scenes as cnehtinting. 'Fhe missionaries describe it as exceedingly fertile. The 
sago finds no soil so congenial to its perfection as tlie wi‘11 saturated bogs o^'Orani. 
This valuable tree grows wild, not merely in scxittcring clumps, but in deep forests, 
supplying its indolc'nt tribe's with abundant provision and considerable wealth. Tlie 
waters teem with a variety of tlu* finest fish. The inhabitants of the seacoast are 
principally Malays. In the inland districts, tlie ‘ A Iforees,’ or aborigines, aboiuid. 
The shocking Jli.ak enstdin of dc'stroying liunuin life by treachery, without provo- 
cation, to add human heads to the trophies of their crwdt}", is common here witli 
Borneo and OlelK's.'* 

To tile north-east, and “ not far from the north coast of Yilold, is Termite, a small 
but important island, whose* snltnii has e‘xtou<le d his dominions over many of the 
adjacent islands, te» parts of (.'ele-bes, and eve'ii to New (hiiiuja.” 

“ 'riiese isl.'Uids form the principal stations under the Netherlands Missionary 

Society.’' 

In relcreiiee to the e arly attempts of the Porthgiiesc to Clirisliiini/.e this insular 
population, from laid elownwarel. eiur author says, “that, at this day, their success 
and its results cannot be det<;rmined.” “Near tlie close of that cefturv, ^he Dutch 
dispossessed the Portuguese, and introduced Protestantism among the* natives.” 'rhe 
zeal and energy of the early ebuplains of the reformed faith, notwilJistanding their 
injudii'ioiis plans, were, for a time, suceessfid. Ih'clensiori, however, srsni followed. 
“ During the eighleenth century, but lew atteiiipts were made to reviviJ the dying 
spirit of (’hristiaiiity.” 

This important and long neglected agency, now devolves on tlie Netherlands Mis- 
sionary Socii’ty, 

The last great islands of this Eastern passage are \V^^ijoo, with its one, hundred 
thoiLsand inhabitants, on tlie one side, and Xf;\v t hiinea on the otlier. 'Phe following 
extract givt?s some idea of the magnitude and eiiaraeteri.stics of this insular conti- 
nent: — “ It extends about twelve hundred mik*s in length, and from filleeii U» tlire,e 
hundred and sixty in breadth. Navigators speak with rupturt* of the be'auty of its 
coasts, and thi; astoiiisliing variety of its rich productions. Among the nriiainen(.s of 
its natural history, is the far-tamed Binl of Paradise, of which ten or twelve species 
make it their favourite residence. It is inhabited by several millions of souls, com- 
posed of many distinct tribes, very ditferent in appearance and habits, but all sunk 
in deep intellectual and .spiritual ignorance. The great mass consists of negroes, of 
herculean frame, and jet black countenance. Some of them are canniUils; others 
arc mild and obliging to strangers.*' 

Tlic.se “Dceanh: groups,'* through vvhicli we have followed our author's course, 
certainly present a coniiiination, no where else to Is; tbund, of advantageous positions, 
fertility, and loveliness. Of course they difter widedy in imyjortancc, from tin; in- 
sular continent, with its mountain ranges of Alpine elevation, to the coral islet just 
rising, just risen, above the surface of the sea. 7’hcy have, however, some common 
features, expressive of a family likeness, ^'hoir outer shores, cxyxised to the full 
force of the waves, arc rocky and surf-beaten. But the inner shores, not so cxyiosed, 
and the clustered islands, protected by each other, arc touched only by a gentle rip- 
ple breaking on tlieir sands. They rise beautifully from Uic calm bed of the sur- 
rounding ocean. Their waving outline of deep verdure is traced against a sky 
almost always clear. A tropical forest mantles every summit, and descends to the 
water’s edge, as if to cover, in the spirit of Eitsforn seclusion, the form and feet of 
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imturn from virw. Morjiiii/I arid hn'czes blow altornatoly over f.-ich expanse 

of foliage, from sea and shore* — now frc-sliejiinj^ its vi-rdure, and now scatterings its 
Iicrfuine. On many of tiu in, the Iraers of human habitation are searei*ly seen, as 
a favourinjr wind (carries you rapidly by. On others, the simple (-oUajres of the native 
inhabitant can be distinj^uislnal, half coiieealed by shrubbery and tre<‘s. 

l\‘rhaps the peculiar charachiristie of these islands is their silent iiiagrnifieenee, 
their rich eovering’, no where broken, and their stillnc'ss, never disturb«-d. It is im- 
])ossihle to pass thcmi without contrast in jir what tliey are, with wliat lliey are to bo. 
Now no one can live there with secairity of lih* and projierty. Hut were we tinc- 
tured with the decfrine of tin; Metiuiipsyeiiosis, we sliruild be. inclined to fix our 
last transmi^rration there,. 

“ A multitude of islands, of inconsiderable note, rose ami sunk in our horizon a.s 
wc grlided g'eiitly alonir, until, <-Iea ring- the Straits of Daiujiier, W(‘ found ourselves 
once more ridiiigf upon the loiij? swell of an opc'ii sea.” Passiiifr tlie IVlew Islands, 
Tormosa, &.<*., “the dawn f)f morning (f'ehruary I!); flisch)sid the hintf and barren 
peaks of the Ladrone and nei;,dibourinj|r islands,” fonniuLr the enlrama* to the Gulf 
of Gaiiton. 

A diaiw of Jiis leu moiillis’ residence in ('hina follows tliis iifdiec of Mr. Abeel’s 
arrival. To it we reh^r readers tor some account of the Koreijru Residences at 
Macao ayd Gai.^on, of the iiativ<i estahlishimaits, private and reliirious, of tin; lead- 
Insr seels into wliieli the nation is divided, of its moral and social eouditiou, elosod 
by an appt'al to (’hristian svinpuliiy id behalf of its pcoph*. It is nut our purpose, 
by a r<'t;nlar synopsis ol‘ its eontents, to di tract from the iulerest or supersede tlic 
perusal of this puldieatiou, 

Jh <'(’iul)('r 30, |H.‘hh Mr. A1k'<‘1 closed his residem c in Ghina, nnd «*inharked for 
Java. \V(* will njrnin attempt to Irat'e his proirress. 

“ A t’evv days ath r leaviuif Ghiiia, we made tin* (M)ast of (Vx inn Ghimi.” — “This 
kiu<rd(;m now iiieludes Tompiiu ami part of C'aiubodia, am! has a hardy and ( ikt- 
g^etic, thoutrli it is said, dislmm'sl, <TUel, and intolerant pojiulalioM.” — “The Ghines<* 
lanj^uagfo is vv'eil nmh rstood l>v the inhahilaiits of Anmun^ the n.iljvf* appellation of 
tills eountry, tliouyli they j'jnploy nnolla'r ehar:u*ler in eominon intererjurse.” 

“'Pile <^'lt]u>lies have lonj,^ iuid a fadhokl here. Tln'y reckon aOoul three Immlred 
thousand eonverUs, the great iiiajorily iK’intr in 'I’on«iuin. rormerlv they were hiirh 
in tiivour at <-ourl, hut upon (he death of the king:, whom the Ihshopof Adraii hroiig:ht 
over to Frane«' for edu< atioii, their intbienee diminished, and they liave since suf- 
fer(“<l a severe perse4‘uti<Hl.” 

Mr. Aliei'i iande<l at Aiijui, in the Strait.', of Sunda, an anelionige wlicre ships in 
till! favourable Monsoon touch for refreshments. ^ 

“ It is silnali'd on a large plain, adorned with e,xteiisivi‘ groves of cocoa-nul trees, 
and hounded by an aiiipliitheatrc of most diversitied and jiieturestpic hills.” 

“ 3’he. face of the country In twecn Aiijui and Hatavia, a dislaneo of eighty miles, 
is varied with hill and dale, wilderness and eiiUivalion. 'I’lie low’ and level tracts are 
laid out ill c.xteiisivc rice fields, wdiilc the iieighhouriiig forests are euliveiied with 
beautiful birds and iiilested with ferocious tigor.s.” 

“ Hatavia, the capital of Java and of the Dutch l-V,i.st India colonics, contains, 
within a circuit of twenty mih'H, a population of tliri'c Imiiilred thousand souls. 
Soiirabnya, tlie second city of Java, has un cipial number. Saiiianuig contains tw’o 
hundred tiioiisand. 'Du! whole Island of Java iins about si.v iiiillioiis ol inhabitants, 
four of whom speak the Javanese language, one million and a halt Uie Sunda, and 
half a million the Malayan. There are on the island, chiefly in tlie cities, about 
fitly thousand Chinese.” 
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There seems to have been a lime, in the early history of the Dutch East India 
possessions, when strenuous efforts were made to civili/e and Christianize the na- 
tive islanders. But these endeavours have lonjr sinet- ceased. The natural riches 
and capabilities of these splendid colonies have btjcn monopolized or repressed by 
a policy proverbially Dutch. Restrictions on commerce without, have kept pace 
with |x^tty wars in the interior, an<l massacres of tln^ resident Chinese. For a sliort 
period these islands enjoyed a brtiathing- lime under Britisli protection and the ad- 
ministration of Sir Stamford Raftlcs. Unhappily they nwerted iijrain to Holland, 
and there is at present but little hope tliat they will find a better master. A worse 
cannot be found. 

After a residence of about six months in Java, Mr. Al)ccl a^^ain embarked for 
Sing’apore and Siam. 

The reg^iilations of the En^^lish East India (Company affecting the (Miina trade, 
and the need of a depot for British g-oods for the supply of tlie native craft from 
the Eastern islands, have triven to SiiijrajKire its present importance. From a jungle 
it luis Ix'come the seat of a population of twenty thousand souls. “ Its extensise 
harbour, surrounded by numerous islands, and affordin^^ safe aneliora^rc tf> any num- 
ber of shipjiinjr, is frequented by prows from all th»‘ Eastern ports and kinjrdonis.’* 

Leaviiijr Singra|>ore in an Arab vessel, and coastiujif the Malayan peninsula, with 
its intcrestiiifr upland scenery, Mr. Abeel arrived off the mouth of^he Mvinam,the 
river which drains the ^reat valh'v of Siam. “ ft is a noble river, half a inihs in 
average width ; its banks low, and covered with jungle ; and affording many in- 
teresting views as you pass up and down its winding course.’* 

Bankok, tlie modern capital of Siam, stands on tin* Meinam, thirty miles aliove its 
mouth. “The palaces of the two kings and soiin? of the princes form the walh*d part 
of the city, while the suburbs cxteml two or tliri'c miles abovc^ and below the royal 
residences, and on cither bank. In and near the city, a few' streets have been laid 
out, but the houses arc; generally built upon piles, on the W'aler oi near its edge. 
The river may be considered the highway, the mart, and the pleasure grounds of 
the city. Here the ma.ss of the population reside, carry on thc:ir busiiu-ss, and take, 
their recreation. In many places, how'ever, the dwellings retire to some distance 
from the margin of the river, forming a mirrow' extended strcict; or, braiiehing off 
toward the interior, arc scattiTcd over the face of tlu; country, amid gardens and 
jungle and rice-fields.” 

“ The finest sjjeciincns of architecture are the toinpl<*s, generally occupying the 
best sites, containing some of them a thoii.sand idols, and ciovering a large area of 
ground, with the connected monastic buildings.” These are Budhistic temples, 
“ built by the king and principal men of the kingilom.” ’rwenly thousand priests, 
“sup])orted hy royal and private Ixmiity,” ministi r in them. But, exeepl these tem- 
ples, and the royal palaf;es, anil IIh; inansionK of the princes, “ every thing is im- 
provable and nothing improved.” “ Neither order nor convenience, ornament nor 
comfort, arc consulted in the situation and structure of their houses.” 

The tw’clvc months passed hy Mr. AIk*cI, in tw'o suecessive residences at Bankok, 
were filled up in acquiring a knowledge of the country, learning its languages, dis- 
fxmsing gratuitously simple medicines, and distributing the means of religious in- 
struction very extensively among the natives andl'hinese. His new and interesting 
notices of the country afford us some idea of the condition and charactiT of its popu- 
lation, amounting to four or five millions. It ap{)cars, that a part of this population, 
consisting of kidnapped and captured natives of the contiguous countries, lies under 
BA unqualified and cruel slavery. Even the native Siamese are held bound to govern- 
ment in an unlimited and moat oppreaaive service-tax. The Chinese only escape the 
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requisition of perBonal service, by the payment ofn triennial caj)ita1ion sum. From 
this mass of qualiii{ <l and unqualified slavery, result of course, m<*aiincss, poverty, 
wniteliedness, and national de;rradatif)n. These eonseqiu-nces are said to be a<rtrra- 
vated “by the corrupt administratif>n ofjusliee, by poli!(aiiiy, j^ainbliri^, iiideecncy, 
and a dishonesty characteristic of the nation.” 

Of the lanjrnawf's of this kinjrdom, we arc told, lljat the most eomnuHi are the 
(Jhiriosi‘ (Tiiychen dialect) ami the Siamese. 'I'bis last is said to be simple and 
ner\ous as a spoken lunyna^o*, hut turjfiil and epiflu tieal in writiiijr. 'PIk' Pali is 
here, ns in (’anibodia and parts of India, the sacred ton'fue. 'Die Iiaf)S is said to bo 
a dialect of the Sianu'si- ; hut the (‘ainhodian, the court lanjriiairr, tf> dilfer much 
from it, and the Ibirmese to he quite ;motiier toiiirne. 

In the January OK'tl) of' his roideiiee in this lomly situation, Mr, Ahe( 1 writes 
thus: — “There is somethin*:;’ in the beauty of the heavens at this seaMUi of tijc year, 
which mak<“s up for tin* destitution of everv eartlilv eliarfii, and cAef-eds any thinir 
I ev('r noticed in otlnT elimates. For many v\eeks there has scarcely fallen a drcjp 
of lain, 'Pile atmospliere, diirinj^ the <lnv, is so clear, that fin* (*ye wanders tlnoiiyh 
llie hoimdless field with a imist aiumathio r:in*j«-. Nothiie.r eaii evra-ed flic nhu’ies 
of the nn>n!inir and eveninir twilijrht. J'he hnrnislnd heaven-- — the hro.id rays of 
the liidhen sun, shootinir nj» tin* wide areh *)f the firmann'Ut — oden snc<*ee(h d hy 
transviThf slrea^vs of the most delicate, and \aiyin<^ etjlours, ami these vieldiii;^ to 
a (Injusainl s<jfi» r and still solli r tinges, — hold <inr e\es and hearts, at tin* close of 
each day, in irlowinjr adiiurati«)n, until the stars have one hv one iinveileri tlieir 
jjlorics, and all the f.a'leslial woilils beam forth thrmi^h tin* a/.iue with the hriirhest 
radiance,” 

3’liis extraet, hijrhly descriptive in il-elt’ is applicable also to tlie winter of the 
Philippine Islands, and prohahly of <»tln-r tropical parts of tin* Nor, \vc may 

add, is an imekuided and radiant sky, hy nioht and hy day. the onlv eniovinent 
there at tliis season. You tln’re breathe an «lastie air, and you fe» 1 its mild, eool 
freshness tlirou^rh a thin dress at <’very pt»re. I’nhappily the Nim returns, nller thn e 
or four months of this delii^httiil temperature, with it-. ]>( in tratimr, snhdiiinif *-trect 
oil th(^ frame. Its I*xeessive power prepan-s y<>u to wi bsune tie* season of tin* an. 
iiiial rains. 'Phe exhalations <jf a whole smiimer, from a n hole (wean, are then eon- 
deusi-d your head. 3’he <*lou(ls, heavily j’liurced, are driven pniiriiie- across 

the sky ; or settliiijM; down over the spot where yon ar*-, let fall tiwir torrents of 
water, eoiupared with wlii»*h the rains of itorthern elimates are hut an elevated dew. 

In sneli climates thi’ie is no eorreelness in onr iniMinon divi-^ion of the voar. 
Heiiee, in tlu* native lanjrnaires, instead of .summer and winter, sprin*.^ and nntnmri, 
we find names for hnt three seasons, ealk d atler tlu^r eharaclerislles, tlie “ hot,” 
tin* “ wet,” ami tin* “ cold,” 

'Pin* narrativ*’ j)art, of tin* work vve have uml»T review, eh)si*s with the auflmr’s 
r(*sideMce in Siam and Singapore, (’ompelled hy ill health to seek a eold* r climate, 
in* einharki'il for Knijlainl, (for no Amerii*ae v« ssels an* permitted to v isit Singa- 
pore,) in May, ISJJ, and nrriveil there in Ortoher of the same year. 

Appended, howev(*r, t<i tin* personal narrative, ai<* several ehaj‘t*'rs on Sumatra, 
Hnrneo,( VlelM*s, the IMiilippine Islands, the J.ooclns> Islands, and Japan. These elinp- 
ters, thoiifrh we do n*»f follow them, we recominernl to w< sterii n julers, as eontain- 
iii^ information drawn from conversation and mannseripf sources, not accessible, 
probably, to them. We iiiijrht coiidinsc within our n'lnainiiiu- limits the contents 
of Ihcpc ehapters, were it our wish to su|H'rsedo, and m't to rail attention to, tlie 
work und<*r n'view. Instead r>f this, we will add what our author’s professional ob- 
ject did not include — some remarks dh the present state of our intercourse wiUi tlicsc 
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important coimtrirs of tlio East. Then* may 1 m* little tliat is now in our remarks^ 
and inclt'ud \vt* make tlicin cliirlly us iiitroduftory to anothrr subject, to which rc- 
(ent intoHi:;jenee has jirivon a nn’laneholy interest; lo llu; question, liow to protect 
the lives and properties of our eitizeiis, resortinjr to or n siding in tlie I’kist. It is 
not necressary to separ.ite tlu* <»bjeets tor which they may repair thither, whether it 
hi- for tlu; purposes of U iu-voleiit exertion, or of curious r<;seaich, or lor the prolits 
of comincreial inU reonrse. 

As respects one <n* these ;fionj>s, tlu* Philippine Islands, it is well known that tlu; 
existence of si colonial authority there, inodili<*.s the jpiestion »if prolcelion from the 
same ijiiestioii under iiulc-pendent iisitive jrovernments. In reference to this jrroup,, 
we n*marlv, that onr prmtnt intfirourst’ is still in *rreat measure «rovi*rne(l by the 
old nili's of Spanish colonial polic}’. 

Forei:|!i vessels are restricted to one port; double diities are clntr/red on imports 
under their flays. l)idien!ti<-s an* thrown in the wsiy of foreigners desiriny to make 
Manilsi their n*sideju’e. 'rih ir limits, if jKU milted to reside there, extend bnt over 
one ont <>f Iwenly-i’iyhf pro\inci*.s, into which the islands an* divided. 4’hcy remain 
heretics and aliens. And k st any ideas should enter at variance witli this system, 
all hooks are riyoroiisly exebuk d, unless licensed by the cb;ryy. 

'I’he Spajiish othcers yovt'rnijiy tlu'sc islands arc a remark.'thle exampk; of the 
absence of all ambition of personal distinction and tin* desire of yencra^, improiC" 
iiicnl. Had they even fell the (k'sin; of colonial advancement, these islands would 
not have remaiiud statiomiry .so lony. Had they tuen felt tlu; pridt* of political in- 
dependene,*;, it would have been seen, ere this, that tlu'se colonies an; bound to I be 
mother c’OJintry by no lu c-essiry tie. There is no dfuiUl a deep feeliny of ei;c,lesias- 
tical dependence iiervadiny the j>coplc and country cb ryy, and forming tin* stronyesl 
bo»id of «mio»i to the mother country. Tlu* biybei eccle.siastie.s, however, cannot but 
have noti(;(Mi, that a declaration of indep«*nd« iiee »loes not sever flu; conru‘xioii with 
the Holy Sei*. Still, until now', neither the desire of politienl nor 0 (*.clo.‘<iustlCiil hide- 
pendemu*, has outweighed, with the colonial aiithoritie.», the satisfaction of com- 
foitabie places, the t<*eolIeetuins they liav<‘ bniuyht from tlu* fM'niiisula, and tlu; 
attachments tlury hav<; let’t then;. VVlu-ther snc'h a separation will hike plae»: soon, 
or ever, or wliellu;r these (vdonies will jWss into the }M>vver of u more lilicral yovi'rn- 
iiieiit, arc questions not susceptible of any salisfictory aicswer. 

As respects intercours;; with Siam, it may In; said, tJnit on the few occiusions 
when our mereJjant vessels have entercil the iMeinam, they have Kutfered so severely 
from oilicial exaction, that vve cannot l)e .said to have any real commeri-.ial in- 
tercourse with that country. It is not probable that this state of thiiiy.s has Iwjcn 
changed by our late treaty w i{h tlu; kiny, nor will it be by any inrrr treaty. VVe en- 
tirely approve nt' the atb;iM|)t to form treaties with tlu; Siamese and otlw*r Eastern 
governments ; but \vi- fear too much confidence, superseding a watchful public re- 
gard, may be reposed in these pajKJr *;ngag«riiK*nl.s. 

A.S resjM;cts the. group of islands lying iMitwccn the Dutch and Spanish colonies, 
the luiochoo Islands, Japan, &c., our intr;rcoiirse with them is eutir(;ly prosjMJctive, 
for they have scarcely ever been visited by vessels under American colours. 

Sumatra, the wc.st coast of Sumatra, affords, {M.Thup.s, the best iristaiie*; of an in- 
fereour.se <;arried on, without interveiitiori, lM.*tw<;eri our ow'n citi/eiis and iiativ(;s of 
South-Eastern Asia under independent governiiient. On this instance, therefore, 
extcnsihle pros|M;ctively to otlu r instaiiees, vve may ground our remarks on the mode 
of protecting the lives and prfqK;riieM of our ciiizetiK, ex{K)aed by this intercourse. 
“ This island,’* Mr. Abt;el says, “ is a favourite resott for trading vchbc‘Ih from Eng- 
land and America ; and from the testimony of one who has been engaged in tlic 
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trailk', tijo most dishonoursiblc and dishonest iiicari.s arc often employed to defraud 
tile natives.” VVt; Udieve tiu^se unworlliy means have always iiecri diseoimtcnanecd 
by tlio parties interested in lOu^rlarid and America. VVe believe, too, that comparing 
the past with the pre\sciit, there has been a chaise lor the better in tiiis particular. 
Still, we ^et from tliis statement, under these Jiinitutioiis, one of the “eoucessa” 
under which flireijrii intercourse is earrb'd on with South- I'ia stem Asia. 

Aj^aiii, throughout Kaslern Asiii, the irri*at a^^ent of iritoAiciition, depnivation, and 
misery, is the. leading article of traflie, ( ’oinineree sup[)iies opium to tlie Mala}', as 
it has ^iven spirits to the .Nortli Ameriran Indian, and lire arms to the Polynesian 
Islander. 

A^ain, in the e.xelianfrr* which thus lak«*s place, tin ‘ enli^^htened Europi an or 
.Ameriean is the ^irivcr, the half-eiviiized nativii the. leeeiver: the one elevated by 
civilization and Chrisfianity, the other sunk t limn <r|i ajres of declension irotn know- 
ledge and virtm*. 'J’iicsc arc tlie parties to intercourse in Kastern A-ia, and these 
the antecedents of a;rjrression on either hand, or of e.ollisioii with eaeJi otlier. 

We may sup]wjse tin* oe<*urrerice of a \< ry strong' ea.M-; an a<rarrssion hy the na- 
tive on fi>rei^ii intereoNrse. We may lt»ok i:)r\vard to eases when the sutferiuir fo- 
reiijner shall he an irmoeent indivnlnal; wlien his sn[H‘rior intA‘llii,o nee will not havfj 
made him the more a criminal ; when he will snff«T lor no <tct of his own; when 
he will he^the vi»-tim of irritated or debased men, without, having done anyfliin^ 
to provoke the venj|reaiua', or produet' the de<rradation. In sueli eases it is not likely 
that the injured party will he a silent sutferer. He will apjieal to his i,o»\ eminent. 
IJ eneo the oeeasioiis tor i(overnment interferenee. 

Now, w’(' would not lie. understood to havt* an e\tra\.ii>ant eonfulenee in such in- 
tervi'iitioii in Hastem .Vsia. We liave. more eonf«denee in the intlnenee of the con- 
weientious merchant, or able missionary, than in tin* political auent or naval otheer. 
Yet we suppose that such inliTvintion may 1 m* ofti'ii useful, and will l»e somelimcs 
nectiMsary. I’ln* (pjestioii then coincs up, which wc ha\c proposed to c.vamiiic. How 
shall our •'■overnnieiit proct'ctl to rednss wroji^s iullicltd on its eiti/i tis in liieir in- 
Icrc'imrse with South-l*:.j stern Asia, ami toMfiM- tin m permanent .■'Ci urity ’ One «*on- 
vie.tion is, hy opm, pea<*etul, eonciliatory, manly uieasuri s, in oppo.-ition to di>:riiiv.es, 
Ixistilities, and retaliation. 

l^et u.s take tii.st tin: case of an actual injury intlieted, and see if openi, judieial, 
yet firm and prompt measures, be not commended hy justice ami expi dii ncy, over 
retaliation. 

'I’hc inlc'Ilijrenee ofsneh an act pcrpctrateil on the Sumatran or some otlicr coast, 
reaches this country ; brought, perhaps hy tin* ]iurty who suM’ered, or lias well iii^h 
sutfered. What are the measures eomm<*ud«'ii by jpslh*** on the receipt of such 
iMlelli<»-enee Hoes not jusliec remind us, that “a ^vrid body may sonielimes sutfiT 
in some of its parts, hy the outhreakin^ of passions, to w hose exi iteinent its other 
mcmlKTs have ministered Hoes it not demand that we lake inbi account the coii- 
diti<in ami character of the otfender, hy descent and hy temptation.’ 'Dje fact may 
1)0 established ; but on what evidence / An ex parte stateiiieiil, tin* accusi'i’s e vi- 
dence. / llis loss may not he doubted; hut was there no pro\oeati(m He may not 
have i^iven that provocation ; but do wc know the idi'sis oi‘ a native islander on the 
dcj^ree of the. responsibility of couiitryiin*ii, or on the extent to which they may bo 
justly called to make reparation, or to siifter Kir eaeh other * 

Suppose the nativi- otVeuder convicted, what shall he Ins sentence - (’an justice 
cxjKjct, in an Kastern Taj^aii, a (’h list bin sense of iruiit, and impose a like measure 
of punishincut / Or sliull i>nc convi iitional law with native princes, in the IsloudK 
of the fciuiit, class all crimes togctlier,uiid aimox to thoir commission one penalty ? 
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Suppose tJie same oftcndcT to bi^ Jidjiicijred worthy of* ilratli ; how shall he b(^ brought 
to punishment I Shall it be by a measure that rcv<‘rses tlie maxiiiif “ better that the 
guilty escape tiian that the imioeeiit perish?** Will justice permit us to forego the 
form of judicial apjirehensioji, and, approaching the ofl*eiid(;r in disguise, to strike 
him, with a blow that levels him and all around him in the same death together ? 
Should this b<i done at an lumr when wakeful guilt may take the alarm, but sleeping 
iimoe<‘nee is sum to sutler/ 

It may be said that these suppositions arc irrele vant — that tiu’y do not apply to 
the most common and serious case, that <»f outrages in which the native authoritic'S 
are implicated. Hut In're too justici? must admit lie; existence, and force of diti’er- 
cnee of national character, and of possible provocation. It must also ascertain the 
degree <»f implication. 

Now, we wv)n!(l ask, what are these* native authorities, supposed to 1 m' tlms im- 
plieatt d Are ihey governments, or not? If governments, should we not treat them 
as such, and re(juire, miiiii.illy, that iiitcniatioiial oli'endcrs he dclivere.d up or pun* 
ished ? If not, and in the western sens<* perhaps they an* rif»t governments, can 
respoiisiliility he taken jusllv from the “authorities,’* such as they are, and listened 
on tlie iiiuititmle 'fiiese snhj<‘Ots, il'vve please to call them such, sntVer much frum 
their irrt'giilar iul<'fs. Shall they also Im* re<pfired to sutVer in Onir at end * 

Hut it may l>'-’ ohj» cterl tlial all this is irrelevant also, 'riiat alUarc m,ore or less 
implicated — tiiat sti< i< ty, in the.<<‘ regions, is an association tf» phmd(T for the com- 
mon ln'iietit, — tliat expedieney r«‘ipiires that e\amj>les sliould, from tiim* to time, be 
made — that r^jl'emler'S eannr)t he appreWcmled, and that the only possible nuxU* of 
punishment, is by a sudden, di.^guised, amt muliseriminating stroke. 

I..et us put tlie argmiH lit, tln‘U, on the. footing ol' alnlity and expedieney, and con- 
sid('r, not wliat can be done justly, hut what our iiu'ans permit, and our interest de- 
mands. Is there any tlien among these pj'tty govcrnmenls Isworul the reach of the 
American governinejit .’ And it*o«ir iia*ion.il Inmonr requires what one sloop cannot 
pertorm in a manly m.anner, slionid we not s<*nd a larger force* If we 4*ould a[>pre- 
licnd no eriminal, might lu) {>ri.'sr>ricrs, no ln)stages he takr n And if it were, in tin* 
liisf. n sorf, ricecs-sary to piuiish tli<* innocent li>r tin* guilty, should it not he done, 
for cffl ct’.S .-^akc, in <l judicial m-miH r, ;iinl mnlfr ;i show, ;it least, of ju.slice * 

Hut it may he ohjeeti-d here tiiat tlie weakness of these (rihcs is llieii defenee. 
That if warned of the a))j»roar:li of a chastising lor<*e, lln*y esc.aj>e to the jungle, and 
evade all pursuit. Hut do tliey leave im j)I«*<lgos heliirnl Would not tin* sequestra- 
tion of their abandoned goods or the destnudion of their villages and lioats, do 
sonn’thine towards comjM jisating the los'< of the prfqsTty of our I'itizens, and pre- 
venting future attacks'' Should this first measiin: prove insuflieieiit, would not tlie 
privilege of an iinJisi*riinina1e massacre In* still open, as a last resort / 

Again, if severity were hoth easy and justifiahU^ in these itases, what arc wc to 
think of the exfs-dieney of attempting to produce, liy retaliation, on the Ikustern 
Islanders, “a ///.sZi/ig, and iridr^ ami hpnrjirial imprfusifni^" 

As to the matter of dnratifin, it is certainly true, that a blow will \h'. Ii*lt and re- 
rncinhcicd in prnjiorlion to its severity. 'J'hc wTctehed will never forget the stroke 
that made him so. Hut if you w'ould render an etVect f'xtnntirfi among the broken 
and rival tribes of liUstern Inlands, you must first hind them togetlier by those fine 
cords of common h'fding, which carry impressions through all the rncniher.s of so- 
ciety, with us, with electrical rpiic^kncss and force. And why desire to produce 
effects that shall he lasting and extensive, if they must lie misinterpreted, or injuri- 
ous, or unjust? What security have you, when aiming to produce these “effects,** 
that the Diak will not suppose you are coilectiug “ trophies,** or the Malay that you 
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are frluttin^ revenue ? Wliat more likely, when Uic fruilt you would punish la 
severed from its dcstirts, by the imdiscritriiiiatiri^ nature of the stroke. 

Besides, commerce is, in its nature, esseiitially voluntary and peacelul. Our ukt 
chants send property to the ends of the earth, not for safe keepinjr, but for gain. 
Security is necessary on its way. But security would be too disarly i)urchasi)d by 
the destruction of frieiidly intercourse. We therefore deprecate all retaliatory mea- 
.sures, and all severity, beytmd judicial reparation. We iear those wid»; and lasting 
clfccts spokc'u of, must cease to Ije felt lx,*lbre peaceful intercourse can be resumed, 
and that tlien, ibis purchased blessing, this new sfreurity, will he as if never pos- 
sessed. Wc fear, too, for this reason, that the same measures will prostrate the 
high tmterpriscs of our country’s benevolence toward the East. 

But will a mild conciliatory mode of dt aling, give, to our future intercourse with 
Soutfi-Hasteni Asia, the requisite security ? We conti'iid, that this result is in a 
CfMisiderable degree- to be eirecli.-d, liy the very use of tile just and wise ineasiire.s 
wc have advocated, at the tiiii'-s and places of eoiiision. It cannot be said that our 
P'ast .security has r< sulted from sev<*rc m<*asurcs, stiicci they hav(j been scaret-ly rc- 
.sorted to, exeept in a sifigUi and recent iiisfaiiee. <.)ur argument is directed against 
individual vi< \vs of this subject, uiisaiictioned by olficial practice. And wiieii wc 
reiiieml)er, that our iiitereourse has been carried on with South-Eastern Asia so 
Jong with^sr) tl \7 emharrassnu’nls, is it not highly prohabh- that it will eomc to be 
e.ondueli'd with pi-rfeet security, when it receiv«‘s, for the first lime in the history of 
our nation, a kind, public regard ? 

Milherto <Mir governnu'ut has taken no measun-s to iiifonn il<elf of the political 
and general eondition of that part c)f the woibl. ft has ne\er couu* in peare. to make 
itself know'll there. Our national Hag has hardly ever been seen tliero. .It has ap- 
peared, perhaps, in a single in.sta!M;e, to see that justiee was done io its eitizensj 
but W’heii to see that justiee was done //y those cili/ens ■ Whal additional security 
would Im' given to American intercourse with th<‘ East, if its merehant colours were 
assoeiated, in the. mind of ev<*ry native prince, as fht'V lloaf in tlu* mild bn-e/.es of 
his island dominion, with the j»rotc<*tive ean* of a just and powerful nation! 

. (.hir e.onelusioii from tliis argument is, that justiee and e.vjn'diei^ey both require 
the iulopfion of watehlul, judi<-ial, aiuf yet eoneiliaf«)r\ measures, by our govern- 
meiif, tow.inis these insular kingdoms, in contradisfinction to a sy.st cm of retaliation 
and foree. Christian nations, after neglecting to make eoinmon tin ir pi cidiar bles.s. 
ings, for so maiiy <‘enluries, owe tbrl>ear.'iiice at least to thos«* imhap[)y societies of 
men, w'hose d<*gra(latioii they have refused ti) elevati-, nay, cooperated to proihice. 

It is evi<lent, frcun the work before us, that there arc vast openings for enterprise 
in South- Easlei 11 .\sia. The higher objee.ts of 1 -hrislian ])hilan!hro])y, are identified 
there, with tlui estafdishment f»f politieal lelations, and the gains of eomnuTeinJ in- 
tercourse. We will not <lin'et statesmen and ('hristians wliat they should do in this 
ease. But, as im i chants, we will say, had we assigned to us, iu perjictuity, the ad- 
vantages of the <-onimerCe of the East, the ditVusioii of knowledge, the exe rtion ot' 
Iwiievolenee, and the supiuirt <if missions there, are the measures t«) which we slioiild 
t(M-l din'eP’d, by a regard to ja’Ciiniary interests. I’o society. Providence has made 
such an assignment. 

A word of ei itieism ;md w<' eonehide this review, 'i'his work is w'rittcn in an 
easy, unpretendiiig style, Ntimeliin<*.s rather enrelesslv, generally without ornament. 
We nn^ told in the prefluv, that the writer has been unable, since his return to this 
country, to give the heuefit of revision to what was written abroad under many un- 
favourable eireiiiiistaiiees, and particularly in ill health. Our extracts furnish some 
»lR!cimeiis of gowl description. 'Phcrc arc in tlie volume other higldy impressive 
VOL. XVII. — NO. 33. 33 
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passa^roR. But, nn the whole, and without the explanations of the prefact!, we should 
say, there is not so iiiueli effort exhibited in tlie book as was due to the greatness of 
the subject, nor so much talent as mi^ht have l)een ex|H'eted from the author. 

Jie^rjirdcd as an individual contribution, it is certainly resi>cclable. It is by no 
means complete, nor have wc to dept'nd, in future, on any individual contribiitton, for 
a complete view of this subject. Now that Kastern .\sia is attractinjr so imnrh at- 
tention amoufir our cDuntrynien, and is thrown open to a kiiulred stuitiment and en- 
terprise in Great Britain, W(! may lo<ik for a .succession of publications on both sides 
of the Atlantic. 

The two nations are plf’djrcd to the «Teat wwk which no other can .•iccomplisli, of 
civilizinif and ( ’)iri‘<tianizinjr the Kast. The work demands an accomplished and 
powerful instruuK'ntaliiy, in every step of its progress. Kor this, w<.‘ look to British 
and .Vnierican intelligence and piety, under Him, “ without whom atrents cannot he 
qualified, nor a»-t'ney siu'cessfiil." 

The Life of the Emperor Napoleon. With an Appetulix, con- 
taining an examination of Sir W. Scott’s Life of Napoleon 
Bonaparte;” and a notice of the principal errors of other 
writers, re.’=jp('cting Ids character and conduct. By li. I.«ec. 
Complete in four vols. Vol. 1. New York: 

Wk cannot say, that as Americans, wc derive rnindi pleasure from the contem- 
plation of this work, 'riiere is somethini{ wc do ind relish in th(‘ spcetaele of a 
citizen of these I’liited States, tin* proper fie of despotism hy Ins very hirtli, pro- 
elaifiiinir hitiistdf with a lo«id voiei; the ehainpion of o[»e wb.o was the ahsolutt' per- 
sonification of arbitrary p«)wer, and entcrinix the lists, with the o)»jeet »)f makinjr an 
impetuous onset U})0U iIk* most formidahle antaironist of the despot. 'I’nie it is, this 
uutagonist, is not the friend of republhs ; hut it IS the c-uuse, not the loe, wliich im- 
parts a character to tlu^ eonto.'^t. 'I'hc aristocrat who t.issays t<> dcstjoy the pernicious 
illusions with which miJiallovved sway is cncirelcd hy tin! jrlare of military fflory, 
performs a labour far mon! republican in «!ssence than that of the dcjtnterat who 
endeavours to stren£rtheu and perpetuate* tin! imposture. The tory haroin t ad- 
vances much strori«rer claims in this instance to the gratitude nf every a(lvo«:ate of 
the rights of man, than the American wiiijr. \Ve are aware, indeed, that a sort of 
ill-defined idea exists, that from the fact of .Napoleon’s /lot haviiur hei-n what is 
Icclmieally styled a lc<ritiitmte rtnuinre.li, hut, to use; a favourite phrase, a child of 
the revolution, sprunjir from tl)e peopl<!, his eause is in s(»me dejrrt'c identified with 
that of republicanism. So farj however, from this Is inir the. ease*, the very circum- 
stance indicated nnisl r(*inhT his tyranny d<Miliiy ohnoxiems. 'riiere may Ik* .some 
excuse for the offsprinir of a royal line, reared and painpcrcfl in the Is^licf that “he 
is th<J state,” if his conduct bfj iin|>clled hy such con vie.tiou ; hiil none f.an bo ad- 
duced for the man who has learnt to .sympathize with his fellow <!reatiireK as ills 
erpials, and tramples llicm under foot when elevated ahi>vi* them hy fortune, forget- 
ful or hcc*dles.s of the h'.-soji, and Iii*arkeiiin;r only to Uhj dictates of inordinate self- 
ishness. Such a man is a traitor as well as a tyrant. As a child of the revolution, 
Napoleon was ^(uilty of pfjlitical parricide as well as of flu; worst speci<!s of usur- 
pation, for he it was wdio strangled that parent, hy subverting all fhe beneficial ef- 
fects which li<! hirnstdfl in fin espf!(;ial manner, ini^lit have enabled it to produce. 

That injustice has been done him by Sir Wjilter Scott, is an impression witli 
which, prevalent as it is, we cannot hririfr ourwilves to coincide. Barely has a work 
boen more sinned against than sinning, than the production of the great novelist; 
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<mr cnupc of wliioli, wo apprcJicnd, was the vory rirt iimstanco of tho author’s boinff 
lh(* frrfiit iiovflist. “Soott’s last rninaiici*” was so iukinur a phrasci! It fiiruishoil so 
smart a piece r>f ready made wit, tliat the teinptatuMi to use it was irresistible; and 
we all know bow strorijr an iinpression a eniTent mot always makes upon the jre- 
iieral mind. We ^»nint that the o\'trava;rant aritieipatituis wliieli were naturally 
aw'akened in ndereiiee to the liio of the {greatest wairior by tlie jrreatest writer of 
the era, wen* by no means eompletely answered, and that oeeasioiUilly national parti- 
alities and political prejinliees are strongly exhibited; but wJiilst, in a literary |>oint 
of view, it is undeniably a w'ork sneii as liwv other pmis of the pf-riod were eapahio 
of indiling-, it is als«), r)n the whole, we do mrf. hesitate to atlirrn, one which renders 
ample juslie(! to llie eharneter of its siibjeet. l*’or our own j)arf, w'e must confess, 
we closed fln‘ voliinies wilJi tiie siispieion tliat Sir Walter had soinelimes allowed a 
desin^ of beinif iinpartial to g-et the he1t< r of his jinlgorn iit, and had exercised a dc- 
g^ree of lenit ncy, as well as inrlulged in a strain of encomium, not alw'ays to be jus- 
tilled. Kvery thing, of eonisi*, d(‘pends U]>on the idea which tin* reader entertains 
of the ei;ij)eror. If his eiitlmsiastic admiration of his genius hlijuls him to its eon- 
eojtiifanfs, lie w'ill doubtless he promjih d anger hv tin* picture wiiieh i> otVend 
to liis eyi's: hut if his vision he suifieieiills' strong to nsist llu; d.iz/ling inlluenee of 
the warrior’s exfiloits, to penetrate through the glitter and the {'repotc nee of his 
inlelleel ty the <kirkiu’ss and the feebleness of his montlc — it'lu’ Ik holds in the light 
whieli he <’asts, mil tin- g< iiial radiane<‘ <il* tlie sun dilVusiiig elieert’nlness and sitality 
over tlu' face of natuta', but tiie lurid gb.rt* of a eomet shooting madly athwart the 
tirmann iit, ami liearing pestilenet* ami ruin in its train — if 1 m‘ eontemjilates in his 
ean-er not tin' eours<‘ of a majestic stream, on wliose hanks tlie I.iiigliing llowers 
“drink life and fragrance as it Hows,” and wlios<- very inundations an* a source of 
fertility and tniilfulmss, Imt llie rusliofa fearful torrent sweeping aw’ay e\ery thing 
that it encounters with remorseless violence — if, in a word, lie pineiMs not an il- 
lusion hut a reality, he will regard the di'cp slnnlows of the portrait as an evldeneu 
of the linnier’s lidelity and truth, instead of «lefming llnm tie- i»tV-.pring of a teeming 
ilJltlgiili'ltiuil, and propensity tJ>r lieii.ui. 

IV; this, howexcr, as it may — even supposing that Sir \V {liter’s VOluilli'S an: rtplflu 
with tile errors imputed to them, is it so unusual a thing to mistake, are men so 
ran ly liable to <*rr, that lie must In- aeeused of w ilful perver.'^iou and liilsehood ' 
W'hv sliouhl his motives Ix' impugned any more than those of the writer w’ho 
ehaiiiit.s Jin invariable juean to tin* immaeulate glories of the man of destiny ■■ Is 
nut sueh sin indi\idual entilk’d to form and express an ojiinion upon any sulijeet, 
however rejmgnani to the .sentiments of others, without n uderiug himself obnoxious 
to tlu; foulest i-iiarge ' Of all jM’i sous, iiuieed, who ha\» 4 eoiumuuiealed llieir thoughts 
to the world, Sir Waller Seolt is one of the last wliose ohjeets shoulil be vilified. 
Misled In; might In; by the fervour »d’ his fancy — deei ised he might he by flic in- 
fluence of prepo.ssessions — hut that lie ever wouUl knowiuglv liave prostifufeii his 
|H*n to the propagiitioii of calmiiny and lies, is an iiieawliieh we ei>uld not allow’ oven 
to miter our mind. Jt n'quires a melaiieholy etiiivictioii of the frailty ol human iia- 
ture, to iH'lieve that a man wdiose wdiole life wuis spent in sustaining and omhiazoiiing 
llic causi* of virtue, whose other productions all bespeak the utmost kindness of 
heart anti elevatimi of soul, wlm has done more to deliglil and rofme his fellow 
lutings than almost any “light of the xvorld” that has evt'r been granted tj) it by 
a bcnetieent Providence, could have betui capabh', by any possibility, ot such mi- 
serable bajumess. It would be far lu tter lor the iiitiTcsts of liuiimnity, that soino 
cTen unmerited blots should lie .suflenrd to roiuniii upon an escutcheon already 
liuined to a repulsive dogrev, than that a »\m\ slmiild be thrown upon one attractive 
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to the eye and inspiring^ to the mind by its unsullied purity and hrigrhtncss. The 
name of Napoleon is not more jrlorious than that of Scott, not withstanding the as- 
sertion of Mr. liOC — an assertion, by the \vay, wliich smacks more of the major than 
the author. Which of the two “ dt’ini-gods of fame” would men be most willing to 
erase from the records of existence? by the oblivion of whose w’orks w’ould they 
most lose? which has produced the greatest ha]>pincss and benefit, the victory of 
Austcrlitz or the story of Waverley ? who has reflected the greatest glory upon his 
species, the scourgt' and the dostroycT, or the blessing and the creator, 'fhe onv. 
swept from the face of tlie earth myriads of fellow creature's, entitled as mneh as 
himself to the breath of lifi*, formed by tlie same liand and endowed with the same 
attributes — the oilier peopled it with beings who si*em to 1 h‘ in constant communion 
W’ith ns of the most intimate and beneficial kind, warning us from evil, enticing us 
to good, friendsand instructors illumining our tliougbts, vivifying our feelings, and 
exalting our sentiments — the one* spread desolation and death, the other exhilaration 
and good — the one combined with a towering mind a petty soul, the other presented 
a rare example of a beantiful intellectual and moral pri'-eininenee. No man can 
leave a glorious name, though master of the world, who is passion’s slave: 

“ Puissant domiiiatenr de la terre et di* Ponde 
II dispose son gre dii monde, 

Et no pent disposer de soi” — , 

and such inahility to command himself must prevent every right-thinking and righl- 
ferling person from desiring to w»‘ar him in liis heart of heaits. The monunn'nl 
erected hy Napoleon is one of human ww, drenebed with the tears of the widow 
and the orphan, wliieb “smells to heaven;” but frail as it is offensive, every day nn- 
dermirus it and threatmis its fall — whilst that of Scott, ennstrneted witli materials 
equally beaiitiful and durabb*, tlie admiration and gratitude of the world, is eement- 
ed and strengthened by the passage of years, and can only at last perish when sound 
stmfimcnl and judgment shall bo destroyed. If W’c eoubl sup|w)se (and why may wo 
not ?) that the .spirits of the departed arc «:onscious of tlie »^ffects of the actions which 
they performed in this inferior state of existence, what difierenee must t.her(t Vk' be- 
tween the feelings of sucIj beings as tlm.se about whom we spt^ak! Con torn plating 
the almost universal and absolute dominion of the proudest eharaeter wliie.b tho 
productions of bis iiiiml exert, hearkening to the eritbnsiastic strains of grat(*fnl 
panegyric which arc ever rising, like incense, from all cjuarters of the civilized 
wmrid, perceiving that the knowh*,dg(’ and tho appreciation of Ids w'(»rks will extend 
with the advance of inforinati(jn and refim-ment, to tin* confines of the earth, and 
that his name will continue to Ire an objeel of jrraise and benediction to millions and 
millions yet unborn, until the globe itself which they will inhabit shall ho dissolved 
— conscious of all this, with what rapture must not the spirit of Scott Ini firniver 
filled! How aad the contrast present'd by the .spectacle which offers itself to the 
spirit of the conqueror! No “grateful memory of the good,” the richest reward of 
noble deeds, no blessings save such as can impart no satisfaction to one from whose 
eyes the delusions of mortality have liecn removed, ar(^ waflcd towards him — he 
beholds the efforts of mankind engag<*d in effacing the effects of his exploits — 
the throne to which he had waded through slaughter, overturned, “ no son of his 
succeeding” — the nation whose near proH|H*ct of frecidom he had blasted, straining 
again to accomplish its holy purpose — the fields which lie had ensanguined with his 
victories, resuming their verdant Inic, and once more putting forth their fruit — the 
countries which he had prostrated before his footstool, again erect, imd n'pairing the 
evils he had inflicted — all his great works, in fine, destroyed or daily disappearing, 
until naught but the recollection of them will survive, which, itself will soon serve 
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no otlicr object than that of pointing a moral, or adorning a talc ! No, Major Lee, 
the name of Napoleon is not more glorious than that of Scott, unless the abuse of 
gen ills be more glorious than its use. 

“ Genius find Art, ambition's boast(’cl wings, 

Our boast but ill deserve. A feeble aid! 

Dedalian enginery! If these alone 
Assist our flight, fame’s flight is glory’s fall. 

Heart-merit wanting, mount we ne’er so high. 

Our height is but Ihe giblwt of our name. 

A celebrated wniteh wlien I behold; 

When 1 belioid a genius brighf and bas<‘. 

Of towering tali nts, and tern slrial aims; 
iMethinks 1 see, as thrown from her high sphere, 

'I’he glorious fragments of a soul immortal, 

With rubbish mix’d, and glittering in the dust. 

Struck at the splendid, imdaneholy sight, 

At oucti compassion soft, an<l envy rise — 

But wherefore! envy \ ^I’alenls, angel-bright, 

If wanting worth, are ehining instruments 
In false ambitifafs hand, to finish faults 
Illustrious, and give infamy renown.” 

The r^nla^ks in which we have indulg(-d, are by no means irrelevant: for the ob- 
ject of tlje volume before us seems to be (piite as nmeh the vilification of Seoli, as 
the hiograjihy <»f Napoleon. It eoinprisi s Ii\*- huiulred and eighty-five pages, of 
W’hich Mior<‘ than a half are accorded to an apjKndix, devofi d inainK to ili(‘ former 
pnrp<»se. Alaking allowance, indt ed, for the diirereiiee in the type, the history em- 
hraees, jK-rlmps, not so much as a third of the matter, though the whob* is hut a 
rivulet of text running through a broad meadow of margin. No inacearaey of !:?ir 
Walter, however trivial, t'seapes the eluteli(*< (»f the author, or is ascribed to au|ihl 

srivi* the most malignant or paltry desire ot’ misrepri sentatioi!, until the reader be- 
caiine.s as wearied with the minuteness and iiisignilleniie** of th(‘ details, as di<pl»’ased 
with the iineoinproniising tone of the eeiiMire. But if Major Lee has jinned iiis 
ability in th'preei.ifing, he has also furnished eomdusive t'videnee that he possesses 
at least eipial faculties in tlie way of panegyric. Tin- hook is a pi rfeet apotheosis 
of its subject — a resolul*’ gloriflc*atiou iVoiii beginning to end, not only of the wan ior, 
hut the man. Sear<‘e a vjrtiie under heaven can Iw named, mililarv, i-lvil, or private, 
which is not velienieiilly attributed fo (he iiiipeeealiN* hero. ^VhiIsf his dt'cds are 
emhlazoind a« superlmman, the mofi\es of them are paraded as worthily in unison, 
by their exalted, ef.herial eharaeter. No idea of self evcT entered into his ealciilations 

no! it \vas “ in/e/ns’e jiiitriutiam which aiiimatt'd hi^ w hole life; which warmi’d liis 

boyish indignation; directed his youthful studies; inspired his greatest actions; and 
sanctified the dignity of his last re»]iM‘sl” — which being doubtless the case, the less 
inO nse iMitriotisni there is in the w’orld, the iK-tler. All the blood, too, which his in- 
tense patriotism eonstraiiied him to .^hed, ap]KMrs to have reuden'd him an object of 
much ilcepcT commiseration than flu* persons from wdiose veins it giislied — “instinct 
with heroic fire, his soul shinldered at scenes of eruelly and murder.” rnforlimate 
Napoleon! Sympathi/ing Major Lee! As an e\idenee of his abhorrence ol imirder, 
and freedom from all other Irailties, the following anecdote may be cited from our 
author’s text: — 

“ Bui his time was not altogether engrossed by the toils of war or tlic rude gran- 
deur of inoiinloin pros|»ccta. Scem^s less inclcmunl and softiT contests orxMksionallj 
enga^ him. Among the members of the conronlion in attendance on the army 
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of Italy, was ]\t. Tlnirroan — ii jrpnt Ionian whoso porsonal insiffnifiennee inllic dopu- 
tatioii, was rodociiiod by the wit and bfaiity ofJiis wifr. 'fins lady was not iiisoiisi- 
bio to tho merit, nor unkind to llio dt'votion <il* tlio yonii*,'' ^Tiicral of artillery, wJio 
proud ot his sneeess, ventured t«) nianiJi'st his adoration, by orderin^r for her amuse, 
ineiit, as they walked out on the )irreat. theatre of tJie Alps, an attack of the advaina; 
posts stalionejl below them. 

“ Tlie French party w.c-^ vietorious, hut they lost some ortheir mitriher, and as the 
affair could lead to no result, it was in every sense of the term a wanton sacrifice of 
br.ive ineifs lives. In his youth, his infatuation, and the compunction with which 
he renicnihered and edull ssed this eriminnl Jidly, indnl^'‘(‘nt readers may find some; 
exoiiso h)r it. 'Die imhdent is worthy of heiiiij leeorded, because the faults of such 
a man are siered to history, and hec.iuse the intimacy out of which it sprimir was 
the means prohahly of .s.ivin;,' his life.*’ 

How the lo\er nm>t liavi* “shuddered'* at iM-injr ohliycd to trivc this manifestation 
of his intense pafriotisin for the anmsemeiif of his mistress! “(’riminai lolly” in a 
hero, it is w(»rl’.y of remark, means, according to our author’s dictionary, adiiltiTy 
t'lnd wholesale slaiii^-liler in a eomirn#n man. \\"e Ii\e to learn. 'I'his was not the first 
time, hy tlie way, that \a])oleoii was eaiiirht in thi‘ toils of tlic hlimi *fod, thoiitrh 
tlie pre\ ions in>tanee was not ipiite so iiineli in keepiiur with fiis usual purity. VVliilsi 
in c.Trison at \'alenee in I)an|)hiny, he liad been smitten with the eliariiisofa Ma- 
demoiselle ( 'oIombiiT, and having; en«rairt<l her atfeetions, the two “met one moniiiifj 
by day break in an oiehard, wMieie their passionate indiiliri iiec* eonsisU-d in ('atinjr 
cherries loix< lherl” Tlie l<*ves of Fraiu esea da Kiiiihii and luT swain, fade into in- 
si^nifieunee hi'tore the attaehiiK nt oi'ihis lender couple. Had tin y ll\f‘d prior to the 
time of Dante, Mademoi'-elle ( kilomhier would df)iil>tless r/iir fly have rlaimed the 
poet’s compassion and attention to her m<'lan<*lioly tal<* of ^oiilf, as he pass'ed tlironjrh 
lh<^ ritta (Iolent(\ ami been inimortali/.< d in his ver.M' instead of tJie urdbrfnnatc* Ita- 
lian! Tw'o lovers indulirinu’ their affection by a n*jmst upon elnnries! Horrible! 

Hesides his jialriotisin, aver>ion to blood, and chastity, “had Honajiarte cultivated 
rhetoric, he would have rivah'd the ;rreate‘;l masters of eliMpK'nce.” flis veraeilv 
also, mauiifn* the proverbial [ihrasr* — tn mrnls ronnnr tin hfdh*tin tfr I't’inpt'rcnr — is 
as pertinar.'ionsly \imiieated as his other virtues. 'I’o iijdiold it, our antlior lias the 
cruelty, to usc' the mildest term, e\c’n t») enter into an elaborate .'iro-ninent, iiioii? 
remarkable for coarseness than s1ien;rt)i, in snji[M)rt of tlie asiiersion east njion tin; 
unfortnnat<‘ Marie Antoim tte, that she w'as fritrliteiu'd fnaii tlie arms of a [larainour 
hy the attack of the Paris rnnii upon tin; palace of Vi'rsaitles, hecanse, tlu’ »;har^,^c 
had been propagated by Napoleon. Now tliis nionotomins strain of panej^yrie is 
not liistory, and if it be efintimied tbrouifbout Ibi; remainin^f vohirm's, as we fvnr 
is more than probable, the d<;sideratiufi, in tin; wairds of Mr. Jice, of “an irnpaitial 
and accurate, biojrrnpliy of tin* t^nijuror Napok-oii,” w’ill not be supplii'd by his pro- 
duction. It mijrhl he exensahh’ in an uraison fundtn, w he re it is iiiidersteKid to \nr a 
sort of duly to pour whoir* vials of sw'eetest perfume ujion the memory of the de- 
ccase d w'ithoiit any commixture of ac id; hut such a proeeedinj;- in a w’ork aspiring 
to historical sobrie ty and di^rnity, imrne diatetly awakens snspiciejii, and injures the 
effe ct e)f eve.n the; im rite-d eneoniinm it may ee)ntaiii. 

The merely narrative; jjortirms ejf Mr. Fee’s veilume are hy ffir the best. He fully 
sustains in them the r<;putatioii he has earii<;rl of he;in)[r one; of the most .spirited and 
vigrorous writers of the; day. His military ae^epureinemls impart a .salisfacteiry eleor- 
ness to his re;laliems of battle's anei camj>ai^ns, whilst the; con amore spirit with 
which he tells Lhe;m, arouses a Cfirrc.spfuidiii;r seiitLfne;nt in the be)semi of the resadcr. 
Ho here exchanges, moreover, the measured march of his style in other parts, for a 
^uick step, if' wo may so speak, more in heiraioux with Uio rapid movoineiits {Mir- 
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tif,ula.rly of N;i|)oK*f)ii*s Wiirfart!. Wc iiiiy r^iioic liis account of tlic victory over tlic 
iicctioii.s ol‘ I’aris as a fair Haiuplo. 

“ VVliili' these Vf'iij) discussioiiH were pn.loii^rcd, fiafond, nt llic hend of n coluitni 
of the iiisur|ront.s wdio had intimidated \Ienou, uiarelied ahoiit half-past t'.vo o’clock 
froFii tin; section licpcllfftier to the bridrre called Tout \cij 1*. At the same fiiiu-, an- 
oIImt eoiiimti Irom the jdarc de VOdtun^ approaelied in flu? opposite din clioo, ai:d 
fi)rmed ill the place, Dauphinc^ at the scuitii end of the hridj^e. ( General C‘ait:in.\, IJo- 
iiiipai'le’s loriiier commander at 'roiiion, had been statioiierl at lliis hrid'^e A\ith lour 
hundred men and four pieces f»f artilh ry, ami with orders to deli iid holli I'lids of it. 
Ihit nnwillin;T to come to Mows, he retireil down tlie cpiay to the railin</ ol the Louvre, 
and allowed Lafond, without ohstnictuui, to join in triumph his friends, in the place 
Dauphine. The insnrj[rents, at tin* same time, took posses; ion ot‘ the jnrdin dm 
infanta^ and ucenjtit il, in force, the front ami steps ol‘ the cdiiireli of St. ILij Ii, the 
tlieatre Frampiis, and the hotel de Noailles, .so as to luJd possession of tlie Palais 
Roy.al, and the ”Teat slre< t of St. Ilonore, and to close iti n[K»n tin; posts of jhjua- 
parle .as nearly tis po.ssihle. Women were se.nt forward, a( .all points, to tr njjd. the 
men tioiii their colours, and even the popular le.'nliTs llu inselvcs advam.aal, with 
tlourishinjr and fralju nal Lustnres, in the hopt‘ of corruptin'; them. 

“ 'I’hiis the day was passiiijr aw.ay, one sidi* threatenin;; to attack, the otlu r re- 
solved on <lefenee, when about half-past thri.a* in the al“teriU)on, tin* reliel eommami- 
er.s, apprized of tin; stale of Ka iin^ in the mass ol’ the nation and the lanks of the 
jiriiiy, saw the. lU'eessily of preeipitatin:; matteis. 'IV) cover tlieir \iolejiee with the 
respectability of ])eaeelid forms, and probably in Iio|h’s of oveiawiji;:; the conven- 
tion, they sninmoiual the jfovernment i)y a tlaj; of Irnee, Ir) remov*; thr’ troops whose 
pre.senee menaced the jr(»<,<l eifi/en.i of Pari.s, ai.d to disaDJi Ihf ntrn of terror a.*' they 
denominated the, v. hmteers, who were air;iy<'d .ej-ainst tlu rn. 'I'heir herald was 
condueted blindfolded (o Iloiiaj»arfe, by whom hv was introduced to the executive 
(!OIIllllittee, us lo the eomicil of n ho.''iei;ed j;airi'-on. Ills Ihia ateuiu!;^ luniiUijjre agi- 
tated them sensibly, but did not o\(‘reome their lesolullon. 3'lie sluides ofevenlnjr 
were now nppro.iehiiijLr, and parties of the insmi;eiit-- had glided from house to 
house, so as to ei't into windows witiiin irnn shot "{‘tlje 'rnilt rii s. Ihuiaparte, \\ ith 
\iew of st.ren;;l)i''nin;r his ia'M r\e, had < iiriit hundred inu'-ki ts and a s\ipply of 
e,arlri<lr;es, eojue} ed to tlie hall of tlie eonx'iition; a nu asuri’ whieli altlinni;ii it 
(darmed .some of the members, by sliowii);^ lh‘’m the full exlenl ofllu' dan^fer, ciun- 
mitted all irretrievably in the eonlesf, ami enaliM d the resolute in ease oj‘ mad, to 
j;ive th(‘ modern (»'anls a warmer ree<*pliori, than lln ir ancestors had experieneetl 
irom the senate of Rome. 

“ About h.ilf [)asl ll)ur, wla ii an onb-ily dr;i:ro<»ii had been already shot in the 
street St. Ifoiiore, and a W(»man wounded on the steps ot' tin* 'IVjileries; and when 
the head of Lafond’s eolimin was seen a])pio lehinj; tlie 'IViileries on the opposite 
side of the river, llonapjjrle deti*r:nined tt» pul forth his stien:;th. Seiniiiiir orders 
t'l his posts on the Seine, to open a tire of artillery on l.aliaul, he liaslemd to the 
stn et Dauphin, wliere <»m' of his detachments w as menaced liy a lai LO* body of the 
nafiiaial eiiard, drawn i]|) in l’n)nt and <hi the steps ol’ the elmn h ol’ St. Roeh, and 
jirepariiii; to foiei' their way to the 'ruileries. 'I’o run li)rward his pieces, and pour 
iiprm this party r<*pt'at« d disehari;»'s of^rajie sliot.; fo drive them w ith ireiieral Rc'r- 
rnver’s volimlei rs t’rom the I’mnt and ^teJ^s of the church into its liody ; and tlnai, 
pointim; his cannon nj» and <lown the sfrc' t, l(» clear that impoif.int avenue of the 
cnemv, was the. work of a few minutes, i.eaxinj; that post and :i \ cry irnardcd 
pursuit, in cliar;;<* of an approx cd otfn’cr, he ;;allop('d to (he river. Daniraii and 
Maulevrier had unit«*d themselves hy this time with l.afoiid, and they were all three, 
with :;l)out sexen tlionsaml men, advanein.!; in elosi' eohimn ami at tlu' chai'rin^ 
stej», aloii*; llu* <jnay upon the Pont Royal, xvhieh, eiiihoUlened by (’artaux’s indeci- 
Hion at Ibe otlu r brid^n*, they bo|»cd by one determined eilort to carry. Willi the 
battery at the Louvre, that at the Pont Royal, and witli pi»‘ees planted at interme- 
diate pidnts iilon*; ibe <pjay of the 'Pnilerie.s, Hi»naparle directed a rajiid diseharjrc 
of ?;rape shot <»n the fnml, think, and real, of this dense mass. The etlect was of 
course murderous. 'Plie insurjjeiits slioweil no xvant of conrajre, and tliou/Th they 
several limes xvavered and broke, were as often rallied. Lafond proved Iiiinsclf a 
hero. Remembering the weakness of Mcnou, and impelled by his own fierce valour, 
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he collected his bravest followers, and while his main body fired from the quay, 
twice tlirew himself upon the bridge, attempting to seize the guns and force tlie 
pass by a hctullong charge. But Bonaparte was there in person, and twice repelled 
him by volleys of grape and musketry, The undaimtcd zealot, who had been a 
subaltern in the royal guard, rushed a tliird time to the charge, and desiated not till 
the fire of his adversary had by death or terror destroyed his column. At this point 
and at the church of St. Roch, tile loss on both sides was considerable. At six 
o’clock, the insurgents, afh'r an action of an hour and a half, were defeated in all 
their attacks, and tlieir cannon sent from St. (icrmain being intercepted, had lost 
all hope, Bonaparte in taking in his turn the offensive, with a sentiment like that 
of Ctesar at Pharsalia, ordered blank cartridges only to be fimd, justly inferring, 
that, when such crowds, after the indulgence' of confidence and a desperate exertion 
of courage, were once put to flight, tlie sound of a gun would keep up their panic. 
This forbearanee saved many lives. During the night he cleared the streets of bar- 
ricades, patroled the rue Royalc and the Boulcva'ds, dislodged a party from the 
church St. Roeli, and surrounded with detachments of infantry and artillery another 
party in the Palais Royal. The next day it was easily dispersed, ns was a body 
who liad collecli'd in the convent at the head of tlie rue Vivienne. By noon on the 
5th of Oetober, the insurrection was suppressed, and trampiillity jicrfeetly restored. 
The killed and wounded, of which ratlier the smaller number belonged to the troops 
of tlie convention, amounted to between four aryl five hundred, Bonaparte had a 
horse shot under him. The deputies Sieves, Louvet, and Frdron behaved with re- 
markable firnuie.ss.” 

In general, the evidence of the lim khor in his style is not to Ilur tatjlc, It is 
artificial in the extreme, as if (‘very word had l«:cn weighed before location, and 
every jicriod seanued. It might be described in his own chararteristic phrase, re- 
specting tlie milional fc.stival fiir the capture of Toulon, ns a style "of careful osten- 
tation and (dahoratc pomp.” The rcadiir feels constiiully tempted to repeat to him 
the request of the judge in the “ Plaideurs’’ to the oratorical I'liitinui— de votre ton. 
Monsieur, adoucisser, I’eelal. " To soar sublime u|M)n the seraph wings of ccslacy,” 
is an attempt which he (dlmicr makes than accomplishes, though it cannot l«; de- 
nied that at times he is happy in his rhetoric. The industry and research which 
his volume exhibits are also justly entitled to praise. 

As to his ajHiIogy for the atrocitic.s of the French Revolution fp. 52), we must 
allow him to settle lliat matter with his consciemex. 










